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‘Tue ConFrEssions OF AN ABBE” is a new novel deserving of the very highest 
‘praise. Its author, Louis Ulbach, is well knowr in Paris, where his romances hava 
Tong been classed beside those of Emile Zola and Alphonse Daudet. His present work 
; noteworthy in many respects. Its power is great, its incidents thrilling, and its inter- 
est of the most absorbing kind. The theme is startling in its boldness. It is the sin of 
& Loma who in a moment of orgy forgets his vows. True, he has been grossly de- 
ceived in early life, and his fall is due to the discovery of this fact, but that does not 
cuse his error, and bitter punishment and torture follow. His pure and innocent 
_ daughter is made an instrument of vengeance on him, and through the project of a ter- 
ible marriage he is goaded to the verge of desperation. The love scenes in the romance 
are exceptionally strong, and there are several episodes of great emotional power, nota- 
the night rendezvous at Chavanges and the denunciation from the altar of the Made- 
ne. The action takes place chiefly in Paris, and all the characters move in the high- 
t aristocratic society. “These characters are very vividly drawn, especially the Abbe 
d’Altenbourg, Reine de Chavanges, Gaston de Thorvilliers, Louise, the heroine, and 
her youthful lover, Jules de Soulaignes, as well as Miss Sharp, the tricky English- 
woman. ‘‘ THe CONFESSIONS OF AN ABBE”’ is destined to create a sensation, and, of 
, it will be widely read. 
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‘The Confessions of an Abbé,” by Louis Ulbach, who holds a pie in 
the front rank of all French novelists, is a truly remarkable romance, ; 
full of power, touching pathos and thrilléag interest. It deals with love, 
frailty, self-sacrifice and vengeance, and with much boldness but great 
delicacy exposes the vices of the higher classes of Puris society. — The sin of — 
a popular preacher of the Madeleine and the beautiful Duchess de Ti hor- 
villiers, which crushes both of them, is the mainspring of the novel, and — 
their daughter is subsequently used as @ means of wreaking « terrible r 
venge on the unfortunate abbé by her reputed futher, who strives to J ore 
her into an infamous marriage with a wretched but wealthy profliga ate, 
when et real ae has selected u worthy y young man ve her heusbar 


; iain wit fall, he diesel by the. Church, his ceaseless wate 
over his siceegt child, and the tortures he entire are Boiss ped 


heart, and Daudet has never aR e the adele ay pr Se 
greater force. The Abbé d Altenbourg is a grand character i d towe 
above all the-others, He-is the personification of heroic courage, nobilit 
of soul and parental devotion, His exalted traits are admirably cont casted 
by the meanness, trickery and base nature of Gaston, ‘the Due de Thorvil- 
liers, who stops at nothing to attain his selfish and despicable ends. ie 
the heroine, a pure and beautiful girl, is a charming creation, « 
young lover, Jules de Soulaignes, is a perfect specimen of noble, y 
attributes. The romance has a dramatic tone throughout and is f 
intensely vivid scenes, three of which are-wnsurpassed for thrilling effect 
that absolutely takes the reader’s breath away: these are young D Alte: 
bourg’s night-watch in the garden at Chavanges, during which his dre 
of love is shattered to fragments ; his subsequent interview with Miss Sharp. at 
the designing Englishwoman, when he is induced to flee from Reine ee 
Chuvanges ; and the rehabilitated abbé’s prevention of the marriage of ht 
daughter to the Prince de Levigny at the altar of the Madeleine. The w 
thor shows a matchless skill in handling his risky theme, and never 
good. taste by as much as a single coarse word or suggestion. — 
fessions of an Abhé” 48 a nonel that erm and should he read by e 
It is one of the best and most striking vou. tnves of the day. 
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HE CONFESSIONS OF AN ABBE. 


CHAPTER I. 
PROLOGUE. 


HE Eieeetict of the Seals was giving his first dinner 
: —a aeonier of installation. ‘ 


i who i is more immovable than all the sachs in 
t e world, namely, the cook. 
The other great functionaries invited to do honor to 
he feast had promised to be punctual. The Minister 
was an old man. His stomach had remained some- 
yhat puritanical in its habits. and had never changed 
hrough the vicissitudes of a political life that counted 
uty years of opposition under three different régimes, 
and ie adhered to six o’clock. : 

(22) 
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é The only concession made by this terrible stomach — 
: to the Republic vas to grant one little half-hour, but a 
never under any circumstances whatever, did the é 
~ Keeper of the Seals prolong the time of expectancy 
until seven o’clock. The President of the Chamber 
: of Deputies, on the days of a dinner at the Place Ven- 
% dome, arranged matters so adroitly that the members: : 
were free at six o’clock, and frequently postponed im- — 
portant business until the next day. ; : 
With a Chief thus punctual, it may readily be sup- e 
posed that the under Secretary of State, Monsieur Bar- 
: bier, took the precaution to array himself in his white — 
__ erayat and black coat at five o’clock, and in this i 
ie toilette, the livery of men of the world and of their bet- se i 
ters, completed the papers intrusted to him by the 
“Minister. It was after six o'clock, quarter past: six, 
in fact. Monsieur Barbier, who from superstition and si 
by way of stimulating his ambition, always sat at cme ; 
a superb desk inlaid with different woods, which had 3 
a belonged, it was said, to Louis XVI., gathered up his” ee 
papers and uttered a sigh of relief at being able toe 
lock up these petitions and reports, pushed back his 
a chair, and rubbing his hands as if to dissipate any 
: dust that might hive collected upon them, straightened ne oS: 
bie caub of tad Gement and ae himseny _ ‘I think i it 
is time to go up-stairs.” . | 
Monsieur Barbier was. young and ‘albost a stranger ‘ 
in Paris, where his Department had sent him less than — C4 
a year before, and the idea of going up, either the: aC 
- stairs or a social ladder, was paramount idea with him. ’ 


Of Soe one Pen er 


a neophyte, and aiding: eine to the tempta- 
tion of displaying his youthful glory to this importu- 
nal eC Visitor, stiffened himself haughtily, and in a loud 
oe pice oe he had brought from a Gwalgcaes court- 


The e Huissir, relieved at pus reinforcement, or pos- 


Ss There is thé under Secretary of State, speak to 
] ee 1.” : A . * 


The t man turned and bowed with a humility that was 


‘most powerful of motives—” 


time a reserve, that struck Monsieur Barbier as very 
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a 


"May I speak to you, sir, for a few rents ya 
"It is not the hour for audiences.” : 
*T know that, sir, and I assure you ‘that only the 


“Come back to-morrow.” 

*T will come back, sir, if, after listening to me ‘fou 
five minutes, you consider it expedient ict I should — 
Tice Baier ae 

There was in the manner of the unknown, far more. 
than in his words, a gentle firmness, polite and yet bold, | 
as well as a certain entreaty of tone, and, at the same 


remarkable. His fresh zeal was not, as yet, entirely 
exhausted. He could still give or lose five minutes. 
The same enthusiasm with ‘whictt he had started for a 
his dinner also disposed him to imprudences of the — 
heart and to curiosity. He made a little gesture of — 
resignation, opened the door he had just closed me 
hind him, and with a little nod invited the stranger t to . 
follow him. 

* Come in, sir,” he said, quickly. 

The Huissier held the door open while the man ‘paces © 
in and then returned with a smile to his place at the | 
desk in the ante-room. Aw. : 

The smile of the Huissier seemed to say : Baie 

“If Monsieur Barbier is here three months hence, 
he won't keep people that I send away. He i is young: 
and has had no experience !” 2 

The young Sectetary of State showed the unknown: 
into the Minister’s cabinet. There, ghar of sents) 


ing out on aie garden of the Hotel. He neither 
himself nor offered a seat, that the stranger 
better understand that he really had but five 
nutes to spare. At the same time he took advantage 
: e remaining daylight to examine his companion. 

It is some Justice of the Peace with a petition to 
. or some ts alae magistrate,” he thought, 


“Saag A ehich hence not through ae: but 
i apes His hair was gray and fell low from 


nee blue, were full of paces fire. E His pallor e 


pike 


os moe suffering. His ba were full, but well 


ars and without aring. AlJl about this man was 
grave, harmonious, simple, and yet unusual. As to 
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his actual position in the world, a hundred conjectures — 
might have been formed, but the intense personality of © 
this man was visible to ‘A close “observer. Monsieur 
Barbier did not fully realize this, but yielded to its 
charm. He had a strong desire to hear this sonorous - 
voice once more. 
“Speak, sir,” he said, with dignity. Sih 
The unknown hesitated, and laid his hand mechanic- BS 
ally on his breast and then answered : 
“Excuse me, sir. I have so longed for this Anter~ 
view that the difficulty of beginning never occurred to 
me. I would like, if I could, to imspire you with 
confidence.” ve 
Monsieur Barbier, who was creatly impressed, made. 
a littlemovement of his head and a gesture with his hand 
which expressed respect or rather Aoteranvee ‘The un- 
known bowed, and said slowly and in a caressing tone: 
“T thank you.” Ss 
He threw back his head, the Shere in his heart coe 
té have rushed to his cheeks, which glowed in the gray — 
light from the garden. This color faded away prompt- 
ly. He passed his white hand over his brow and hi 
cheeks, and then over his mouth. With a quick mo-— 
tion of his head he restored its suppleness. — eee ee 
looking the under Secretary full in the face: 
“Sir,” he said, “I have come to denounce a crime ! 1? ee 
Monsieur Barbier started back and hit his shoulder 
against the window, and in his dismay stammered : 3 
“A crime! what have I to do with it?” 
“Do you not represent justice ? “ ae 
“Yes, that side of it which nominates Magistrates. Ab 


aarter. I can ae send instructions to them.” 
Re will do, if the crime is not consummated.” 
Then it is not es committed ?” 


“Is this crime imminent?” 
. In three weeks it will be without remedy.” 
: “In three weeks ! Then there is no urgent neces- 


; We began to believe that fis companion was a maniac. 
But tia. Aes remark he was about to make died 


the ak rays of the setting sun. With an indulgent 


air he said: 

“You take me for a madman, do you not? I can 
well understand it. That is one reason of my embar- 
Z -rassment. I hope nevertheless, when you have heard 
me me, that you will regard me only as a most unhappy 
t being, who needs to trust some honest heart. I had, 
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in coming here, a strong desire to address myself di. ; 
rectly to the Minister. He is an old man like myself, 


older than I, the father of a family. If you would only: .@ 


induce him to hear me.” 


It was now the time of the under Secretary of State — 2 
to blush. This stranger had given himalesson. He 


answered very politely : : 
“The Minister cannot receive you either to-day or 
to-morrow. Iam ready to listen to you.” 


“But you said you had Das five minutes to give and 3 =a 


one or two—” ; 
“Are lost. Yes, I know that,” interrupted Monsieur 
Barbier, courteously. “Ifyou are willing, sir, to wait 


until to-morrow, and if the affair, in your opinion, jus- 


tifies my doing so and no harm can accrué from the — 
delay, I will place myself at your disposal for the whole _ 
of the morning. This evening I am in haste. If you 
could say to me very briefly—” | ve 
“Very briefly—!” : i 
These words seemed to have wounded the old man. 
A sad smile played upon his lips. “To obey you, sir, 
to tell you my story very briefly, would be to expose 


me again to the suspicion of insanity. I wish you to — a 


Believe that I am in full possession of my reason. 

But to believe this you must hear explanations that — 
cannot be brief. You are well aware, sir, that when — 
we cherish an idea for a long time, we roll it over and 
over until it is a ball which we believe ‘to be irresisti- — 
ble. But when the day comes to use this ball, we 


realize that it is more tilaphe:: if distributed ine 


erumbs.” 
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: The aokhown checked himself as if scandalized by 
te: image a had used, and ashamed of his eee 


- He was afraid of destroying the favorable opinion 
Bi which he saw was formed of him, and then, with the ease 
of a man of the world, he said to the under Secretary 
of State : 

“You have justly remarked, sir, that if the crime of 
_ which I speak were an ordinary, commonplace crime 
_ I should have addressed myself to the police, the com- 


| peculiar a nature, the guilty parties are of a rank so 
far above ordinary intimidation, that I need aid which 
shall be as delicate as it is powerful.” 
- You excite my curiosity,” said the under Secre- 
tiny. 
"Which is an omen of success. But still I should 
prefer your pity.” 
For yourself, sur?” 
“Oh! Lask no pity. It is not on my own account 
that I am here. I can be neither saved nor lost. I 
have my cross, I carry it and I wish to carry it alone. 
It is for an innocent being that I am here.” 
In the voice of the old man, as he uttered these last 
words, wss a perceptible tremor. 
He lifted his eyes to Heaven as he spoke, and before 
- Monsieur Barbier, yielding to the charm of this austere 
despair, could speak again, the stranger continued with 


stately politeness : 


= =e ae eS LY eae 
SEE iD pp eat eae 
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“TI am very grateful to you for the audience that 
you grant me for to-morrow. And at what hour?” 
“T shall be at my office at ten o’clock.” Pee 
“At ten o’clock I shall be here.” poe 
The unknown bowed low and turned to depart. 
a “You will give your name to the Huissier,” said 
| Monsieur Barbier, meaningly, thus signifying to his — 
visitor that he was still unknown. ein 
“My name?” 2 
The old man stopped short as if in surprise, but 
presently resumed his simple, dignified manner. | 
“You are right. Ihave not given my name, but 
here is my card.” * | 
In the increasing obscurity of the Cabinet the under 
Secretary could only take the card and slip itinto his 
vest pocket, then, as respectfully as he would have 
; accompanied a Procureur-general, he walked with this 
| stranger through the grand salon. 2 
So The stranger, as he passed the portraits of the judges . 
whose ermine was faintly seen in the twilight, seemed 
to salute them as if they had been acquaintances. = ; 
__ The politeness of Monsieur Barbier was not entirely 
: due to the fascination exercised by the mysterious 
crt stranger. He wished to convince the ‘Huissier of his | a 
. superiority, and in the vestibule he bowed low to the : 
- unknown as he said: | : ~  e 
“Very good; then I shall expect you at ten o’clock. © ae 
My office will be pointed out to you.” eres 
“I know it,” said the mysterious visitor, withalow  __ 
bow as he went out. a Bemis) 


CHAPTER I. ~ 


A VISITING CARD. 


; under Secretary of State entered the salon of 
oo = the Keeper of the Seals just as that honorable 
SA _ gentleman was looking at the clock with a heavy frown, 
_ and the hands were at half-past six. 
_ The Minister nodded to his young assistant, but he 
_ did not compliment him on his punctuality nor reproach 
him for being late. 3 
Ministerial dinners, especially when large, are like a 
‘repast of funeral baked meats, when everything recalls 
the departed. 
The size of the table, the importance of the guests, 
the fear of being interrupted, the presence of the ser- 
-yants who undoubtedly are comparing former Ministers 
“with those they are now waiting upon, the traditional 
silver, and the épergne filled with a stiff arrangement of 
flowers, paralyzes general conversation and permits 
only dialogues between those who chance to sit next 
_ each other. - 
‘The under Secretary sat next the Prefect of Police. 
Both men were young, both were new in office. 
The honey-moons of public officials often witness intem- 
oe  perances and indiscretions of tenderness, and under 
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such circumstances men, as a rule, are expansive and — ea 
garrulous. } : 

The police is a confessional and dispensary, and, as _ 
penitents and rich people do not voluntarily offer their 

* confessions, secrecy is not obligatory. 

Suddenly Monsieur Barbier, who had little to offer : 
in exchange for the anecdotes told by the Prefect, 
interrupted him with a start: an ae 

“ By the way,” he said, “I am about to interfere with _ 7 
your prerogative.” 

“And in what way, pray ?” | 

“Application has been made to the Minister to 
prevent a crime.” | 

"A plot?” 

“I think not—there was some talk of an innocent 
victim.” 7 “a 

“Ab! then there is certainly no politics in the — . 
matter. Is it a murder?” : . _ 
“I don’t know.” a 
“ What then?” 
“T really can’t tell.” : 
The Prefect slowly drank his glass of Burgundy that 
had been poured out for him, and in a teasing tone 
said : . 
“It seems to me you know nothing.” 
“No—nothing whatever,” ; 
“It is a practical joke.” | 
“T think not.” oy Soa 
The Prefect rolled a little pile of bread crumbs 4 


together, and with the smile of a man of experience 
said : arise 


a 


ay ‘VISITING CARD. | x2 


Poel ‘see. As to myself, were I to take notice 


Be fou nee. : 
_ Monsieur Barbier smiled. | 
“T do not think,” he said, “that I am any more like- 


: " °N aterthelass.” ea Monsieur Barbier, “I have, 
i shall continue to have, a good opinion of the man 
ay ceived to-night.” ; 


a cinatonr Barbier laughed. 

 “T will try to get on without you.” 

“TIT defy you to do so.” 

“You defy me?” 

sae “Yes—and, more than that, I even promise to know 
| _ one hour later than yourself what he proposes to do, 
_ and two hours earlier than you, what must be done.” 

-_ The under Secretary of nee looked around the 
oom. 

“Have you agents here?” he asked. 
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The Prefect amused himself by looking at all the — 
liveried servants in turn. ec 
“Perhaps!” he said. “At all events it is easily done. 
I can place some of my men on the Place Vendome. — 
I can procure the names and addresses of every person a 
who goes out of the house after an audience.” st 
a That is very true,” answered the under Secretary, mee 
whose fingers held the card within his vest pocket. — / 
“Perhaps you can do better. Perhaps you can find out | 
between now and to-morrow morning who this person — 
is who handed me his card—which I have not yet — 
read.” i ale 
Barbier drew from his pocket a small card on which 

a name was written, not engraved. He read aloud : 


LOUIS HERMONT. 
Boulevard des Batignolles. 


He handed the card to his neighbor. 3 

The Prefect looked at it as an expert examines some - 
special evidence, and finally said: ae 

“Your visitor is not in the habit of paying visite, and 
I venture to say that this autograph is the only one of 
the kind he possessed. Your man foresaw that he 
would be obliged to giye you his name and address. 
That card was ruled and cut with a penknife this morn- F 
ing. The writing is fresh, and the name is written 
with great care. safe you wish to know my. opinion? 
It is a false name.’ 

* Why then did he add the addvagat?” one sae 

“Tf the name is false the address is equally so. ‘He 
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anaply desired” to i inspire you with a momentary con- 
fidence. This man could not foresee that you would 
meet me, and that I would send an agent to his pre- 
tended domicile.” _ 3 
“And you think that by ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ig you can give me some information in regard to this 
individual ?” 
_ “At ten o’clock, yes. I do not promise that at so 
early an hour I can give you the entire truth, or even 
_ the absolute truth, but we will have something—con- 
_jectures founded on truth at least, and those will do t 
egin with. I see now that this Monsieur Hermont is 
a man of fallen fortunes.” 
-* And how do you see that?” 
“ By the lack of pretension about the card, and also 
3 y the address. We havea ies number of such cases 
in that quarter.” : 
“*But I assure you that his appearance is thoroughly 
spectable.” | | : \ 
“Ah! indeed? And how about his linen?” 
Se “Upon my word you ask me too much. It was al- 
most dark, but his hands were clean, since his card is 
immaculate.” 
Dinner was over and the Minister rose from the 


: The conversation we his related ended here, but 
was momentarily revived, when the Prefect, at an 


f the Seals aaa in the hae conspicuous manner. 
“This is not an uncommon trick in these functionaries. 
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They like to bustle out of a room as if Paris had ar 
denly burst into revolt during the brief intervals 
which they had consecrated to society. — 

Barbier followed him to the door and led the way 
to an ante-room with the air of a man who feels 
himself perfectly at home. a 

“I forgot to ask one thing, my dear Prefect. I 
haven't the smallest idea what this Monsieur Hermont 
has to tell me, but, in case this brave man—you see I 
adhere to my first impression—in case he should de- — 
nounce a crime, I should like to know what means of — 
precaution the police possess.” : 

“Only one, of course—intimidation. That usually : 
succeeds with the unhappy, with young men and with 
nervous ones. It is, however, entirely illegal. We 
are enabled to render services to many families which 4 
would’ otherwise be impossible. You have no idea 
how many fathers and mothers apply to us with the 
greatest simplicity for lettres de cachet.” 2 

“ And you give them?” 

“Not at all. But our triumph is to make Joie 
believe that we can arrest anybody and orate 2. 

* But who do you think believes that?” 

“Those who are unfortunate—as I just said, young 
and timid people. But men and women of the world — 
are difficult to intimidate, other than by a fear o: B 
seandal. As to those persons who belong on the 
top of the social ladder, they are got out of the way 
before the crime, and we do well if we catch ihem : 
after it. Good-night.” A 

“Good-night.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
DISCLOSURE Ss. 


aL HE next day Monsieur Befblor entered his office 
ok ten 0 o’clock and aie startled the servant 


edt him so greatly. 
He busied himself with his letters, but presently 


Bt of State sent to ascertain if any message es 
come to him, or directly to the Minister, dirs the 


i was a step gained, Barbier Beibht: in the apittoes 
aa entered into with the Pi refect. 


ee gio ae aae 


: 


_ it, that in three weeks the marriage of Mademoiselle : 
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On seeing the stranger in the morning light Mone : 
sieur Barbier thought him younger as he had sup- 
posed him to be—but quite as imposing and attractive. 

His face was pale, but the pallor was translucent 
It was plain that the fire that burned within, needed but 
a breath to fan it into flames and impart a glow to the 
colorless cheeks. The eyes were bright wih anguish 
and also with a certain hope. The. faint smile tha 
lingered on the lips was charming. ? 

“ Who can he be?” thought Barbier. 

He pointed to a chair so near his desk, that he could 
study the visitor at his ease. 

Monsieur Hermont as he seated himself pushed th 
chair a little back. Evidently he did not like such 
close quarters. He placed his hat on the desk, justi- 
fying this somewhat familiar act by the roll of paper 
that he placed in his hat. Then he thanked politely 
but not obsequiously, the high fanchonasy AAD. Sie 
granted him this audience. Re 

“I informed you, sir,” then said Monsieur ‘lest : 
“that I wished to denounce a crime. I do not thi 
it possible that a greater one can be committed—” 

He stopped and drew a long breath, then present 
continued : 

“You know, sir, for all the journals have spoken ¢ ) 


Marie-Louise de Thorvilliers with Prince fips Levign. 
will be celebrated at the Madeleine.” te - 

Monsieur Barbier had not heard of aie ‘marriage 
but he was well aware of the fact that the Duc de 
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o° is: it’ in Paneetuon with this marriage that you 
propose to make a communication ?” 
aes 
“Go on.” 
“This marriage-would be a crime. At all costs it 
must be prevented.” : 

_ The under Secretary started. 
a A crime! = marriage like that a crime? . I don’t 
understand you.” 
ae He looked at his visitor, and wondered if he could 


“You will understand very soon. Is there a greater 
crime, may I ask, than that of sacrificing a child to the 
most terrible ambition, than that of marrying a pure 
oung girl to a man who is ruined in honor, ruined in 
health?” 

_ Monsieur Hermont spoke with some vehemence, but 
_ the last few words he uttered with more hesitation. 

- Monsieur Barbier was greatly puzzled. The crime 
did not strike him as so terrible. Then, too, what 
- possible connection could there be between this man 


“ 
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who lived at Batignolles and this aristocratic marriage? 
A young girl marrying from ambition—was not that " 
a very Satna y affair ? . 
He did not speak and Monsieur Hermont went on— i 
sitting up straight in his chair. ae 
“Yes, the Prince-de Levigny is not onlya “simple- 
ton, incapable of comprehending the nature of her who 
is to become his wife—he is not only a shameless prof- 
ligate and gambler, who would have been ruined long ; 
since had not his fortune been so prodigious, but in six — 
months he will be dead. He has a mistress whom he 
cannot dismiss on his marriage, for she knows too many — 
of his secrets. I have purchased from this woman the 
proof of what I say, and Ihave the prescriptions of — 
certain physicians—specialists. And it is to this cor- 
rupt profligate that the Due de Thorvilliers basely, and 
for reasons that I will give you, meant to bind this — 
‘pure young creature. He knows the truth in regard — 
to this man, whom he chooses for a son-in-law in order — 
to gratify his pride and his vengeance. Do you see 
the crime now, sir? Do you not see that it is nec- — 
essary to prevent it in the name of decency and com-— ee 
passion?” e 
Monsieur Hermont struck the arm of his chair aa 
his large white hand. He looked the under Becca 
full in ae face, trying to magnetize him with his eyes — 
while he convinced him with his lips. 
Monsieur Barbier was not conquered. : 
“Upon my word,” he said to himself, “I am inclined ‘f 
a sae him a lawyer, a special pleader.” 


4] 


: fe apnadeninn: 
- “Are not these facts enough?” he asked. “Do you 
‘require anything more than the proofs I can give you, 


1as | ae this gir since her bith. She is an orphan, 
A! for her polieer is dead and the Duc de Thorvilliers 


a But there is no murder.” 

There is worse than murder, the torture of the 
: nnocent. vs 

“At all events, you have no right to interfere if you 
_ are neither relative nor guardian.” 

That i is true,” said ae old man sadly, “and that is 


to you. Iam well aware that my lips will be closed 
if I should publicly expose this infamy. I should be 
; considered a calumniator. I should be condemned, 
possibly shut up, as a madman. I have no right other 
_ than the interest I have felt in this child for twenty 
', years.- This is not enough for a public step, but for a 
quiet private action it is ample. Ah! if you could but 
_ realize all the horror of this crime.” 
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Monsieur Hermont raised his arm witha tragic gest. — 
ure so inexpressibly solemnand pathetic that Monsieu 4 
Barbier, startled and puzzled by this display of passion 
and what he thought might be the skill of a clever 
actor, was more than ever curious to know somethin : 
more of his visitor. ee 

“You have not answered me, sir,” he said, gently. oe 
“T do not doubt your word, but still it is necean = 
that I should know.” | 

“YT was the first teacher—nay, more than that—th 
first friend of this young girl,” answered Monsiet 
Hermont, ee Monsieur Barbier. 


dent pone: 
* Yes, sir.” | fe ae age 
As he said this the stranger colored. * “Was it ne 


ter? 
Monsieur Barbier asked this question ae heeanse 
it was the first that occurred to him, on 3 
These words seemed to irritate the stranger, he 
leaned forward and said with flashing eyes: 
“No, it was not the Duc who engaged me.” et . e 
“Then have the kindness to asl nas Na 
Monsieur Hermont sank back in his chair, but: pres- : 
ently lifting his head he said: ; a 
“It is eile that you must know the whole truth, : 
and I am determined to tell it. _ I am not only the first ~ 
teacher this child ever had, but I am her father.” _ 
The confidence was becoming very interesting. ;: 


hee. 


‘ 
Soe, 
U ty 
z 
~ 
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. oe = with his chow on his desk, pulled 
C stache fiercely, he was thinking. At this mo- 
there came a knock at the Pee and a letter 
lently handed to the under Secretary. 


a a ae os The eee of Police 


- woman whe. ee. his ae had ee bribed to 
, and 1 this was what had been collected: 
Hermont is not his name. He conceals his real 
He receives few visits. He goes out a great 
al, more especially this last month. He returns very 
late at night, and sometimes not until morning. The 
ighbors assert that he attends the secret meeting of 
‘Legitimists. He occupies a small room on the 
d floor of a furnished house. Some family jewels 
e: d to the belief that he was once wealthy. Ona seal 
da ring art wears are a coat hes arms. The man who 


‘ the so-called Monsieur Hermont that he was once a 
‘This has distressed her tender conscience. 


~ bands clasped on a cre haat as 5 if to press back the se- 
— that had just See from if, had a certain eccle- 
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The under Secretary felt his forehead burn as if with 
the pricking of a thousand needles. The mystery was 
becoming dramatic. If he did not yet appreciate in 
its extent, the crime that had been thus strangely de- 
nounced, he saw in the denunciator of the crime a 
criminal, or at all events a very guilty man. ae 

What drama or what romance lay hidden under ae a 
revelations? A great name laid aside, a great fortune — 
lost, a priest who was a father, all these were possibly | 


in this man before him, who lived ignobly at Batignolles. 


As Monsieur Barbier laid the Prefect’s letter on his 
desk, he said : 

“Sir, you have not given me your trae name.” . 

Monsieur: Hermont Sarted. his brow contracted ¢ as 
he replied proudly : 3 : 

“It would be more correct to say that I do nit bear 
“my whole name, and that I have only translated a part 
of it into French.”. 

“You area fate nee then?” ae: 

“No, sir. My family name is Alsatian. I am the 
Comte Louis Hermann d’Altenbourg. I certainly 
have a right under the Republic to lay aside a title, 
and, as my land is German, to translate Hermann into 
Hermont.” f 

“Is this all, sir, that the police have discovered ” 
he added. , 

The stranger’s eyes had fallen on, the envelope of 
the letter, and he recognized it as coming from the 
Prefecture. 


No, this is not all,” ‘ah irated the inden Secretary. 


cae d 
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“Ah yp 
~ Monsieur Barbier hesitated. The woman might be, 
ft all, mistaken. Without being a Catholic or even 


rt Iferous, priest. Nevanthelecs fhe under cesta y 
of one tried to harden his voice and ee with 


ee The note that was just brought in gives me pac 
nformation which you aos Yon have been 


Monsieur Hermont had expected to hear these words, 
d replied quite unmoved : 

“You are quite right, sir.” 

_ There was a long silence. - 

_ Barbier did not look at the priest, who, however, did 
| ot remove his own steady gaze from the eyes of his 


f " Monsieur Hermont then said gravely, slowly, “It 
a is because of this, sir, that I need avery assistance.” 


~ This question was ee and strange. It might 
even seem cynical on the part of this respectable-look- 
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“ Butinany event,” answered Monsieur Barbier, “ and: 
admitting the reality of this danger for your child, we 
are entirely without arms to act against him whom 
the law recognizes as the father. Has the Duc ae “ 
cad saa ever disowned his daughter ?” 
«No, sir. 
-“] fear that you have made a caalees confidence.” 
Monsieur Hermont shook his head. 
“You know nothing as yet.” 3 ; 
_ The under Secretary changed his position. The — 
story promised to be interesting, but the interview : 
threatened to be long. : 
Monsieur Hermont hastily added : 
‘Fear nothing, sir. I will not take advantage of : 
your kindness this morning. I have prepared a writ 
ten confession for the man, whomsoever he might be, 
who could and would aid me. This confession I pro- 
pose to leave with you, and I swear before God that it 
is the truth, and nothing but the truth. You cannot ve 
‘be as severe toward me as I have been toward my 
self, and this severity has enabled me to supp the - 
contempt of my superiors. ce 
* When twenty years since I was compelled to caseatin ag 
the pulpit where I had preached with success, I was” . 
released from the burthen of a falsehood that was slow- 
ly killing me. This is the manuscript, sir. I wish it 


thing. I bites written it without any iene vans 2 
and Ae can read it Be distrust. Let me tell a 
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This reciprocal eontdence will give us 
b th Scart. You will notice, sir, that I do not pre- 
_tend to dictate to your conscience, nor was I the first 
Re overstep the saat of an official audience. When 


1 y myself, you husred a certain curiosity for iach I 
as you, for it Supe that. your heart was touched. 


My position as an EP baded priest startled. you, Tae 
“you are. evidently asking yourself if it will do for the 
~ under Secretary of State to interfere at the request of 
_ aman who holds the position that I do. I ope, sir, 
all es hesitation will vanish as you read these pages, 

1 I am very 


When I was 


abjure my faith. ~ I submit to. re so far as I 
myself am concerned, without a struggle, but I cannot 
look on calmly and see an innocent creature suffer. 
ane my daughter, I implore you. And now, sir, I 


“ks the ae eee we) last iets a voice 
dropped with an intonation of intense sadness. » 

He had risen from his chair and now extended the 
‘manuscript to the under Secretary, who had listened 
with a quicker heart beat, and with a strong desire to 
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aid in Bue S a great misfortune. Monsieur Her. 


new sutebade. é 
His peculiarities of gesture, movement and phraseo 
ogy were now explained by his habit of preaching. 
Monsieur Barbier did not refuse the proffered ma: 
uscript. He promised to read it, and appointed a 
hour for another interview a few days later, then risin 
from his arm-chair he walked with his visitor to the 
ante-room. 
When Monsieur Barbier returned to his desk, h 
carefully laid aside the manuscript without daring 
open it lest he should begin to read it then and ther 
He promised himself to Serpe his evening to it whe 
he was alone, for he was profoundly interested in, ihe 
drama slowly unfolding before him. 
Several times during the day, in spite of his many 
important avocations, he opened the drawer to s 
that the manuscript was safe, and he was perpetuall 
haunted by the recollection of that pale, suffering mar 
He felt all the charm of this stranger, who was of 
noble race and enlarged education, who had passed ae 
through the storms of passion, retaining much of it ; 
siderite: : 
Monsieur Barbier sighed and said to himself : 
“Tt is a great pity!” é 
This Seclian. mingled with intense curiosity to knov w 
the secret of the Abbé Hermann d’Altenbourg, kept 
him all day in a state of fever. 3 e 
Louis Hermann d’Altenbourg! Monsieur Barbi 


he 


e ‘od by ads that he Pemenberdd it. 
He Les to the Semaine cease and Seen that 


eee a Catholic prelate atucled to Saint Dines, 
d preached all through one Lenten season at Notre 
Dame de Paris. His audience was always large and 
illustrious. The preacher became so greatly ihe fash- 
ion that he was summoned to the Tuileries, but he did 
not seem to have been so acceptable in that worldly 
place. The vehemence of his anathemas against the 
rivolities of the century seemed to have offended the 
Court. 
Be. That evening Adsense Barbier shut himself into his 
- room, and began to read the confession of a priest made 

to a layman. 

_ This confession we now lay before our readers, 
_ changing nothing but the names. 


oU A CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER IV. 


~  & CONFESSION. 


AM the only son of Count Francois Herman 
d’Altenbourg. My family came originally from 
Denmark. One ary my ancestors, ambassador at Vienna 
and Prince of the Empire, inherited large estates i 
Alsace through the death of an uncle in ‘Strasbourg 
After this my family resided in Austria. My grand 
father was one of those who protested in a menori 
addressed to the National Assembly of 1789 agains 
the decree that abolished feudal rights in ieee ; 
“ My father, who was imbued eh new ideas, and wh 
did not share the prejudices of my grandfather, pre 
tested in his turn against what his father had done 
and, himself naturalized as a Frenchman, lost a large 
portion of his fortune, and purchased a chateau near Sa 
verne. In the country roundabout he is still remem- 
bered, his demonstration under the Republic equale 
only by his enthusiasm under the Empire. a 
“Tt is not with any desire to sit in judgment upo: 
my father that I hold him up to criticism, it is only 
that I maybe judged myself. 
“Nor is it from pride, nor to excuse my insubordi- 
nation and faithlessness to my vows of begets that ra 


ees et ey 
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oo explain the origin and pretensions of my family. It is 
that the work of hereditary influences in me may be 
inderstood. Tam the last of the Altenbourgs. 
e their confession in making my own. 
: t may be that I owe to my ancestors, who came 
the land of Hamlet, the vague melancholy which 
cterizes me. To my father I owe the passionate 
empe ‘ament which sometimes, dense as may be the 
ae su rrounding fog, takes fire and explodes. I owe to my 
nother the tenderness of heart which survived all my. 
extinct passions. My poor mother! I was but a 
1 when she died. , | 
‘Was her death an accident, or was it suicide? 
Doubt came to me when I was able to think. Asa 
ild, of course no one gave me any particulars, and 
len I was grown up I asked for none. I reasoned 
m out for myself. 
“One summer evening all the chateau was in confu- 
on. The Countess d’Altenbourg, who went out for a 
ik in the park, had not returned at the dinner hour. 
ter hours of ineffectual search, it was proposed to 
drag a small lake which lay half-hidden among the old 
“Tt is possible that my mother, absorbed in reverie, 
v andered on ubdheeding, and fell in without being able 
to call for assistance or to aid herself by reason of the 
L$ eep banks and the depth of the water. About a year 


e 


ow of selling, bécause I never inherited it. I found 
is small lake at the end of the dark avenue. Huge 
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water-lilies lay sleeping on the tomb of this conjugee 


Ophelia. 
“Was it the influence of Hamlet that caused me to 
linger in this solitude ? 


“My father married more from policy than affec- pei 


tion, and was unable to make my mother happy. He 2 
felt sorrow at her death, and this sorrow was mingled 
with remorse. He soon consoled himself however, and 


it was at this time that he got rid of the chateau. Gay 


fathers often have sad children, and the portrait I am 


obliged to draw of myself will enable those who see it 
to understand me. 


“I was a thoughtful, dreamy child, haunted by asd 


vision of a mother, whose presence on earth was so- 


brief. When I was obliged to exert myself I became 
almost sulky, and my father often accused me of 


develop any other characteristic. ; | 
“Count d’Altenbourg, who called himself an atheist, 
but who went to the mass of the King, Charles X., 


hypocrisy, for my education was not calculated to 


whenever he traveled to Paris, confided me when still 


= 


a child to a good priest, the Abbé Cabirand, an ex- 
cellent man, who, wonderstruck at the number of bish- 
ops in my family, anticipated an equally lofty destiny 


for me. He was a good man,an upright man, who 


was not ignorant of the existence of evil, but who treated. 
it like an adversary who could be conquered in mystical 


duels. 


“When I was twelve years of age thy father, whose 
_ badly managed fortune was now seriously reduced, sold 
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his estates and cume to Paris to reside. “The Abbé 

_ Cabirand was dismissed. He left me with reluctance, 

_ making me promise to write to him and to swear that 

_ I would always remain a good Christian. Two months 
4 ~ after our departure from Alsace he was made Professor 
a0 of Rhetoric in the Strasbourg college. 

_ “J was placed in an institution in the Faubourg Saint 
Germain. I was for some time studious and energetic, 
but my candor shocked my new teachers as well as my — 
young companions. They were proud of me, but I 

- was not liked. I suffered from this, but I could not 

make myself understood. I must abridge these pre- 
mney details as much as possible, and yet they are 
-hecessary to some extent. 

“At eighteen I was very innocent. I listened with 
: _ a faint smile to the confidences and the boasting of my 
= ao and thought I would go and do likewise, but 

6n the point of joining in what I believed to be an 
: ~ orgy I hesitated, and drew back. Then I determined 
to attempt an adventure alone, and gave the affair a 
a tinge of romance in advance, but a sudden and invinci- 
ble disgust assailed me and held me back. I fled toa 
_ ehurch and on my knees implored pardon from an 
offended God. My companions called me “ Tartufe.” 
_I shrugged my shoulders and consoled myself by wri- 
ting verses, which seemed to me very good. My com- 
_ rades laughed at them, and I summoned all my energy 
- to support their injustice. Not daring to proclaim 
myself a martyr to temptations to which I was resolved 
not to yield, I posed as a martyr to my passion for 
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ies oad little qe of indulgence and pity. whie 4 
comforted me, and even eed me an -oceasiona 
hour of gayety. 2 


:. _. “My father, troubled himself in no degree about me, 
4 7 and when he died I simply wore external trappings 


mourning. This was the only change in my life. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
| ROSES. 
WAS nineteen. ~ I had just received my degree 


as Bachelor of Arts. I was hesitating on the 
hreshold of Oe world, without ties anywhere. The 


rithout interest for me. 
he MAY comrades were busy with their ambitions, their 


aw *y had ae in Sonstant correspondence with my 
master, the Abbé Cabirand. He gave the best of 
advice, but he was guided more by the right instincts 
3 _ of his heart than experience. Far from encouraging 
- me to embrace the same cause as himself, he kept 
EE oreatine to me Looe my fortune and name demanded 


: ey should, he said, serve the church better by re- 
= maining in the world and being a Christian. This 
4 - reasoning was not satisfactory to me and did not allay 


a 
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my mental uneasiness; but I accepted it, for it 
necessary for me to Weak something of the kind. 

“My fortune was large enough for me to preserve my 
independence and select the profession that was most 
satisfactory to myself. What should it be? I put my 
name down at the law school. To argue in a court- — 
room, to quell a listening crowd with eloquent, fiery 
words, was perhaps as laudable ambition as any, but 
in truth I was not greatly interested in the idea. 

“T scribbled verses, I made an attempt at pr ose—but. 
I had not talent in that direction. My school-fellows 
were right when they laughed at me. f 

“] was thinking of traveling when suddenly, bara: 
the mist, I saw a star. > 

“The Duc de Thorvilliers, the father of the present 
Duke and a distant relative of my mother, was ap- — 
pointed my guardian. He did not attach much im- ~ 
portance to this position—he was old and gouty, and 2 
I really thought old enough to be emancipated. I 3 3 
could have demandes this emancipation, but what use| 
would it have been? I feared rather than desired this 
new independence. : 

“Out of courtesy to this new relationship, there- : 
fore, so graciously accepted by the Duc, I became a 
regular guest at his table and the friend of his son. 

“Gaston de Thorvilliers had been educated at home _ 
and I had met him but rarely. He was an extremely 
handsome young man, with a bright face, dark hair, 
thick, crisp and curling, anda certain gay, delightful 


manner which was his Livvge i, 


A 
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“Having never been compelled to submit to discipline 


of any kind, never having had any rivals to stimulate 
his capricious taste for study, he was still proud of his 


physical and mental force,-of his beauty and his 
wealth. 
“He laughed at everything. He believed himself 


to be good, because he had never been tempted to be 


bad, and because he was naturally good tempered. 


He had no misgivings in regard to his own abilities, 


which were not small, although fitful; his gayety daz- 
zled every one’s judgment. I was charmed by him, 
though in secret I was a little jealous. I compared 
him to myself, and I felt that I was much less of a 
man—much less of a gentleman, even. He and I 
were the same age. I had the same claims as himself 
to a noble race of ancestors, although my fortune was 
far inferior. I had the proud recollection of my 
scholastic successes, and, if cold in appearance—if, a 
thicker epidermis prevented my cheeks from glowing 


with Gaston’s rich color—I was sure that my heart was 
-as warm. Why was I not like him? Why in my 


very costume did I retain a certain ecclesiastical air at 
which he laughed, and entreated me to discard, as not 
in the least what belonged to my name, or toa 
companion of his own? 
“Gaston did not wait for our intimacy to be very 
old, to confide in me, and to ask confidences in return. 
“He was greatly surprised to learn that at nine- 


teen I was heart whole. He insisted that women were 


easily won—he meant women in our class of life— 


Gaston accompanied me in order to see Marquises 
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as to others he cared little for them at that time, per- 
haps from economical reasons, for he was careful of 
his money. 4 ev 

“I might have beén corrupted by this young fellow 
if I had not met her who has influenced my whole life. 

“It was at a charity sale in the Faubourg Saint 
Germain. I went because I felt that I had received 


too many courtesies from these people to refuse. 


and Duchesses installed behind counters and selling 
articles like shop girls. It struck him as a charming» 
masquerade. | os : 
“We roamed through several rooms and made some. 
purchases out of politeness, and were going away, . 
when at the door of the salon, as a last snare, I saw 
a young girl standing by the side of a table, on which 
was a huge pile of roses. e 
“I will not make any poetical comparison nor use 
any commonplace phrase to describe the ineffaceable— 
impression made then upon my heart. aie * 
“All that has since taken place, the tragedy, the 
shame, the horror of my life, vanishes when I evoke © 
that vision. My heart beats for 2 moment as it beat 
then. I feel a glow in my breast, a blinding flash — 
through my brain, and a strange, delicious languor _ 
permeates my veins. ow 2 
“I must have turned pale, for I remember clutching — 
the arm of my companion, Gaston de Thorvilliers. 
“She was tall, slender, but admirably made, with | 
black hair sweeping back with a loose ripple from a 
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broad, low brow. Her eyes were black, and full of a 


sweet, serene light ; intelligent, frank and sincere, with- 


- out a spark of coquetry. Her smile was bewildering ; 
her lips as fresh and dewy as the roses she sold. But 


why should I attempt to describe her? I saw her, I 


loved her, and that was all. With a grace that was 


entirely without affectation, with the boldness of inno- 
cence, she stepped toward me and, offering me a rose, 
said : : 

“*For the poor !’ 

*T took the flower, I bowed low, and still spo ldinie 
Gaston’s arm I drew him away. I dared not linger 
before this gentle apparition. 

Ra ‘Well, don’t you mean to pay?’ said Gaston, with 
a laugh. 

*T had not thought this flower was to be paid for. 

¢The young girl, who was evidently astonished, also 
smiled. [ took outa louis and laid it in the white 
hand extended to receive it, and I stammered a few 
words of excuse. : 

* Gaston laughed immoderately. 

. ‘Good-evening, Reine,’ he said familiarly to my 
fair vision. 

‘YT was shocked almost as much as I would have been 
since, after I became a priest, if a sacrilegious hand had 
snatched the consecrated elements from me. I turned 
toward my friend. 

“*Good-evening, Gaston,’ answered Mademoiselle 
Reine in a musical voice that I shall hear, that I shall 
continue to hear, as long as [ live. 
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“They began to talk of simple things, of the money 
the young girl had received from the sale of her flow: 
ers. I listened eagerly. I believe that I should have 
uttered a cry of fury and hatred if the smallest word 
not of gallantry, but of affectionate politeness, had been 
uttered by Gaston or the young girl. They, however, © 
talked like gay young friends, almost as if they were 
two lads at school. te 

“*You are buying nothing ?’ | 

“*You have no cigars,’ answered Gaston. - . 

““No, but I can get some from the stall of Madame 
de Ville Sur Terre. They are five louis the bundle.’ — 

“*T am infinitely obliged. I prefer a rose.’ % 

“Here are two.’ 

“How much ?’ , : 

‘Five louis, the same as the bundle of cigars.” ' 

“*Why do you sell to him cheaper than you do to 
me ?’ | ae 

“*Because you try to beat me down.’ 

“*Not in the least. I simply protest.’ 

“© You are a miser.’ rs 

“*No, I am not a miser, but I do not care to be a 
dupe.’ : see She 
“The young girl said nothing, but a slight move- 
_ ment of the head, a faint suggestion of disdain, expressed. 

her thoughts. 

“Gaston understood the reproach. | 

“You see how these ladies cheat us,’ he said to me, 
stupidly enough. ee Ce 

“He submitted, however, and drew from his pocket. — 
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book a hundred franc note which he extended to the 
girl. | 

“She snatched it quickly, and in a mocking voice 

exclaimed : 

“*Ah! if you are never worse cheated than this!’ 

“I was looking fixedly at Mademoiselle Reine and ; 
thought her less beautiful. Her black eyes danced 
with successful mischief. I thought her adorable still, 
but I fancied that she was malicious. This little jest, 

the importance of which I greatly exaggerated, struck 
‘me as being a degradation. The angel had become a 

- woman of the world, prompt to reply. She had neither 
colored nor turned pale; she had said all she wished 
to say and now turned back to her flowers. 

'T shall complain to your grandmother !’ exclaimed 
Gaston, in the tone of a school-boy. 

"Pray doso. Do you hear that, dear grandmother ?’ 
And leaning over her roses she spoke to a very old 
lady, whom I saw for the first time. She was seated 
ona low chair just behind the fair saleswoman. She 
rose and approached the table, her wriakled face, every 
line in which, however, had apparently been made by 
smiles, and her gray hair appeared like a mild and 
gentle winter ‘above the spring-like face of her grand- 
daughter. 

“Gaston bowed courteously. 

“*You are well, I trust, Marquise? Excuse me for 
not having perceived you behind all these wonderful 

“flowers from your gardens.’ 

“tT am in excellent health, naughty boy. Why are 

you quarreling with my little girl ?’ 


; “ . / ee? 
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B ““Because she laughs at every one.’ 
a “* She has a right to do so.’ 

; “But at a charity sale it is not wise.’ 
“Not wise to laugh at you?’ Me 
; “‘Ah! Marquise, she is your child now, but wai 
i until she is my wife.” 
Bes? “The grandmother and the young girl both lanched 
at this sally, which re-assured me. 


ee 


“The winged, airy notes of innocent laughter came. 
from the rosy lips, and lower tones from the faded igs 
oa of the Marquise. 
ea eee My husband, indeed!’ cried Mademoiselle Reine. 
3 “‘T was your husband long ago.’ 
4 “Yes, when you wore sleivts and I was B carne in n the ze 
arms of my nurse.’ 


“‘That makes no difference. It is a claim all the 
same.’ : ; Se 
~“*Worn out like my old playthings.’ a 

- “*Have you come to renew it?’ asked the Marquise, 
gayly. “ 
a Notwithstanding t the innocent tone of this conversa- 
tion, it began to annoy me. 


“Reine, instead of continuing it, turned to meas if to: 
claim me as a witness and said, with a childish pout : 

“* He must be mad!’ : 

“‘Ah! you must not calumniate me to my feu ee 
said Gaston, as he fastened the roses in his coat, ‘or es j 
shall be very angry.’ ae: 

“ Then, remembering that he had not presented me, ~ 
he repaired his omission and ice ho Seppe solemnly, 


ROSES. v5 
he said, *Madame la Marquise, I present to you Mon- 
aoe Louis ee my father’s ward. Mademoi- 


ee : ; 

| “T bowed low. Mademoiselle de Chavanges, as she 
= curtseyed to me, said to Gaston with perfect serious- 
“ness : Bart 


: b eashs in Hasna’ 

“Gaston was, after all, a man of the world. _He saw 
that the jest had gone far enough. With a little gest- 
ure he ipaicatod that he should postpone bitter 
- teasing until they met again. 

“The Marquise said to me with a touch of melan- 
holy : 

—_-**T knew. your father well. He was very charming. 

You are like him.’ 

“ At another time this compliment would have shocked 
me. What singular chord had been touched that it 
now, on the contrary, pleased and gratified me ! 

-*T fancied that Mademoiselle Reine, now quite seri- 
ous, was watching me with some indulgence. 
‘The Marquise added, still looking at me: 
 ** Yes, you are very like your father. I never knew 
your mother.” 

“She turned toward her granddaughter. 


ss **Reinette, here is an ernbant like yourself, but he, 
e unlike you, has no grandmother who lives, as by a 
miracle, only that he may not be left alone in the 


world.’ 


ee a hes TN) 


te at Ae he 
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“She affected to be greatly moved and smothered a 
sigh. 2 
“Reine opened her black eyes wide and surveyed me 
with calm curiosity. 

“I was greatly troubled by this questioning gaze. 
This brief conversation, suddenly from gay to grave, 
struck me as very singular. They had jested about 
the infantile betrothal of Gaston and Mademoiselle 
Reine, and now all at once the Marquise de Chavanges- 
had the air of wishing to affiance me to her grand-— 
daughter. I who had never seen her before! 

“Mademoiselle Reine was still watching me. She 
had taken up a rose and was mechanically twisting it 
in her fingers. Had she offered it tome I should have 
felt that she accepted me as her husband. see 

“I thanked the Marquise and promised to go to see 
her. While I bowed before her, Mademoiselle Reine — 
half-closed her eyes and continued to look abmed 

“I don’t know what Gaston said. I noticed only that. ; 
he did not. give his hand to Mademoiselle Reine. She, — 
to be sure, was busy with her rose. They said good- | 
by with a gay little laugh, which did not offend me, 
and we departed. 3 


Z _ «TN the Rue de Greville—I can see now the very spot 
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CHAPTER VI. 


GASTON. 


I. where this conversation began—it was just in front 
of a high door. A lion, holding in his jaws a serpent, 
served as a knocker. Gaston slipped his arm under 
mine, and said gaily : 

“*You are on the list of aspirants !’ 

“*Of aspirants ?’ 

“*Hypocrite! Did you not hear the Marquise?’ 

“*She was very kind and gracious.’ 

"Yes, but she has her eye on you. Poor woman, it 


is her fixed idea. I love to tease her, and in reality 


_e 


she is flattered by it.’ 

“I answered quickly : 

"Tt is quite natural she should wish to marry her 

randdaughter well, and that she should be uneasy — 

“*Uneasy! About what? Her own death?’ 

®¢ Ah! she is clever, she knows how to give a tone 
of pathos to her voice, when she speaks of it. She 
does not think that she will leave Reine alone in the 
world. She believes that princes will sigh at the little 


_ girl’s feet. Don’t be taken in by this sentimentality. 


The Marquise is the greatest match-maker in the Fau- 
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bourg Saint Germain. A droll termination to ha 
career as a young woman, when she broke matehiag 
rather than made them.’ , 

“T looked at Gaston without understanding him, == 

“Do you know nothing about her then? Tous father 
was a most amiable man, but does he never speak: of 
the Marquise de Chavanges ?’ e 

** Never.’ sot rec. - 

“Ah! well, he respects your innocence. This ven 
erable dame was the maddest and most desperate of 
coquettes. The Marquise was married at eighteen. 
Reine is seventeen, but she thinks Reine is very late in 
settling herself. At twenty-two she was run away wit 
by the Chevalier de Meltrais. At thirty-five she ran 
away in her turn with a pianist—it was the fashion— 
but she dropped him somewhere, not in Italy, they did 
not go so far; then later, when she was about fifty, she 
wanted to go to Rome to confess her sins to the Pope — 
himself. She was accompanied by a young abbé, wh 
never came back and whom she launched in Rome. I 
seems that the Pope gave her an ample supply 5 
absolutions, for she distributed them to her friends, 
and used up the rest. She hada son, who by acciden 
or good fortune resembled the Marquis. He was well. 
married to a charming good woman. This explains 
_Reine’s character in some degree. This virtuous coupl 
died of cholera. The Marquise, who was a widow a 
the time, really grieved, for she has a kind heart. But 
she was delighted to have a little child to dress, t 
spoil, and to caress. The world has pardoned this 


sinner, who appears before them endowed with new 
“maternal grace. 
a ; “Ther? is nothing, of course, in her life at present to 
_ seandalize society. The Marquise does.things as they 
should be done and all that should be done. She goes 
to mass regularly, and, I am tempted to believe, burns 
little rose-colored candles in order that Ifusbands may _ 
be sent to her grandchild. After having interfered 
with so much married happiness the old tty does not 
wish to go away without having arranged one little 
‘marriage, and this, my dear Stlawy: is whys I tell you all 
m this, because at the first glance she marked you for her 
- own, and affected that melancholy air because she 
- fancied you were sad.’ ) 
: a “TI remember these words of Gaston’s as I do all those 
_ that I heard at that time. 
_. “T replied, trying to jest in my turn: 
- “*And you, what is your rank among the aspirants ?’ 
Oh! I am only a make-shift. I was brought up 
_ with Reine ; her mother was a friend, indeed a distant 
 eousin, of my mother. She knows me thoroughly. 
We used to quarrel, and truth compels me to say to 
- fight also in the old Chateau de Chavanges. Reine has 
not relinquished her habit of tormenting me. When 
She shakes hands with me she gives me a little pinch. 
“We have played together as children so much that we 
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Gaston, as if he divined my emotion and the hope d tha 
caused it, added : 

**You will suit her far better than I, but at_ fl ; 
same time let me warn you that she does not like : 
bigots.’ | 

*‘Am I a bigot, then?’ 

“*No, not precisely, but in all frankness I must. a 
mit that you have a little the air of one. This, hoy 
ever, is your own aijair. You have been presente 
You are invited to visit them. Reine, Iam quite sure, 
has admitted you into her good graces. We will ca 
there to-morrowand when these ladies go to Chavang 
we will pass a few days with them at their chateau.” 

“They receive young men there, do they?’ | 

““Yes, and old gnes, too. The Marquise is too 
much of a grande dame not to receive whenever s| 
chooses. As to Reine, her manner to every one~ 
much as you have just seen it—simple, frankl 
coquettish, innocently bold. She is never sentimental, 
never tiresome. Between ourselves I must admit th 
Ido not understand her. Her health is good, her aj 
etite her marvel. You see how she has been broug 
up. With no undue strictness you may be sure, a 
yet it would be impossible to be guilty of the small 
impertinence toward her. Whether it is due to h 
self or to some hereditary influence which omitted 
grandmother, this girl is purity itself. If she had any = 
tendencies in another directioi, be sure this grand- 
mother would have rooted them out, or would hay 
planted them in her nature if she had found the soil 


= 
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fruitful one. But to continue—Reine de Chavanges is 
good and ‘beautiful, charming to see and hear, impossi- 
ble to lead astray, and writes impossible to marry, for 
she dreads being duped by herself and by others, and 
therefore let me bid you take care what you do.’ 
_ “Gaston gave me other information in regard to the 
de Chavanges family and their fortune, information 
which, however, I did not solicit. As to their fortune, 
he showed himself especially well informed. If the 
- pretty flower girl had somewhat exaggerated when she 
reproached Gaston for his avarice, it is none the less 
true that my friend loved money, fine estates and large 
incomes. He made no concealment of this and count- 
ed on his fingers the dowries which he thought worthy 
of consideration, in the Faubourg Saint Germain 
and even elsewhere. He enumerated them with the 
pleasure of a musician who sings the little airs he loves. 
“I listened indifferently. It pleased me, neverthe- 
_ less; to hear this voice at my side repeating the name 
of Reine de Chavanges. I did not interrupt him, 
therefore, but Sanka! to dream. I determined-to 
see Mademoiselle de Chavanges again as soon as possi- 
ble. I ventured to entertain iis. hope of being loved 
and of being chosen by her. I was in her own circle. 
As to my own fortune I was ignorant of its extent. 
“I felt that I could be to a woman like this a husband 
as faithful as her own father had been. I would give 
her that love which my poor mother had never gained. 
I laughed with joy over the sincere homage rendered 
by Gaston to the purity of this pupil of a woman 
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whom every one knew to have been worse than i imp 
dent. I believed what my friend said. The myth 
logical antecedents of some remote ancestor kept h 
chaste, as the gayety of my father had made me sad. 
“Poor child! I understood her and read her thorough- 
ly. I would assist her to lead a calm and lovely lif 
rich in the fulfillment of duties—to such a life I ci 
that she aspired as well as myself. * 
“She seemed coquettish to a frivolous ee like 
Gaston’s, but her coquetry was the outcome of her 
melancholy. She defended herself by her laughte 
How happy would that man be who would bring tea: 
into those beautiful dark eyes, and who kneeling befor 
her would take her hands and say gently, ‘my de: 
wife!’ thus bringing a tender smile to her lips. — 
indulged in these vague dreams as I returned to the 
Hotel de Thorvilliers. . an 
“An unexpected light had eit thrown on my own 
nature, revealing unsuspected depths to myself. My 
mystic poetical sredeleoan tt were but the misty daw 
of this conjugal vocation which seemed to me an abs¢ 
lute apostleship. Husband! Father! These two ide 
rose before me—purifying my heart from My oth x: 
vain shadows. | 
“Once more I wish to Say that Iam not writing a 
romance. I merely desire to explain that I migh 
have been the founder of a family and as faithful an 
ardent in the discharge of my duties as I have sinc 
been as a celebrated areneter: This timidity at whic 
my comrades laughed was sincere, and there was, a 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE MARQUISE. 


WENT with Gaston to call on the Marquise ae 
Chavanges, and returned alone. 

“I then acquired positive proof of that which sa 7 
friend had said. o 
“The grandmother had placed my name on the list o} of 
suitors and Reine permitted my attentions with her 
usual indifference. No, indifference was not the word. 
Curiosity then? Very possibly, and also a little dis- 
dain. In fact, the manner of this young girl, who 
was courteous to every one, became very cold bsg she 
addressed me. : 
“She never said eipthiae disumceulee on the con- 
trary, her way of speaking became even more Civi 
less gay and careless, when speaking to me. He 
words were cordial enough, but her eyes beers 
certain distrust. 3 a 
“I ventured to find in this very manner a reason | 
hope more than a reason to fear. Her grave, serious — 
manner enchanted me and encouraged me to believe — 
that as she grew older she would become doubl 
charming. I did not ask myself if this manner did n 
arise from the pity she felt or from positive antipath: 
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“These ladies left Paris for the Chateau de Chavanges 
_ amonth after our first meeting. They did not invite 
me there at once, but Gaston, at the approach of the 


__ hunting season, received a little note from the Marquise 
__and showed it tome. There was a postscript inviting 


me to accompany my friend. 

_ +-““The idea of having me to kill her game comes 

_~ from the Marquise,’ said Gaston, ‘but the idea of 

inviting you to Chavanges comes from Reine, I am 

sure. It was she who suggested this postscript.’ 
"My heart beat violently at. this suggestion. When 


ce my friend gave me a word of hope I believed him 


Be sincere. Perhaps in his heart he was laughing at me. 
But I remembered that sarcasm is in certain natures 
an involuntary way of yielding to truth. I left with 
Gaston. 

ts “We were not the only guests at Chavanges. The 
Marquise, less with a regard for propriety than be- 
cause she could not exist without noise and excitement, 
had filled the chateau with guests of all ages. 

*The chateau was in the Ardennes—behind was a 
forest and in front was the Meuse. The aspect of the 
place was extremely gay as one approached it by the 
way of the avenue, but leaving the chateau in the 
rear, to pass through the park to the forest, the scene 
changed entirely. A large pond, framed like a mirror 
in the greensward, lay dark in the shadow of the 
house, reminding me of the lake at my father’s 
chateau, and was interesting to me for that reason. 
As this water was higher than the court-yard, which 
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was planted with trees and unpaved, it fed a fountain 
in the form of a great swan with outspread wings in 
the centre of a basin. | 


“The architecture of the chateau gave it a double — 
front. ‘That which strangers first saw was in the style — 
of the eighteenth century, while the old buildmg w 
Louis XIII. in its style. ee 

“The Marquise naturally affected the sunny rooms in 
the eighteenth century facade, and her guests looked 
out at 2 rose garden beneath their windows, and ov 
the distant forest. Reine was in the wing of the old 
building, which joined the later one. A lofty librar 
wainscotted with wood, which was used also as musi 
room, communicated by one of its doors with Rein 

apartment and served as a transition between the t 
epochs. When I became at home inthe chateau, I w. 
greatly attracted by this library. As hunting was ; 
nominal excuse for the invitations given’ by the M 
quise, there were constant parties made up for t 
forest. P | = Neg Oana 

“The Marquise invited horses as well as cavalies 

Gaston and [ had both brought our horses from Par 
with us. Sigk i oem ' 

“ But much as I enjoyed a morning ride in the Bois 

Boulogne, I did not enjoy one of the furious scampars 
so much in vogue at Chavanges. a a 

“When Reine was not of the party I soon deserted it. ; 

At first I stole away, but when I had been at Chavanges — 

a fortnight I became more bold and returned to the 

chateau openly, hoping to meet her alone and be able 
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- to talk to her without the continual interruptions which 
were inevitable when all her friends were present. I 
thought that in this way I might establish between us 
a friendly intimacy, which should be as acceptable to 
=e her as to myself. 

3 “But all my audacity ended in this return from the 
ae Fisieit: When I reached the chateau, if I chanced to 
meet her, I invented apologies and shrank from giving 
_ her the true reason for my return. 
= “She seemed astonished at my desertion, laughed at 
: me, and declared that she would not interfere with the 
= ~ repose I hod come home to seek, and did not allow me 
es to profit by a minute of that quiet /éte-d-téte on which I 
- had built my hopes. Sometimes she gaye mea laughing 
ee tendee-vos for the next day, saying she would go to 
- the hunt herself, that she might prevent me from being 
80 frightfully bored. 
“On these days she affected to keep me at her side, 
Bhee. it was only to lead me at full gallop across the 
forest, not leaving me tinte to say one word to her in 
the brief halts which we were obliged to make. Then, 
in the height of her excitement, she would suddenly 
_- turn her steed and ride back to join the party, and 

then, proposing a gallop, would dash back to the cha- 

. teau at the head of all these men, who played on their 
_ bugles and shouted to the great joy of the Marquise, who 
sat on the baleony of her chateau onthe Louis XIII. 

side smiling at the uproar she had evoked. 
“ After pressing a kiss on the wrinkled cheek of her 
grandmother, Reine hurried through the library to shut 


as ae 


7G Oe ae ey 


than with shame and in a sharp tone of command, and 
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herself into her own room. I often went a few min 
utes later to the library in quest of some book which 


on I could see the traces of Her little feet, all dusty — 
from the high road. She did not appear again until 
dinner, when in a reserved mood that was almost sad, 
and more beautiful than ever under this veil of gravity, | 
she came once more among us. | pe 

“In the evening, as the Marquise could not remain in 
the evening, and while the men smoked their after din- 
ner cigars, Reine went to the piano and played for us. 
She had a lovely voice and sometimes sang notes with- — 
out words, but as soon as she perceived that she was — 
listened to with attention, she closed the plano or pro- — 
posed a chorus in which each sang, and the mad day — 
closed with this folly, een 

“These caprices troubled me. I regarded them as — 
symptoms of some great trouble. Then, too, the liberty — 
of speech and action claimed by this young girl dis- 
turbed me. I was always afraid that some one among > 
all these men would risk some equivocal remark. Bu 
Mademoiselle was bold only because she knew he 
power. Ifa trivial word borrowed from the argot of 
the theater escaped the lips of some careless youth, she 
drew herself up haughtily, colored with anger rather 


with a gesture that acted like a lash across the 
Knuckles of the youth, she put him in his place, and 
reduced him to silence. << a 

“The young men lingered sometimes in the moonlight — 
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and talked of Reine de Chavanges. Several explana- 
tions were offered of her character. I was always silent 
~ and Gaston invariably said : 

__ “*She is a good girl, who has a dull time, and whom 
we do not amuse.’ | 

“This was on the whole a favorable judgment, and I 
= ccepted it as correct. No one hinted that he was 
_ disposed to love her, although several said they would 
~ like to marry her. 

mee Some thought her a coquette, and those whom she 
had hindered from saying light things in her presence, 
now recompensed themselves by saying light things 
~ about her. 

“How many times was I on the point of slapping 
_ -the faces of these men who calumniated her in this 
~ eowardly manner, but the others attached no impor- 


tance to these remarks and seemed to regard them as a 
_ matter of course among men. 

_ “{ went to my chamber in a rage and passed the 
whole night struggling with my anger and turning over 
in my mind the problem that I had taken upon myself 
to solve. I was wild to take this child from these un- 
worthy surroundings and give my jewel a setting 
more worthy of herself. She undoubtedly craved a 
simple, tranquil life and congenial society. 
The next day J allowed these same men to renew 
_. their jests. I did not heed what they said, for it was 
so perfectly plain to me that they misunderstood her 
that I simply felt profound contempt for my compan- 
ions, while my esteem for her was in no degree shaken. 


* 


ae ee 
ae 
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“I watched her attentively—but I watched myseli 
still more—and nothing delighted me more than w | 
in the salon, or out walking, when I had not been 
prompt enough in offering little services, such as gath. 
ering a rose for her or handing her a chair, she said: — 

““Do you know, Monsieur d’Altenbourg, that you are 
not gallant ?’ 4 et Se 

“She smiled ina sisterly sort of a way as she ad 
ministered. this reproach, and when she accidental] 
called me Louis I fancied that she was near loving 1 

“Tam half-tempted to destroy these pages. Wh 
should I write all this? Can I not say in a hal 
dozen lines how all these fine sentiments of mine van- 
ished? AmTI a romance writer in spite of niyself ? 
You who are reading this confession, and who know 

that it is the work of an old man and a priest, I j 
plore you to permit me to omit these details. I wish 
you to comprehend my error. I wish you to know 
the terrible destiny that was being prepared for this 
orphan girl who was half-spoiled, without being cor 
rupted by the frivolous creatures about her, and for the — 


youth who loved her, who was also an orphan. : 
“I have already said that, whenever I was able, 
went to the library in the chateau—it was there, 
fact, that I always wrote to my old master, the Abbé. 
Cabirand. : ee. 
“Later he told me that, in spite of his own inex- 
perience, he divined in my letters, mixtures as th 
were of literature, poetry and sentiment, the disquie 
of a heart agitated by a terrestrial love, and that } 


2 
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_ was tempted to warn me—warn me of what? To love 
no “more? I should assuredly have disobeyed. It 
_ would have been better had he taught me to understand 

- and to make myself understood. 

ee cE had’a great liking for that beautiful room; which 

was built en a library, but where the books were few 

and far between. Later.in my life, when I entered a 
_ vestry room to put on my surplice, before mounting 
- the steps of the pulpit where I was to preach, I was 

«a e often reminded, by the rich old car vings on the doors’ 

: of the wardrobe where the sacerdotal garments were 
kept, of the oak doors in the Chateau de Chavanges. 
_ I turned my head quickly at some sound, hit capoets 

; ~ dng to see the graceful girl, imposing in spite of her 

youth, who, passing through the room with swift and 

_ gentle tread, would give me a little nod as if to say, 

“Pray do not disturb yourself—go on with your 
work.’ Later on this young girl stopped and seemed 

more than willing to disturb me. 

“But the door that aroused these’ thoughts commu- 

nicated with the church, the white robe that entered 

__was a surplice, the dark robe was that of a priest who 

- had cofhe to tell me that it was time to enter the pul- 

pit. Then, with a heart disturbed by this vision, I 

went to speak of the love of God and the love of our 

neighbors to these religious souls, to whom I could 
have revealed, with far more eloquence, the human 
love glowing within me. 

“At the end of our visit at the chateau I was no 

: “more advanced in my pursuit of Reine than I was that 
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first day at the charity sale; but this great joe had — 
taken root in all my being, and I could not relinquis 
it, although I had acquired no positive information i 
regard to the character of the young girl. I did not 
aK if I counted for anything in her eyes, or if s 
were inclined to loveme. I might be to her only a 
oddity, a person whom it amused her to watch, a per 
son who varied somewhat from the others around her 
It was impossible, in this position, to employ any con- 
fidant, and I therefore found my only solace in mj 
verses, which I wrote and rewrote. . s 
“It was now only two days before our depaiem . 
The rain was coming down in torrents, and cons 
quently no ride or ant had been planned. Through 
the chateau rang the sound of voices, the notes of he | 
piano and the clase of billiard balls. 
“After breakfast I left the noisy party, who not age : 
ing did not miss me, and going to the dear library 
tharc established myself with a bok but at the end o of 
. fifteen minutes I threw the book aside and began 
scratch off some verses. es 
“1 heard Reine playing and singing, and then ¢ 
burst of applause. I would not go back to the salo 
I felt that I should be more. ridiculous, more disma 
than ever, this dreary morning which was in accordance “ 
with my mood, for it was raining’ in my heart as wel 
as in the sky. 
“Tears were in my eyes and I permitted them to 
drop on my paper. I should have done the same had 
she been present ; perhaps she would have pais 
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*“ Were I writing a romance I could enlarge on these 
_ tears, which are the dew of early illusions, but as I said 
before I am not writing a book. ~ 

-“ By degrees, however, the work with which I busic i 
myself absorbed my whole attention. I no long: 
heard what was going on in the salon. 

“I must have been there two hours, sitting with my 
head resting on my hand. I had not heard the door 
open nor an advancing footstep. Suddenly I started 
as a voice said in my ear: 

** Shall you soon have done writing?’ 

“J lifted rhy head and instinctively, as when I was a 
school-boy and afraid of my manuscript being seen, | 
covered my paper with my hands. 

* Reine began to laugh. 

“Oh! you need not be afraid! I willnot read your 
letters.’ 

“She was radiant with good-humored malice, and 
even while saying that she would not read, she leaned 


over the table. 


‘JT can see her now. I remember the color of the 
dress she wore and the folds across her breast caused 
by her attitude. 

“The table was a large one, otherwise I should have 
felt her warm breath on my cheek, but I was intoxi- 
cated by that graceful head so near me. “J slowly 
lifted my hands and allowed her to see the unequal 
length of the lines I had written. 

“It is not a letter,’ I replied, with a faint smile. 
' suddenly coming to a decision to tell her everything. 
5 
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“I smiled, as I say, but I fancy she detected the f 
that I had been shedding tears, but instead of be’ 
touched she seemed rently annoyed, almost ang 
She straightened herself and her face became sudden} 
grave. a 

“‘Ah! it is true,’ she murmured: * ‘You, writ 
verses !’ 

“I did not reply. I gently pushed the slate 
paper toward her, but Reine recoiled with evident — 
disdain. The faintest tinge of ee eat) was visibl 
in her eyes. : 

“You have some sorrow, then?? 

** No, none whatever.’ 

“* May I read your verses?’ 

“I was horrified. 

“* Aloud, do you mean?’ I asked. : 

“She colored. Pics 

“*Of course, in the salon.’ _ 

““I did not write them for every one ae see.” 

“*You wish to keep them to yourself, then? 
“I felt my trembling lips turn white. — i 


“* You intend them for some one } ?’ asked Reine : 
Chavanges. 


“* Yes.’ ee i RE 
“There was a silence of some seconds—a terri 
silence. -I must have been very pale, for I felt that 
was trembling from head to foot ; my eyes were rivet 
on those of Reine. Love hovered there, ready 


descend upon us. Reine extended her hand towal 
the manuscript. 


. 


_ out the verses. 


ram 
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‘Ts it for me?’ she said, with proud, bewitching 


_ grace. 


“T stammered yes, and rising from my chair I held 


_ “She hesitated, and half-turned away. 
“What had she seen in my face that caused her 


- lovely smile to vanish, and rendered her face so cold 


and almost hard? 


“*JT don’t understand poetry,’ she continued, in an 


e entirely different tone. 


“I tried to believe that these words were dictated 


by modesty—the paper trembled in my hand. Her 


face stiffened into a semblance of marble. 


“*T don’t like poetry, I prefer prose,’ she added. 


< “Why do you waste your time in this way?’ 


““Why this sudden coldness, this cruelty ?’ 

“She suddenly seemed to realize it and attempted to 
speak more gently. 

“*Excuse me, Monsieur d’Altenbourg, I did not 
intend to disturb you, nor intrude on a moment of 
inspiration. Pray go on.’ 

“She bowed and turned away. She was going out 


_ by the same door she had entered. It was Sti: therts 


fore, that she had not intended to pass through the 


library on her way to her room. 


“As if afraid that I should notice this, and think she 


_ came for me, she now turned back again and said: 


“These gentlemen propose to act a charade to-night. 


IT came to ask your assistance. If I had but known! 
Will you come ‘and talk about it? It is very bad in 
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you to be so much alone: One would think you were 
out of temper with us.’ 
“She departed, and the light that filled the Kbeany 
disappeared with her. 
“T sank into the great leather-covered chair from 
which I had risen with a strange feeling of weariness. 
What sort of a creature was this? Was she artless 
and innocent, or was she a thorough woman of the a 
world ? te 
“It was of little use to question myself, I could not 
answer, and was only more and more convinced of 7 : 
love for this enigma. 
“I gathered my verses together and proceeded to 
tear eae into tiny bits ; tenn looking about for some 
way of getting rid of the débris which I could not 
leave on the table or throw on the floor, I dropped 
them into the great empty chimney and set fire to them 
with a match. I watched them burn with a vague 
feeling of wonder, and saying to myself: | 
“<The ashes will go up the chimney the next time ite 
door is opened. But she ney. see them and pertney 
she will feel a little remorse.’ 
“ But I did not indulge long in this fancy. 
“That same evening on isayaie the table, when she” 
could speak to me, aihiease by fia others, she said : 
“"T wish to flatter you a little. I am willing to read 
your verses if you will copy them, aia struck me as ; 
being very illegible.’ ea 
wy have burned them.’ 
“‘They were not good then?’ 
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_“*They were useless. 
““How do you know that? You can remember 
them, though, I sce a 
“* Not in the least.’ 
_“*Then you must write others for me.’ 
“LT bowed, without acquiescing in this new capr ice. 
“* You refuse, then ?’ 
“*When I write for you, Mademoiselle, it will be in 
prose.’ 
“This reply which I intended to be very dignified 
: was almost rude. Reine smiled Lat 
“After all,’ she answered, ‘you are pr obably 
_ right. Poetry is a falsehood. hats who have really 
anything to say can say it in prose.’ She hesitated a 
- moment and then added quickly : 
as “*However, if there is the making of a great poet 
in you, I will not laugh at you any more, but I shall 
_ pity j you sincerely.’ 
_ “She went away, then returning held out her hand. 
_“*Let us be friends at all events,’ she said: 
“I took her hand and pressed it gently. It was the 


- first time that she had done me the honor to treat me 


with this familiarity. 

s “If I had felt the smallest animosity I should have 
been disarmed by this touch. 

_ “YT did not need to swear that I was quite ready to 
s be her friend. She was perfectly well aware of this 
, truth. 

“Two or three times in the evening our eyes met; 
hers were calm and confident. I forced myself to keep 


aes 


.cation of any especial interest I found in the worl 
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out of my own the smallest light of presumptio ie 
confidence. , Bice 

‘“ When it was time to retire, Gaston, the oung 0 
who was allowed the eet of re hands ¥ wit. 


me Sindovia., 
“When I bade her good-night I intended B use 
right she had herself caninesea upon me, but her 


“T passed the entire night in going over the incident ots 
of the day, and when morning came [ was very wes r 


evening. 

‘ The two days we passed after this at ip cha 
were totally without incident. Reine treated me 
she did the other guests. She was of course “obli 
to be civil to every one alike, it was a duty on whie h 
her grandmother particularly insisted. The only i 


her farewell : : 
_ "We shall leave for Paris carlior this year that la 


“She said this to no one but. myself, and th 


simple words were very precious to me. * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MISS SHARP. 


EINE had an English woman as companion, a 

2 - Miss Puere™ 298 was pretty and had excellent 
Poem | 3 

~ “During my: first visit to the Chateau de Chavanges 
—- I had little occasion to speak to her. She was very 
oe retiring in her deportment, and lived, in the midst of 
- this frivolous circle, very much to herself. She was 
: silent ina crowd, but talked fluently and agreeably 
when with the Marquise and Reine. She read a great 
deal and embroidered, and was appar ently in the same 


Serene mood from mor ning until night—always with a 
aa half-smile on her lips, ich hever imparted any joy- 
_ousness to her gray eyes with their downeast lids. In 
ss _ the « evening she poured out the tea and coffee on the 

~ balcony i free dinner, and then went to the piano, if it 
: WwW ona necessary to poor ears some tenor; she was the 


eee a the Marquise. She was in fact the shadow 
and foil to the brilliant Reine. She was always treat- 
ed with great politeness hy every one. Gaston amused 
himself by shaking hands, and saying good-night in 
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ery, er 
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English, but no one would have thought of being m u 
to her. I was astonished to hear that she was b 1 
twenty-three. Her gravity made her appear mu 
older. ; 

“Two or three times I met her in the hie: of th 
chateau. She came there to consult some historic 
works which were very rare. Qne day she seated he 
self and began to make.a translation. Another’ day s 
consulted me in regard to a new romance. She did. 
say, but she made me feel, that she disapproved of 
liberty taken by French novel writers in their a 
2 pictures of seri a ‘ 


alk when she bean a doubtful oii ineen wees 
sufficient indication of her displeasure. - 
“ Reine was very kind to her, without evincing ar 
marked sympathy. Since then I have thought t 
Mademoiselle de Chevanges was delighted to have _ 
this companion a sort of screen which she could interpos 
between her own modesty and the guests of her gra 
mother. The companion, too, was useful to calm~ th 
Marquise when she insisted on dwelling on the storie 
of her youth. After my first visit to Madame de C 
vanges at the chateau, I determined when the ladi 
returned to Paris to take Miss Sharp into my confidenc 
“I called on the Marquise and found that she was t 
ill to see me. Reine was with her grandmother é 
the English woman received me. — ale 
4 ae obliged to talk some for fifteen ‘minute 
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and.naturally selected her young mistress as the object 


was there the smallest shade of that gentle irony that 
e betrays the revolt of the inferior. She particularly 
- praised the loyalty (this was one of the words she 
affected) and the steadiness of Reine’s character, and 
_ insensibly went on to say that her cherished dream was 
_ to see her dear pupil married to a man of family and 
cultivation, a man who was worthy of her many rare 
_ ‘gifts of mind and heart. The Marquise of course had 
oS not many more years to live—in fact, the word years 
was singularly out of place. The smallest cold would 
carry her off. What then would become of Mademoi- 
~ selle Reine, left thus alone? Who would be her 
* guardian and what guardian would be like a husband? 
Be *T smiled as I listened. I heard myself speaking, 
but I had no idea what I was saying. Miss Sharp 
looked me full in the face with her steel-gray eyes, and 
T felt that she was reading my very thoughts. The 
husband she meant was certainly myself. She made 
am ‘me understand this, and as if her eyes were not sufli- 
 eiently explicit, she uttered the name of Gaston de 
 Thorvilliers, and declared with considerable energy that 
ee. the was not in the least the kind of husband for 
_ Mademoiselle de Chavanges. 
He was acharming fellow undoubtedly. Miss Sharp 
pronounced this word in a way that made me feel it te 
be a concession to public opinion, to which she re- 
luctantly submitted. But she added that the young 
man’s disposition was diametrically opposed to that of 


Mademoiselle Reine. 


of her praise. She did not flatter her.in the least, nor | 


wound the delicacy of this English woman. — 


“Reine, she said, was certainly a spoiled child. ‘Sh 
affected to be more spoiled than she was, to ami 
her grandmother. But when the Marquise was go. 
when a husband had taken her place, the you 
lady would be entirely transformed, and a verita 
grande dame, fastidious to a fault, would emerge fre ee 
this chrysalis. This girl was entirely misunderstood : 
by the friends of the Marquise, and was unknown 
those persons who were worthy of her acquaintance. 

Miss Sharp cited the names of several English Due 
esses whom she compared to Reine, but always to t 
advantage of the latter. These confidences were 
strangely in advance of my dreams that I could hard 
comprehend them, and finally I lost my self-possessio 
I did not, however, that day make my confessio 
Strangely enough, I took it into my head that, if Ire 
ognized in myself the desirable husband, I should 


“I therefore confined myself to vague felicitations on 
the warm friendship entertained by Miss Sharp fe 
Mademoiselle de Chavanges, and to thanks for th 
confidence with which I was honored. ee 

“Did she detect my embarrassment? At all events 
she did not abuse it, and when my visit seemed to have 
been long enough she rose without affectation and 
dismissed me. an 

“Miss Sharp was of good family. Her father was 
Colonel and a Baronet, but had speculated and lost his 
fortune. Under the pretence of perfecting her French 
education his daughter had accepted the position offered 
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a ic by Mademoiselle de Chavanges. There was nothing 
in her bearing nor her manner to indicate the paid 
companion. She made so few pretensions and kept 
herself so entirely in her place that her place was 
everywhere. 


-“*How strange is destiny,’ I said to myself, as I left 


thé house. ‘If I did not love Reine de Chavanges, - 
who acts as a spur to my ambition, I should love this 


noble young girl and restore her rank to her !’ | 
“The indisposition of the Marquise proved to be 


_ more serious than was at first supposed. The regular 


receptions were given up, and as Reine could not 


receive alone, the house was closed nearly all winter. 
*] had no solace except my occasional meetings with 


Miss Sharp. I hada right of course to question her 


in regard to the health of the Marquise. She gave me 
all the news she could, and then we talked of Reine. 
* “On my second visit I opened my heart. For the 
first time in my life I talked of myself, and it was a 
relief to me, almost like that of the confessional, which 
I had long neglected. 

“The English woman, discreet, modest and senti- 
mental, welcomed with kindness this confession of love. 
She was proud, she said, that she had already divined 


it. 
*T knew long ago,’ she said, with great animation, 


 *£ knew that you, Romeo, had given your soul to Juliet. 


Be comforted; there are neither Montagues nor Cap- 
ulets to prevent you from giving her your-name.’ 
“T did not venture to speak of other claimants, nor 
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inflicted on the poet.’ 
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especially of Gaston de Thorvilliers. Miss Shar 
seemed to understand my reserve, and she at once b 
gan to speak of Gaston, Had I seen any cause to dis 
trust her, I should have asked myself why she gay 
so many reasons to hate my friend, and why, boasting 
as she did that.she always depreciated him to Re 
did she run the risk of compelling this young girl,’ 
all her haughty independence, to defend and love 
companion from childhood. - : 
“I thought her zeal excessive; but why shoul 
have been suspicious. Miss Sharp knew better th 
did Reine’s noble character. I thought everythit 
was right, and it was with passionate friendship that 
pressed Miss Sharp’s hands. She made me understa 
without departing from her English reserve, that s 
was always ready to talk of Reine to me. Althoug 
she would not say so positively, she was convinced th 
Mademoiselle de Chavanges would soon love mea 
deserved to be loved. , 
“Reine was quite as sentimental as I! I smiled 
first time she said this. I felt called upon to expl 
this smile, and told the story of the library. | 
“ Miss Sharp reflected, and shook her head. ae 
“’ That was coquetry,’ she said, ‘and you may be sur 
that she will some day ask you to write some verses 
her! ” ; : 
“*She has already done so.’ “ ¥ 
**T knew it.’ tee a 
-““Tt was only.from a polite desire to cure the wounc 
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“ Miss Sharp’s eyelids fluttered a little, and then, lay- 
ing both her hands in mine, she continued with a smile : 

“*You must not think of that. The hour for poetry 
will sound for her yet, and I am by no means sure that 
it is not here now.’ 

“A new incident that marked this second stage in 
my love, and which was the conclusion of the episode 
in the library, made me believe that at least Miss Sharp 
was doing her best to induce Mademoiselle de Chavan- 


ges to take a romantic view of things. 


“During one of the. brief visits that I made, if it 
may be called a visit, when I stood for a few minutes 
just inside the door of the salon, Reine entered. 

“T had seen her pass several times ina carriage when 
I was riding in the Champs Elysées. She was with 
Miss Sharp as usual and was taking a little fresh air 
after long weary hours spent in watching over her 
erandmother. Miss Sharp had given me a hint as to 
the hours and the days when I was most likely to meet 
her. 

“She seemed to me both pale and sad. She started 
when she saw me, and returned my salutation with a 
certain grave tenderness. It seemed to me that she 
wished to say: 

“*T was thinking of you. Why cannot I stop the 
carriage and take you in? What solitude can be worse 
than mine, and when my grandmother is taken away, 
what will it be then?’ 

“J yead all this in her bow and in her smile. I felt 


siesta 
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entered the salon on the day I have mentioned. _ 
“I was taking leave of the English woman. Mad 
moiselle de Chavanges stood in the door-way, and, mA 


‘ae: AB 


heed Rae . coe 
: “* Thanks, Monsieur d’Altenbourg, I knew you we 

here, grandma knows it, too. I bring you her thanks 
ss with mine. ‘She is much touched by your visi: i 


in that case we shall at once go to Italy. She ae 
to pass a winter in Rome, and the physician approve: 
of the plan. If the journey cures her, I shall be gl 
to see Rome, otherwise I do not care to travel. I am 
weary and would like to rest.’ ee a 
“She half-turned to an arm-chair near, as if ee aaa 
herself, but she was probably ashamed of this weak- 
ness, for she contented herself with placing her elbow | 
-on the back, and then, changing her manner of speech, 
said hastily : ; 
“"How is Gaston? Does he personally feave th 
daily card that is brought to us from him?’ 3 
“Of course he does! !? answered the English woman 
hastily, without leaving me time to reply, and wit 
the same little flutter a the eyelias of which I have 
spoken. _ 
“It must be a great annoyance to you, Miss Sharp, a 
for you do not like him, I know.’ 
*“* My dear !” exclaimed the English woman, greatly 
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 gcandalized at this incautious remark from Reine, who 
‘now reverted to her approaching journey. 


*We will spend the remainder of the winter, and 


- the spring too, very likely, in Italy. In fact I have 


no idea when I shall return.’ 
“With an ingenuousness that conquered her‘ filial 


piety she did not say we when she spoke of returning to 


France. Her instinctive frankness, with which she so 


- often did battle, suggested to her that, to be free to 


‘return, she must be friendless and alone. 


“Her voice dropped as she spoke. She sighed, and” 
with a tenderness which I had never before seen in her, 


| folded her pretty hands on the back of the chair in 


an attitude of prayer, and murmured : 

“*My poor, dear grandmother! When I kiss her, 
a always hope that I may infuse new life into her 
veins, or take away something of the infirmities of her 


years.’ 


_ “Her white lids fell to conceal a tear, and then, after 
a moment’s silence, she said : 

«¢Monsieur @’Altenbourg, you who are a poet ought 
to put into rhyme a dream I have just had.’ 

“T looked at her with apprehension. This capricious 
creature was about to laugh at me, by way of reveng- 
ing herself for having shown any feeling ; for of course 
this indulgence for my poetry, which Miss Sharp had 
prophesied, could not have come so quickly. 

«*VYes,? she continued, ‘I have had such a strange 
dream. We were on the sea-shore, sitting on the 
rocks, grandmamma and I, when suddenly the tide 
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came in all around us. Grandmamma said nothing, 
made no sound, but drew herself a little apart fro 
me; she did not fall into the sea, but gradually fade 
away and floated off like a cloud. I wanted to hold her 
back, and with a shriek I ran forward, I slipped and 
was about to fall, when I felt a strong hand take mine 

This is all, for then I awoke.’ . 

‘Beautiful! Beautiful!’ exclaimed the Englisl 
woman, with an enthusiasm that was most encouraging, — 
_ “‘I think it would be pretty told ina poem. As t 
myself, I'am not pleased with this dream. It seems 
to me as if I were the heroine of a tragedy. Try to 
make me think better of poetry and dreams, too.’ : 

“" Whose was the hand that aided you?’ asked Miss e 
Sharp, with a little glance at me. <ao 

“Ah! that is the mystery! I do not know. Ite 
may have been that of a man belonging to a bathing 
machine, or to the revenue service, I can’t say !” 

“She smiled with a little mocking air that did not 
wound me in the least, and then, as if she feared to 
seem coquettish by her apparent wish to repair the 
wrongs she had done me, since through her my verses 
were destroyed, she hastily added: 

“‘T have astonished you, I see. Has not Miss Sharp 
told you that we have been reading a great deal of 
poetry lately? Victor Hugo, Lamartine—and she has" 
even translated Lord Byron for me. My education | 
will soon be complete and I shall know enough, per- 


haps, not to make poets and friends unhappy by my 
unreasonable caprices,’ 
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“She laughed, but I detected a certain womanly 
es gravity in Wee very laughter. 

“It was the first time that Reine had permitted me 
to see so much of her real self. She wore that day a 
- dress of gray silk, fitting her perfect figure most ac- 
- eurately. Not an ornament, on the throat, in the ears 
or on her hands, marred, by a flash or glitter the soft 
- harmony. * 

“Why at this moment did I not utter one appeal— 
one avowal of my adoration? It would have saved 
us—both her and me. Happiness was there—loyal, 
religious and natural happiness. _I had only to extend 
my hand—she would not have rejected it. We would 
have been then affianced, and each of us would have 
___ kept our promise. 
“Was it the presence of Miss Sharp that withheld 
me? Was it a dread of startling her? She was very 
young, only eighteen, and I had no right to take 
her at a disadvantage. 
a “T do not know what I said—I stammered a few 
a _ vague words about the great poets whose names had 
a just passed her lips. T. was stupid, but, after all, it 
was innocence rather than stupidity. She was too 
innocent herself to understand the cause of my 
embarrassment. 
 -*T caught a contemptuous flash in Miss Sharp’s gray 
eyes, while Reine opened her’s wide in wonder at my 
awkward reticence. 
oa . 6 


= 


‘tion. Such lessons, it seems to me, should be taugh 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HOME AGAIN. 


realized what I ought to have done, what I oe 
have said. zest 

“Some one ought to have taught me the science 
that diplomacy imposed upon young hearts by civiliza 


When: however, I think of the terrible misunderstand- 
me that made the misery of two human beings, I stil 


chastiséd me, but against humanity, who did not a 
fide their secrets to me, though I, too, was a man a 
all the loyalty of my human pa oatn. | : 


tragedy of our lives. I saw her selling roses and ] 
loved her. She surprised me writing verses, and ws 
afraid to eee) as ites a sentimental love te she 


she talked to me of Debby. and allowed. me to pr 
glimpse of her inner nature, I hesitated in : my tu 


| Be her. 


I was blind, impious, shod: and I lost myself and 
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“T saw her no more that year. The Marquise de 


Chavanges recovered in some degree, and entered into 


wy - that c& period of convalescence which is the slow 


oe preparation for the last sleep. She went with her grand- 


28 daughter and Miss Sharp to Italy.. They remained in 
Rome for the remainder of the winter. I had news of 
them indirectly for some time. I was tempted to write 


to Miss Sharp, but had not the courage. I did not 


know that she might not show my letter to Reine, and 
aD that case 1 doula not judge of the effect it would 
produce. 


-“T passed the winter in a state of great suspense. I 


went much into the world, having an idea that it was 
a discipline and education that Irequired. Gaston was 
_ traveling. I knew only on his return that he had been 
- in-Rome. He spoke of these ladies as being settled in 
-_asuperb palace, and of the admiration Reine’s beauty 


excited ; but the Marquise was patriotic, she would 
admit no Italian among her suitors. 

“You still have a chance!’ he said to me, laughing. 

“T had never confided in him, but he very well knew 
what my hopes were. 

“T asked him about Miss Sharp. He seemed amazed 


: - at the question. 


“*She is well. Do you propose to make love to that 


~ sentimental blonde ?’ 


“*And why not?’ I ceeehed. with a laugh that I 
considered to be excessively gay and careless, but which 
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caused my Bien: whose experience was great, to chr 
his shoulders. — 
“In the spring I went to Strasbourg to embrasaln : 
old master, the Abbé Cabirand. I Hiceee my heart 
him. f 
**Go to her grandmother,’ he said, very wisely, * 
soon as she returns to France, or,’ he added quick] 
“if yen desire it, I will communicate with her in yo 
name.’ 
“T thanked him. It required only the rhetori 
flourishes of this excellent man to spoil everything. 
fancied the letter he would-write, with Latin and Gre 
quotations, and a device at the head of each page dra 
from a psalm. 
“When I returned home I learned that the tadieal 
passed directly through Paris, and were then at t 
chateau. 
“Gaston announced that we were to be faite tot 
chateau with his father, but that there would be n 
hunting, no gayety and very few guests. The Mar. 
quise called herself cured, but she was too easily fa- 
tigued to allow her to show any extensive hospitality. 
“*Guests this year will go there in turn,’ said Gastot 
tome. ‘The Marquise said to my father that the law. 
yer, the curé and the psalms would be required in t 
autumn. Look out for yourself at all events.’ | 
“*Thank you kindly for your advice.’ 
“*Any way, Reine is a very beautiful woman.” — 
“T started at these brutal words, but I felt no pang 
jealousy as I heard them. 
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With what anxiety I counted the hours, and with 
what agony I made the little journey ! 
“We arrived at the chateau one glorious morning. 


_ «Gaston had been singing, and I, lulled by his voice as 


by 4 brawling bivick, aduieed in a delightful dream 


_ in which I promised myself to be brave and adroit. I 
_ Was stupefied when I again beheld Reine, for she had 


become wonderfully beautiful. She had returned from 
Italy, not transformed but developed. Her complex- 
ion was warmer in tone, her éyes had greater depth and 
fire, her smile had more sweetness, and she had : acquired 
a more artistic fashion of being beautiful. A few well- 
chosen jewels, purchased at eae added the finishing 
touch to her beauty. I found her grown in hoioht, 
also. It may be, however, that she simply held haikelé 
with more erectness. 

“She welcomed us with as much aordialie as before, 
but her manner was more that of a woman of the world 
than of a young girl. She was perfectly modest, but 
her dresses were more décolletée, and on her beautiful 
arms jingled her coral and mosaic bracelets, which she 
showed with pride as souvenirs of her travels, extend- 
ing her round, white wrist to every eye. 

* Now that I am old, I understand the vague terror 
mingled with adoration, which seized me as I watched 
this young girl and her radiant beauty. 

“I loved her, not only with that mystic love that 
rises above the flesh, but with that intense passion 
which demands entire possession. 

“I must have said something like this with my eyes, 
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for she for the first time dropped her own, and turned 
: away. Her breast heaved as if alarmed at my expre: 
2 sion. r 
Be “ Gaston’s father ponds athe chitensitic day befor 
we did. The Marquise, frivolous as she was, had un= 
. questionably made this a condition of the visit she had 
invited us to make. Perhaps, too, she wished to hav 
within reach, in case of a sudden decision, some one 
whom to turn for advice. Miss Sharp seemed to bear 
me malice, and avoided ‘hearing my secret. She ws 
extremely polite, but wasted no smiles on me, and 
now never met her in the library. 
“It is true that I no longer cared for the hooks, aa = 
. I no longer sought excuses to isolate myself. I had 
a become very proud of my name, and also I ep admit. 
of my face. : | 

“The very evening of my arrival, as I stood ‘belt 
my mirror, I said, half aloud, ‘I will ask her mys lf 
and I will. win her in that way !’ | 
“The day after I had made this aenclince miele 
‘ myself I trembled before Reine de Chavanges, whom 
met one bright morning in the garden when I was sure 

that she was in-doors. 2 eee a 
“I had not slept. I was in a burning fever, and 
when I saw her coming from that part of the garden 
directly in front of the library windows, where roses 
were cultivated to perfection, I felt a sudden pang. 


“She was surprised to see me, and colored as deer 
as I had done. a ae 
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““She was the first to speak. ‘By what miracle are 
you down-stairs before nine o’clock ?’ 

“She laughed, and I ventured to smile. 

**And you, Mademoiselle ?’ 

“Oh! I! Itis my habit. You did not know it 
Fr then?’ 

_ “I might have told her that I was aware of the fact, * 
and that it was for that I had come to the garden, but 
I did not wish to lie. I therefore told the truth. 

“*No, Mademoiselle, I did not know it.’ 

“ She answered gayly : 

“Ah! you took me for a Parisienne, but I am a 
country girl, while you—’ 

“*T am a peasant lad.’ 
: -“*A peasant lad who writes verses?’ 
~ -. tA country girl who admires Victor Hugo, and 
translates Byron !’ | 

“*T have finished my studies,’ 

**And I, Mademoiselle, have followed your advice ; 

I write only prose nowadays.’ 
ee * She lifted her roses to her face to breathe their fra- 
__grance, and did not reply. I grew bolder and, witha 
glance at the flowers, I said : 
: “Ts it a charity sale again?’ 

ee *No.’ 

**So much the worse.’ 

**And why ?’ 
~ Because I would purchase your entire collection.’ 

®*You would be very extravagant then, for I should 

ask a very high price.’ 
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" Her voice quivered, and with the roses still shielding _ 
her face she moved on a few steps. . 

“My temples throbbed furiously. I walked by hep 
side. I was afraid that she would soon return to the — 
house, and, stopping short, I said in a tone that I~ 
endeavored to render careless : 

“If you will not sell them, will you give them 
away ?” ae 

“She removed the roses from. before her face, and 7 
looked full in my eyes. | 

“*To my friends? Yes, most willingly.’ 

“* Surely then, | may pretend— 

"Oh! she cried, with a gay laugh, ‘don’t use the 
word pretend. I loathe it. Are you my friends se 
Tell me simply and truly.’ ; 

“T tried to throw my whole soul into my voice as 
I made the commonplace reply : : 

“*T am indeed your friend.’ 

“Ah! then, here is a rose for you.’ 

“© Thanks.’ 

“We walked on a few steps. We were just pevomies 
the flower garden on the gravel walk between it and the 
house. She stopped short, seemed to hesitates and 
then turned into the avenue. : 

ne did not come down-stairs with: you' f 

INO. gs 

“Lazy fellow! He is still sleeping. He is never _ 
willing to rise with the sun, except when there isagrand 
hunt in prospect. But you have not told me why you 
are Out so early yourself.’ 
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: “Gaston’s name aroused my Selousy. and in my 
anger I spoke: 
““IfT were to tell you, you would perhaps be angry !’ 
Reine stole a glance at me. She drew her brows 
aS slightly topother, She assumed that air of dignity 
so amazingly becoming to her. 
_ “*What could you say tome, Monsieur d’Altenbourg, 


* We 
_ that could awaken my anger?’ 


“This pride, tempered by a smile, instead of intimi- 
dating, re-assured me. 
Pe “* Suppose I were to say to you, for instance, that I 
_ did not wake early because I have not slept, and that, 
_ without any hope or thought of meeting you, I yet 
love to linger in this part of the Sheen where you 
come so Gian. W 
“T lost my breath, the words had come so rapidly. 
“She smiled, and her voice was as sweet as her 


smile. 


“*There is nothing in that which should make me 


angry.’ 
“*And if I were to tell you that I love you?’ 


“She struek me lightly on the arm with her bunch of 


roses, and tried to laugh as she said: 
“*You have already said that you were my friend.’ 
“*Your friend? oh! yes, 1am your friend. That 
I can be even against your will, but your—husband ?’ 
“She uttered a little nervous laugh. 
“*Ah! That is indeed a more serious matter.’ 
“* And frightens yon ?? 
No.” ® 


o- 


the long list of suitors, and merely venture to hope 
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“* Astonishes you then?’ . . 
“*No, again. But I supposed you would tell me in 
a gentler fashion.’ | 
“*You like prose.’ : fie 
“Now that I had spoken I felt much more brave. 
She half turned away. I did not see her face, bu 
under the broad-brimmed garden hat she wore, BF 
caught sight of the rosy flush on her throat. jg 
s "After | a short silence which, however, seemed end 
less to me, she spoke again: | : oa 
“* After all, you are Be Sg in speaking to me in this 
way. I accept the ae you offer, and as frankly 
give you mine in return. I warn you, however, that — 
it is higher in price even than my roses, for 1 have — 
never yet had a friend. All these young men who fre 
quent this house, who ask my hand because of the dowry 
of a million which is mine, would not care for my friend- 
ship without my dowry. We have good reasons to be 
friends, but are these reasons strong enough for us to 
become man and wife? I scandalize you, I fear.’ 
“ I was not scandalized, but I was uneasy. 
“She continued : ; 
“What would you have? I have heard such a con- — = 
stant talk about marriage that Iam both blasée and — 
distrustful. se two or three ic when a hat i is lifted. 


ball, I say to hiyselbs Ah! Hore is another who 
asks my hand. I allow my grandmother to swell 


that on this list there is some one pte (e | may myse 
eonsider desirable.’ eee 


i. 


Suis 
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“Reine affected great gayety, but it was easy to see 
that she was sad. I distinctly beheld a cloud of ideas 
daneing about her like butterflies, and could even see 


their reflection on her face. For the first time, this 
young ¢ oir], who as a rule said all she wished, found it 
difficult to express herself, and was greatly confused. 


~ She walked on faster and faster. The avenue led 
to a pretty linden grove. We went that far, and then 


_ stopped without entering its dense shadow. 
* Reine took off her it and tossed it on the stone. 


seat just on the edge of the grove. Then, smoothing 


her hair lightly with her hand, she said, as she looked 


me full in the face : 

**T understand that you can ask but one thing of me 
and that is to become the Comtesse d’Altenbourg. 
You are obliged to tell me what all these other men 
would say if they were not afraid that I would laugh in 
their faces. But Iam greatly troubled. Innovels and 


oni the stage, marriage is a dénouement. - In real life it 


isa beginning. I fear this beginning, and I am ashamed 
of having disentangled my little romance in this com- 
monplace way. Iam well aware that it is very bold 
in me to say this, but I have been so badly brought up. 
You have discovered this, I am sure.’ 

* She gave a nervous little laugh. The roses began 


to be in her way. She threw them on the bench by the 


side of her hat, and, clasping her hands passionately 


~ she exclaimed : 


**Ah! If no one had ever said anything to me 
about marriage! I would accept it ‘as a chance that 
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ought not to intimidate a courageous nature, and I~ 
ipould say to myself that I was Reesmninen to bea good _ 
woman like my mother. But, if you only knew! — 
Grandmamma will not keep back her souvenirs. She — 
gives me the strangest hints for a young girl to hear. — 
Her repentances are as profane as her gayeties, and — 
then Miss Sharp, the sentimental Miss Sharp, is not 


willing that I should marry without being sure that I ae 


love my husband as if he were a hero. There are some 
poets, I must admit, who do not arouse my distrust, — 
and then, too, this sunny morning, these roses, every- — 
thing, in short, counsels me to snatch at happiness, and 
makes me feel that it is dangerous to let it slip through — 
my fingers. Since you are my friend, I must feel at — 


ease with you and speak openly, and the truth isT am _ 
miserable, and feel that there is no reason why I should _ 


beso. What can you say to console and re-assure me ?’ 

“She was magnificent, and her beautiful fage was 
like the heavens 5 in which the gods were struggling: — 
She had made a great effort to tell me this. Her brow 
was suffused, and her eyes sparkled with tears, or a 
mocking laugh. 

SL Suara and intoxicated, longed to take her in- 
my arms, and with a kiss initiate her in that sacred — 
happiness of which she dreamed. | 

“I was probably very pale. She caret my pal- — 
lor and misunderstood it. % 

“*You, too, have suffered,’ she said, with the amaciae 
ing candor of a child, ‘and I pain you by my words, _ 
but it is necessary that we understand each other.’ 
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_ ~“Her frank innocence charmed and soothed me. My 
5 heart beat with less violence, I smiled in a brotherly 
_ Way upon her, and believed myself to be very strong, 
merely because she was innocent! She seated herself 
by on the bench. Pushing aside the roses she made room 
for me by her side. 

© Tet us talk sensibly together,’ she said. 

~ “Then what we have been saying,’ I answered, ‘is 
not sensible.’ 

“She shook her head. 

“*E have always been more romantic. than I chose to 
‘appear,’ she replied. ‘It is a weakness that I inherit 
from my grandmamma. Would that I had half the 
_ self-possession of Miss Sharp. I wish however to pro- 
ee: pose to you that you shall not speak to me on this 
subject fora week. Do you agree?’ 

To anything you desire.’ 

_-**'That is the reply of a suitor.’ 

: “*It comes from the heart of one who loves you.’ 

“She dropped her white lids quickly over her dark 
eyes, in which glowed a fire she wished to hide. 

_  -**With what ease you men utter certain words! 

‘Well then, my friend, let me tell you that I esteem 

you immensely, but I can’t answer you at present. Say 

_ nothing to grandma. Do not go.to her to ask her to 

a give me to you. If you did I should promptly refuse. 

We must keep this walk a secret between ourselves. 

Be to me what you were yesterday, good, kind and 
trustful. WhenI have come to a decision I will tell 

you so frankly. Is this all settled now ?’ | 


Se 


as? 


without cursing me?’ 
**T shall love you always.’ 
% Sec ! You have broken ae agreement sea ! 


Soil ; 
“If I do not send you, you will go of yourself, be 
cause you find that you embarrass me !’ 

“I moved a little nearer her side. 

“* And why ?’ I asked. sie ee 

“She turned toward me. Her eyes were full of 
trouble. She said slowly, in some confusion at wha 
she had undertaken to say : a 

“* Because I shall never tell the one I love that h ie 
is dear to me, until our wedding day.’ : “= 

“‘Ah! IfI might hope to hear that avowal,’ I mur- — 
mured, as I lifted ee hand to my » and covered i its 
with kisses. : 

“Her slender hand trembled in mine. I fancied tha 
she leaned a little toward me. I passed my arm aroun 
her waist, and, drawing her toward me, looked down in. 
her eyes. They half-closed and then opened wide 
She hastily drew back, and starting to her feet, angry 


with herself more than with me, she said bee it je 
teeth : : 


e+ 


eae 
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“*Leave me instantly !’ 
et attempted to excuse myself, but she interrupted 
me with an energetic gesture : 3 
3 “fo, ho, not one word I implore you! It is my 
or > fault more than yours.’ 
ag 5 ale “*How I love you!’ I cried, without thinking if 
_ this passionate cry at this moment would not aggra- 
vate my offense.’ 
_ “But this imprudence penned to give me the victory. 
pa She came toward me, and, okie full in my eyes, 
= said softly : — 
“Tf I should say the same would you leave me? 
os Would you go?’ 
~ -**You love me?’ 
2 “She folded her arms, and with bowed head stood 
ae silent for a minute, then with a long-drawn sigh of 
— _ Weariness, and in a constrained and measured voice, as 
~ if she had been weighing and judging the words of 
: another person, she said: — 
aes ‘Frankly, I do not know. Let us conclude a truce 
eS _ for the present.’ 
“She lifted her hat, and placing it on her head 
moved on toward the flower beds. 
eee ST, considerably disconcerted by these abrupt changes 
| - though without the smallest remorse for having broken 
our fraternal agreement, but agitated by an immense 
em pre, and at the same time uncertain what I could say 
that would not wound her in the state of nervous ex- 
bo  citement in which she then was, picked up her roses, 
z saying as I did so: . 


sa 


ae 


ie 
Bt gs ® 
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“You have forgotten your roses.’ 

“*T do not want them! Leave them there.’ 

She hadonce more become the young and haughty — 
despot, who had so often driven me to the verge of de- 
spair. The other, who had charmed me ce ss 
ay Bak il had vanished. 


wither, the one bud she haa given me, and sdhich I h had 
put in my button-hole. | 
“She walked back to the chateau, but without the 3 
smallesthaste. Ilingeredafew moments, and then, over- & 
taking her, walked by her side for half the distance in 
absolute silence, but when’we reached the end of the 
rose garden she said, suddenly, in a clear, cold voice: 
5 ‘You have read Ruy Blas, Monsieur d’Altenbourg ?” 7 
“*T have seen it played.’ oe 
“Victor Hugo’s drama had been represented in the 
November previous, while Reine and the Marquise were — 
in Rome, and I had been present at the first represen- 
: tation. The printed play was on the table in the salon. 
Gaston had brought it from Paris. As Mademoiselle 

de Chavanges said no more, I interrogated her in my, 

turn : pea 

it ‘Why do you ask?’ , ; 
“*Because Miss Sharp wished to persuade me to. 

accept as a suitor only one who was sufficiently agile 

to scale like Ruy Blas that balcony which opens | from. 

the library. But as this hero would run no risk of pis- 

tol shot or gun I have told Miss Sharp that this proof | 

Jacked point and heroism. A gardener’s ladder is all 
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that would be required, atid I could be reached as easily 
aS. the apples on a tree in the orchard. But what then ! 
5 ae am Reine only inname. I may be spoken to, even 
: touched, without danger, and if I inspired a passion 
ina valet de chambre—’ 

“She checked herself with a reckless sort of laugh. 
This gayety saddened me like a cruelty toward her and 
myself. She continued : 

-_ ©*Grandmamma would not consider the idea absurd, 
_ and yet she has not read Ruy Blas. In her day, when 
the balcony was climbed, the window opened. Iam 
not Juliet ; you are not Romeo. There are neither 
Capulets nor Montagues to interfere withus. The ser- 
enade and the rope ladder are useless. If, however, I 
see reason to change my opinion, I will let you know. 
_ My dear friend, au revoir!’ 
“She disappeared within the chateau, which we by 
“ this time had reached. I continued to wander in the 
_ garden, delighted that I had at last made my confes- 
sion, but ashamed of what had followed, and discon- 
_ certed at the sang-froid of this singular girl, who was at 
once so charming and so unabashed. Was it not a little 
_ odd that she, like Miss Sharp, had thought of Romeo 
and Juliet? The English woman had spoken of me 
___ when she quoted Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER X. 


PROBATION. 


T THE breakfast which followed this interview — 
in the garden, Reine did not once address me. 
She teased Monsieur de Thorvilliers, chatted with 
Gaston, with every one but myself, freely and gayly. — 
“J said to myself that this reserve indicated caution _ 
and modesty. It warned me that I had no rights, and. 
that I must do penance for my temerity. on. 
“She did not know how to speak to me without i 
discretion. If she were easy and familiar she would 
my eyes be encouraging my presumption. — ‘She had 
evidently begun her part of the contract. Was not. 
speaking to me the best way of adhering to our agree-_ 
ment? I thought so and was therefore quite comforted. 


of the day, and concluded with pride that if I were ‘ 

not already loved, I soon would be, and that a comb . 
was going on between the reason of a worldly Wi 
woman, an the affection of a youlg and pure girl. [- 
saw that the influence of her grandmother and of. Miss : 
Sharp, with the impetuosity of her own nature, explained 
the mutations in Reine’s character, mech, | so Sreatly : 
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; astonished me and demolished all my logic. Afte 
she was intelligent, good and very beautiful. 

= oo) ‘I was almost terrified at the boundless horizon of 
happiness outstretched before me. I haf not suffered 


r all 


- enough to deserve it. - 

Be er, when pursuing 
spoke to me, but. 
Gaston. I began 


: strategy, it struck 
me, should have ended here. I was not jealous, but I 
ae saw that. under certain circumstances I might become 
. I gave myself a reason for this uneasiness. J 
Knew Gaston’s boldness. He was never restrained by 
. other principles than just those which were required in 
good society. Decorum kept him well in leash, but he 
- continually trembled on the verge of immorality. He 
had a way of saying things which was well calculated 
Ret pique the most. indifferent curiosity. I had often 
: heard him say that in society, one must feed the heart 
and the senses of young women, as one feeds fishes 
in a pond, which one does not propose to catch. I so 
thoroughly understood the perversity of his nature that, 

__ when I saw him take Reine’s hand and Whispering in 

her ear words that brought the color to her cheek and 

Sometimes a laugh to her lips, I felt so intense annoy- 

ance that it amounted almost to anger. 

_ “Even if Reine had postponed our engagement I 

considered it a fixed fact, and I did not choose that 

_ any one should too nearl y approach a woman I regarded 

as my wife, or disturb her calm serenity. 
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“The recollection of her manner in the garden made — 
me fear that some sudden surprise might throw her 
into the power of an unscrupulous fellow like Gaston. — 

‘At the eftd of a week I was in torture. Reine saw — 
it, but she was offended by my uneasiness, as if it indi- — 

cated a lack of confidence ; she braved me, and became — 2 
herself greatly irritated. a 
“Miss Sharp, who of course knew of the scene in the 
garden, and who had treated me during this last visit 
at the chateau with great reserve, now ‘adopted an air 
of compassion betieed me. ie 

“We were one evening in the salon after dinner and 
for a few minutes were almost isolated. The long 
windows opening on the garden were thrown wide open. 
The Marquise had been rolled out in her chair upon the 
baleony. Reine sat on a low footstool at-her grand- 
mother’s feet chatting gayly with Gaston and his father. — 

“Miss Sharp was about to withdraw as usual. I was — 
leaning on the corner of the piano, listening at a dis-_ 
tance to the conversation on the balcony. It was quite — 
dark in the part of the room where I was, andI could 
not be seen. Miss Sharp passed me, and as she i Ey 
so she stopped and whispered to me: 

““Take care, you are jealous.’ 

“I started and began to deny the accusation. 

“*Yes, you are jealous,’ she continued. ‘I know it 
and I understand it. You can be so as much as you~ 
please, only you must not allow it to be seen. You — 
may have reason to become so, but at present yon have a 
no reason whatever.’ : 


~ 
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“She did not wait for my reply, but disappeared 
- noiselessly. 

“This sympathy from Miss Sharp fortified me. 
“I joined the group on the balcony, and took up a 
position just behind the Marquise, and mingled in the 
- conversation. It seems that I was more amusing than 
usual, for Gaston laughingly congratulated me. 

“A little later, when the Marquise had gone to her 
room escorted by her grandchild, the Due de Thorvil- 
 liers and Gaston went to the Park, and I remained 
ie watching for Reine’s return, with the hope that I might 
= have a fe minutes conversation with her. 

“She appeared, and I said to her: 

““The week has expired. AmIto go? AmI to 
remain ?’ 

“Already !’ she answered, gayly. ‘Oh! how time 
_ passes! Has it seemed long to you?’ 
re “*You see that I have kept an accurate account of 

eats! 

“* May I prolong it?’ 
- **Yes_on one condition.’ 
| “I was about, stupidly enough, to speak of Gaston 
and of her familiarity with him, but she interrupted 
me. . 
~ ‘Qh! no conditions. I should think you were 
lacking in courage.’ 
 “*Or that I doubted you—very good then.’ 

“* A week is not long, I must have a fortnight.’ 

“* As much as that ?’ | 

“‘Yes, quite as much. This proves that I have a 
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great regard for you, or I should not wish to punish 
you. Take care that I do not ask a month !’ ae 
“JT submitted with a very good grace. The next 
few days she talked more to me and less to Gaston. 
“J was delighted. But Gaston was not the man to 
submit to a diminution of the importance he had en- 
joyed the last few days. I saw that he was in a sate ‘ 
of rebellion and ill-humor. ; ae 
“Three days after this Gaston entered my room one 
morning before breakfast, gay and mocking as usual, a 
cigar in his mouth and a rose in his vakiniele: But 
his gayety seemed forced, his eyes had a steel-like 
glitter that disturbed me. ieee a 
“ He did not say good-morning, but seated himself on 
the arm of a chair, took two or three whiffs of his 
cigar, and said, suddenly : 
“* Have you forbidden Reine to be as much with me 
as heretofore ?’ ; 
“I started. At the same time I was gratified by this . 
complaint, which struck me as meaning a great deal. 
“*You are mad,’ I answered, kindly. . 
“*Do not evade my question, answer it, if you me : 
“Then I say, no, and also that it is foolish to sug- 


gest such an idea, and an insult to Mademoiselle de 
Chavangen | 


“‘ Jesuit that you are!’ 
“* What is there like a Jesuit in what I sah 


“Do I not know that you are in love with my old : 
playmate ?? 


es Rls NO a cen cee RT cere were eatothne Se ere eta ANT Fy Se ma get he Ree hea EE TE, eee 
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__“* What wonderful intuition! But, tell me, what has 
gone wrong with you this morning ?’ 

“He laughed vociferously. 

“Nothing at all. Iam simply amused at the com- 
_ edy you have been acting of late, youand Reine. Tell 
oy _ me what is going on between you. Come—I am your 
ee. friend, almost your brother, and you ought to take me 
__ into your confidence. [I insist upon it.’ 

-_. ** But there is nothing to tell.’ 

: “‘And you dare to look me in the face and say that! 
__ Repeat it before the mirror. You do not dare.’ 

. "TI felt the hot blood mounting to my face. 

“ Gaston,’ I said, ‘you are simply absurd with your 
suppositions.’ 

“‘True,’ he answered, watching the smoke of his 
cigar floating up to the ceiling, ‘ you have never met in 
ot. .ithe garden, in the library, and Heaven knows where 
_ else. You are certainly very odd. You talk to her 
‘ _when people are present too little not to have much 
i to say to her when you are with her alone. Perhaps, 
__ however, you keep up an active correspondence. Sup- 
__ pose you show me one of the billets doux!” 

“*Gaston! Gaston!’ 

“* You are angry because I understand your game.’ 
_ “‘There is no game and I am not angry. I repeat 
that my feelings toward Mademoiselle de Chavanges 
are mysteries only to you.’ ~ 

- “I told you what they were long ago and you 
encouraged me.’. 

“* That is true, but you are ungrateful ! ’ 


ravine aie 
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“*]T assure you—’ 

“ But he laughed louder than ever. 

“©You assure me, do you? Do younot know that, in 
matters like this, the bigger the oath, the bigger the 
secret it hides.?’ 

“JT was indignant. | 

“ Gaston!’ Ieried. ‘I will not allow you to talk ~ 
in this way !’ ’ a 

“Bless my soul! Have things gone thus far? In- 
stead of being angry with me, you ought to listen to _ 
my advice and profit by it. You refuse to accept me 
as an ally, look out lest you have me for an adversary.’ 

**T wish to keep you for a friend.’ 

“Tt is as a friend that I speak to you, and asa fiend 
of Reine also. Why have you no faith in my experi- 
ence? Iam ready to assist you and will make an 
excellent confidant.’ | oe 

“I attempted to protest, but Gaston stopped me with 3 
a gesture. 

“* No one can ieee me,’ he continued. ‘I hee 
ferret out a love affair, and I am always inspired to go 
and dolikewise. Lookout. If you hide your budding 
passion from me, I shall go and gather the flower 
myself. Do you indeentanae : 

“Ts it in connection with Mademoiselle de Chavan- 
ges that you are speaking?’ I asked in amazement. _ 

“And why not, pray? Reine is a very charming. 
creature, but she would take me as a husband only — 
as a last resort, and Iam not quite sure that I would 
marry her under such circumstances. I don’t i): - 
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much of the gratitude of old maids. I trust more in 
the discretion of young ones. Without being presumpt- 
uous, I think that if my heart were set upon it, under- 


‘ standing: the stuff of which she is made, I should not 


have much difficulty in setting a good, firm kiss on 


ae that pretty mouth.’ 


“At these coarse words I flew into a passion. 

“‘Hold your tongue!’ I cried. ‘It is abominable 
“to talk in that way. Not another word, or we shall 
quarrel.’ 


“I was very pale and trembled from head to foot. 


_I believed then that my indignation was aroused only 


by these words, but since then, examining my heart, I 
feel that these brutal phrases had recalled that scene in 
the garden, when for a moment I held Reine in my 
arms. That kiss of which he spoke so lightly had I 


. not longed for? Did I not feel it scorching my lips? 


I thought I was shocked. I was only jealous. Gas- 
ton, wiser by far than I, saw into my conscience more 
clearly. 

“‘I have made your mouth water!’ he sneered. 

“I lifted my hand threateningly. 

“Would I have struck him? I think so—I would 
have killed him. 

“He caught my wrist and held it firmly without 
seeming to defend himself, and, looking straight into 
my face with his handsome eyes, he said, with chang- 


ing color: 


“*You had best not defy me!’ 
“*I do not defy you to commit a crime,’ I replied, 


solemnly. 
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“You defy me to supplant you! Reine is embar- 
rassed, that is plain to every one. You harass her and ~ 
yet you interest her. She can’t ask you to treat her 
with less respect, but she is weary of being a Madon- e 
na. She is afraid of instituting a comparison. Take e 
care, lest I offer her one. Why don’t you pay your 
court to Miss Sharp? She is a sentimental creature 
who would suit you very well.’ 

“This suggestion of Miss Sharp seemed. to amuse 
him greatly. He released my wrist and threw himself 
back in his chair. 

“* Do you know,’ he continued, ‘that this same Miss — 
Sharp is very pretty? You may take the blondes, I 
prefer the brunettes.’ ar 

“He laughed immoderately. I had ones my 
sang frovd, realizing that my anger was a great mistake. _ 
I ought to have accepted his raillery. I had wounded — 
him and he would not readily forgive me. I tried to — 
regain the ground I had lost and wanted to flatter him. 

“‘My dear Gaston, it is not necessary to prove to 

me how greatly you are my superior. We will not 
quarrel. I have never injured you, and never sought — 
to do so. As to Miss Sharp, I esteem her—’ 

“That is very cold praise.’ 

“* Very possibly.’ 

““She speaks of you in higher terms.’ 

“‘And I trust she will retain her good opinion.’ 3 

“‘It depends upon yourself. With her, your vow fi 
of chastity would be more easy to keep.’ 3 

“I started. Was Gaston about to permit himself 


- 
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something of that license of speech in regard to Reine 
of which he was so lavish at times in regard to other 
women ? I should have leaped at his throat had he con- 
tinued. But he concluded that it was hardly worth 
while to torment me further. 
_ “*Then you are not the cause of the high and mighty 
> sy Mademoiselle de Chavanges assumes toward me of 
hr. later | 
eee © Not I! I : * 
“* Then it is she who must apologize.’ 
__ “He spoke in a gentle tone, but the expression of 
his eyes irritated me intensely. 

“He departed, whistling as he went, and without 
shaking hands with me. He did not care to treat me 
other than as a rival. It is admitted in the best society 
that it is less cowardly to lie to women than to men, 
and Gaston wished to be to a certain extent sincere 
with me. 

e “ This, at least, is what I thought that morning. 


a ae 


a 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GASTON ONCE MORE. 


ROM this conversation dated the crisis that was 5 
my ruin. | 
“ Then began the life of mad apprehension and jeal- 
ousy, as sad as that of Othello, for 1 was another Iago. 
“I began to realize the ardor of my passion. 
a Sean had resolved to dispute the possession a 
Reine with me. He had said as much, and had indeed | 
made me comprehend far more than he said. F 
“One phrase he had used struck me very forcibly. 
It was the boast he had made of his shrewdness in love 
affairs. From previous confidences he had made, I 
knew that in several circumstances he had cared fo 
certain conquests, only that he might supplant persons — 
whose radiant happiness had been flaunted too much in 
- his face. Why should he respect my hopes? — | 
“Poor fool that I was! Poor novice, I did not know 
: that in certain cases the fear of a danger is a summons” 
to misfortune. That which we regard as a presenti-— 
ment is often only the cowardice of our heart, which, — 
while admitting the possibility of an improbable sor 
row, renders it suddenly only too likely. I ought to 
have defended her whom I lgved so ardently only my 
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loving her more than ever, rather than by suspecting 
Gaston. 

“TY watched him whenever he was with Reine, and I 
in the room. He saw that I watched him and was 


greatly amused. Hehad the advantage over me of 
a friendship with Reine that dated from infaney—the 
_ familiarity denoted by the use of ‘thou’ instead of ‘you.’ 


I found it inexpressibly galling, and I began to look 
upon it almost as an invisible kiss. 
* When Reine refused to talk to Gaston, when, in her 


ignorance of what had taken place between him and 
me, she hesitated to keep me out of the conversation, 
and yet did not know how to draw me into it, he would 

suddenly make some allusion to their childish years. 
--“*You remember?’ he would say, gayly. 


“ She remembered, and in her turn would allude to 


some occurrence that would make them both laugh, and 


then they would enter into a long chat. 

“Tt is only friendship,’ my reason hinted, but my 
love asked if this beautaful friendship were not in itself 
intoxicating. 

* Did I not know that Gaston, when appealing to her 
memory, was also appealing to her heart, and awaken- 
ing her senses, and recalling the days when they rolled 
on the turf together. He took her hands and, holding 
them tightly, looked into her eyes with an effrontery 
that only her innocence could pardon. 

* What could I do? 

*T dared not confide in Miss Sharp. She saw that I 
was suffering, und more than once I fancied that she 
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a 
was herself uneasy. She repeatedly separated thera On 


ey 

one pretext or another when she found them too deep- 3 
ly absorbed in conversation. She hesitated to speak 
to me, lest she should aggravate my wounds, but more 
than once, as she passed me, I heard her sigh. Had 
Gaston suspected the existence of any confidence be- 
tween this English woman and myself, he would have 
made nie aittonioua & in the eyes of Reine. : 
“Many and many a time I was tempted to dative 
myself to Mademoiselle de Chavanges, and implore her _ 
to abridge the time she had named ; to be more gener- 
ous bawied me, at least, if she could not love me ; but 
with a word or a look, Reine without consoling me, 
without persuading me, reduced me once more to é 
submission. Q nt 

“If she foresaw some serious words from me, she 
lifted her hand, and, with a smile, began to enumerate 
on her fingers, without saying one word, the aay of : 
silence which she still exacted from me. 

“Then, breathless and sigiling, I submitted, and 
went away to a remote corner of the park, there to_ 
be devoured by that jealousy which t tried to conceal 
when with the woman I loved. ‘ 

“ Gaston did not avoid me, but he never spoke to me 
except in general conversation, or at the table. He 
played with my heart in a negligent sort of way. By 
a word or two addressed to Reine, by a sudden and 
exaggerated respect, almost as if to cover a compro- 
mising intimacy, he continued to torture me in the most | 
terrible way. There was now but one day and one 
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“night before I could ask Reine for her reply ; I had 
- fully decided to grant no further delay, if she should 
®: venture to ask for it. I had prepared a decisive 
answer, and I said to myself: 
- “Tf she does not love me, I shall have courage to 
depart without tears or reproaches. I will then try to 
_ persuade myself that she was not worthy to understand 
ae 

“That morning I rose with the noblest resolutions. 

“It is needless to say that I had not slept. Like the 
heroes i in most novels, I mounted my horse and went 
— for a gallop, and did not return until the twelve 
o'clock breakfast, and apologized to the Marquise for 
not changing my costume before I entered her presence. 

“ Reine appeared somewhat surprised, and then smil- 
ed as if she divined that I found a certain strength 
in this affectation of rusticity, but I fancied that ee 
smile indicated a heart ill at ease. She was excessive- 
ly pale that morning, andI fancied—it may be, how- 

ever, as I look back on that day that I merely think 


I then fancied that she looked occasionally at Gaston 
with fear or entreaty. 


“Was she imploring his mercy for me? Or was 
she defending herself from his fascinations, which had 


- become dangerous to her. 


“Gaston himself was in wonderful spirits. Perhaps, 
however, Reine merely had a headache ; perhaps she was 


os not frightened, and perhaps Gaston was that day only 


what he always was, handsome and boastful. 
“During breakfast the Duc de Thorvilliers spoke of 
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our approaching departure. The Marquise cried out 
in dismay, and begged us to prolong our stay. Look- 
ing about to find support in her entreaty her eyes net 
mine. 
“Why did I answer as I did? I oe, with a low 
bow : a 
“*T shall not, unfortunately, be able to Teeecang mys 
departure, Madame.’ : 
“Reine looked up quickly and frowned. ‘She evi-- 
dently thought my reply in bad taste. ¥ 
“ Gaston half-closed his eyes with a BarceaG expres- ag 
sion. 
“Miss Sharp looked at me onipanenaete 
“*What is it that recalls you to Paris?’ asked the 
Duc. Have you and Gaston planned any other : 
journey °” | o 
“*Not I!’ answered Gaston. ‘I am quite eae to a 
stay as long as I am wanted.’ ae 
“*But I, on the contrary,’ I replied, telling a most. 
needless falsehood, ‘have long promised a visit to. IY 
old friend, the Abbé Cabirand.’ ” 
“Wait a little longer!’ said the Duc. ; 
“*Ah! You are going to confession! said the — 
Marquise, with a mocking smile and a eo at her 
granddaughter. a 
“Reine, encouraged by this remark, now spoke: 
“*You have very little gallantry, Monsieur d’Alten- 
‘bourg.’ 


i These words were said in the tone of an elder 
sister. 
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“I was overwhelmed with confusion and repentance. - 
At the same time I was delighted that I had been scold- 

ed by this young lady. It was her way of telling me 

not to despair, in reply to my covert fashion of warning 


her that I had relinquished all hope. 


_ “There was nothing more said. 

“On leaving the table the Marquise declined the 
offered arm of the Duc and took mine as far as the 
chaise longue, in which she always reposed after din- 
ner. It was understood by the others that the Mar- 
quise desired a (éte-d-téte with me, and we were there- 
_ fore left to ourselves. When we were out of ‘hearing 

the Marquise gave me a little pinch on the arm and 
said, with shrill gayety : 

“*You wish to carry my child away ?’ 

“*T, Madame !’ 

“‘If you cherish no such desire, why do you go?’ 

“T looked at her. Her small, wrinkled face was 
brighter than usual, her eyes troubled. She looked 
_ precisely like one of those old fairies who suddenly grow 
young and beautiful at the end of pantomimes. I was 
tempted to take her hand and carry it to my lips. She 
continued gayly : 

“*T know all!’ 

“*Reine has told you—’ 

“‘That you expect a reply to-morrow? Yes, and 
_ yet Ihave not been consulted. You shall have it.’ » 

“TI was overwhelmed with joy. 
“*Not so fast! Between now and to-morrow we may 


8 


heart and my eyes. 


I went down to the salon again the Marquise was awake 
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all change our minds. Besides, I have no right to tell . 


you this, Reine did not give me permission.’ 
“The Marquise was now half-lying in her chaise 7 


longue. a: 


“Reine had come to us without our hearing her. — 
She had assisted her grandmother, and placed a cushion — 
under her head, and ches wn across the slender feet, — 
coquettishly dressed in slippers with buckles and high 
heels, a little quilt of embroidered silk, devoted to this 
use, and then, kneeling by the side of the little, spoiled 
old lady, she smiled into her face with tender, loving” 
eyes. 

“T was tempted to fall on my knees on the other side E 
of this couch. - a 

“I drew back, however, feeling like an intruder 
this family group. 

* Gaston and his father had by this time euiean ihe 
salon. I did not care to follow them, nor did I wish 
to remain where I was. I slowly left the room, 2 
went up-stairs to hide the joy and pride which filled my 


“JT lingered in solitude for two whole Gum “When 


and sitting ina more erect posture. With her long 
nails she was raveling silks for a sofa cushion. Miss” 
Sharp was reading. Haitth was absent and the salon” 
was but dimly lighted. I went out before the Mar- 
quise saw me. 


“T went to the garden ad. straight to the rose bed, 
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i hoped t. oe find her there, but I was disappointed. I 
4 meant to pursue my search, but suddenly I heard voices 

— comi ng from the linden grove near by. 

; eae These voices were those of Gaston and Reine. 

come They were laughing, but suddenly the laughter 

~ eclea! and Reine uttered a startled cry. I ran toward 

Be ce her, and she at the same moment rushed from out the 
: shadow of the trees. 

_ “*What is the matter?’ I asked, quickly. 
“Reine had not heard me come. 

_ “*You werethere? You were listening?’ she asked, 
with that haughty vivacity which she had not shown 
toward me for some time. She was arranging the lace 
on her sleeve as she spoke, and her hair was Pieler ed. 
“No, I was not listening,’ I oe ee ‘I was in the 

flower garden and heard a cry—’ 

-. ay Gatien now emerged from the shadow of the lin- 
dens. He held in i hand one of the roses Reine 
had g gathered, and which he had probably taken from 
fo her. é 
* ®° Yon are mistaken,’ answered Mademoiselle de Cha- 
vanges, hastily. ‘Why should I have screamed? Of 
oe what or of whom ath - have Bea afraid ? ? You are 


"Was it with me that she was angry? 
“IT did not care to follow her. Gaston, besides, was 
: standing just in front of me. 


e 
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“T went to him and I said: 
“You will tell me, if you please, what has taken 
place.’ ex 
He shrugged his shoulders insolently and sno 
smelling of the rose as he did so: 
“*Must I tell you everything?’ 
"Yes, everything.’ 
*t And if I should refuse ?’ 
“Are you afraid ?’ 
* His eyes flashed. 
“You are mad,’ he said. ‘If I am discreet, it i 
because I choose to be so. Reine is no more afraid tha 
I, and she has told you nothing. I shall certainly 
imitate her silence.’ ag 
“Gaston, your conduct is ridiculous. I insist o1 
your telling me what has happened.’ a a 
“Gaston folded his arms and came closer to m 
looking me in the eyes. 
_**You wish to know, do you? So much the ae 
for yourself then! I was saying to Reine that she w 
committing an immense folly in allowing you to believ: 
that she would one day be your wife. I told her I 
loved her—’ eee 
es na all ?” 


own room, to gers my assurances.’ 
“* And it was then that she screamed ?’ 
“'No. It was because I tried to kiss. her.’ 
** Scoundrel !’ 
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on hee was on the defensive. I clenched my fists, but 
ce ms pressed. them close to my side. I wished to see how 
- far he would go. 
oe 8 My contempt steadied my anger. 
_ “*You have uttered a word that you shall retract,’ 
‘said Gaston, coldly. 
5 "Never! ig 
_. “*Then you shall pay dearly for it.’ 
a mee ‘I am quite ready. We will fight.’ 
_ “Not with our fists, I presume ?’ 
_ “*With such arms as you shall select.’ 
“To-morrow, then, if you choose. Let me at least 
: ive this night.’ 
** Liar !’ 
“He did not seem in the least disturbed by this new 
insult, but with a sneer he said: 
“*Come and see if you doubt.’ 
~  “*Do you know what an infamous thing you are 
“saying?” 
“And do you know what a-ridiculous thing you are 
See doing?’ - 
E “*You had the audacity to ‘ask her to give you a 
. rendez-vous.’ 
_ “*T have had the mead to do what you dared not, 
: cand you are dying of envy.’ 
- “ Gaston’s effronter y disarmed me. I knew perfectly 
“yee that this discussion was in itself an insult to Mad- 
 emoiselle de Chavanges. I turned my back and moved 
ey 
“*I warned you,’ he said, ina sharp voice. ‘It ie 
3 your own fault.’ 


a 
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T did not reply. I heard him following me. 
“*You de not believe me then?’ he replied, with 


mocking persistency. 
“T shook my head. 
“Vou do not believe mer: he repeated, in a threage 
ening tone. 
“This time I turned impatiently. 
“*No, I do not!’ I answered. é 
-©° Will you give me your word of honor not to” cry 
fire or thieves if you see me to-night climb that balcony aS 
* These words struck me as more preposterous than 
anything he had said, and yet why did I feel my veins 
chilled with sudden terror? Why did beads of cold 
sweat burst out on my brow? Why did the recollec- 
tion of Ruy Blas strike me as a presentiment? Reine 
had spoken to me herself of that play, but had she a 
meaning in her words that I had not understood? 
“Was I going mad? 
“T was so fichiened that I. began to laugh. 
“'T give you my word that I will not call fire or 
thieves, since I will not take the trouble to investigate 
the truth of your words.’ 
“*]T knew that!’ he answered. 
“© Yes,’ I continued, with death in my soul, but isug! 
ing heartily, ‘you may say and do what you please, | 
shall give myself no trouble about you.’ | 
ge Wilken faster in order to escape him. If I had 
turned, if he had said one other word, I should have | 
flown at him, but now I only thought: of yng feat, 
the vi uites idea he had suggested. — : : 


% 
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| “I returned to ‘the ehaieea. aa I encountered 


calumny. 
~ “Unfortunately Tdia not meet her. I went to the 


“ library, where I at times rarely went. I seated myself 
_atatable. I took my head in my hands and for fifteen 
“minutes I sat perfectly motionless, saying over and 


over again, ‘It is infamous! it is infamous !’ . 
“To whom was I saying this? To me? to her? to 
him? 


“Yes, it was infamous to doubt. I ended by per- 


- suading myself of this. This grave room which led to 

~ Reine’s, these dark and austere carvings at which I had 

_ so often gazed, and from which I had so often demanded 
sympathy, all tended to reassure me. 


“Tt was all plain enough! Gaston was spurred on 
by the disdain of this young and innocent girl, and had 
_ become impertinent in his desire to be irresistible. 
- Reine’s little frightened cry and her air of suppressed 
indignation would have persuaded a more suspicious 


ie heart than mine. WhenI saw her emer ge from the 
ge lindens she was not feigning, and a girl who was as 


indignant as she at that moment, would never have 


| : - consented to a rendez-vous. 
| ye “Gaston, hardly knowing what he said, had desig- 
nated the balcony as he raphe have designated a door 


or a window, and had suggested this as being espe- 


cially odious to me—to me, akon he treated as a senti- 
~ mental lover. If he had been able to obtain Reine’s 
_ permission to enter her room he would have done so 
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by the stairs and some door within, or through the 2 
library. The idea of the balcony demonstrated the | 
enormity of the falsehood. I had done wisely, in 
laughing at him. Ishould never fall into this snare 
extended to me and I would not go near that fatal bal- 
cony. The next day Reine would give me her answer, — 
and at the moment of triumph it would be a very sim- 
ple thing to refer to the wickedness of Gaston, and his — 
base insinuations. bor — 
“I was at his disposal, nevertheless, and if he wished 
to fight we would fight. I was sure of disarming him, — 
in punishment of his shameful vanity. I left the library $ 
with a stunned feeling, that I mistook for peace and 
a return to serenity. It was, however, simply the | 
utter prostration of my love, wounded by the most 
incomprehensible of jealousies. ee 


Sena’ 


CHAPTER XiIl. 
A WHIST TABLE. 


“TI\HERE were always during this last visit at the 
I Chateau de Chavanges some unoccupied hours in 
the afternoon. 
“he great hunting: parties of the previous year had 

not been replaced by promenades or réunions in the 
salon or garden. The health of the Marquise demanded 
great quiet. ; 

“Reine went to her own room after seeing her grand- 
ee mother asleep, and did not come down until the Mar- 
 quise was awake and eager to see her. Miss Sharp 
remained with the old lady and talked to her, if her 
_ slumbers were broken, and read to her if she fairly 
awoke. Gaston also vanished, probably to sleep. 
ae - The Duc alleged letters to write, but in all probability 

was enjoying a siesta. I was afraid of solitude, but 

wandered about from the garden to the park and into 
the forest. At twenty we do not love Nature for 
Nature’s sake. We confide our hopes to her then, 
and ask for sympathy, but we should be in despair did 
she console us in our woes. If Nature spoke to the 
young in the same persuasive language that she does to 
the old or to those who are growing old, there would 
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be too many sages in the world, and passions would be 
only incense smoking up to Heaven without burnin; 
anything on the earth. as | 
“JT wandered about there to fatigue my melancholy — 
and possibly to encourage it, and besides, as I did not — 
wish to think too much of Gaston’s conduct and of the 
foolish emotion it aroused in me, I wished to fortify — 
my serenity by exercise. , ee 
« At dinner only were we all together. 
“Reine was very pale and a trifle sulky. As she 
seemed to be quite as cordial as usual to Gaston, it was 
difficult for me to decide whether she was most offended 
by the audacity of my friend or by my eagerness - 
defend the woman I loved. er 
Was it of the reply that she was to make to m 
the next day, or was it of the insult of a requeste 
rendé&-vous that she was thinking, as she sat with he 
head bowed over her plate, looking up occasionally 
with a timid air. | : ae 
“Gaston, in spite of his worldly wisdom, was b. “no 


means at ease. ge 

“The dinner was asad one, and certainly the short: st 
at which I ever sat in that house. ie 

“The Marquise hed nothing more to say to ms 
Perhaps she had been lectured by her grandchild f 
what she had already said. She now returned to he 
ordinary deference for etiquette, and took the arm 
the Duc to go to the drawing-room. Gaston dis- 
appeared and was seen no more that evening. Miss 
Sharp and Reine took their seats at a whist table to act 
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as partners to their elders. I had a great dislike to 
_ cards and knew nothing of whist, and if several times 
| out of devotion to ee I had been oS to ask 


ses not make up my mind to relinqiish the joy of 
at ‘watching her, while pretending to be absorbed in the 
contemplation of the game. 
—. “These long, aflant games of whist had become a 
regular eeitation only since the arrival of Monsieur 
_ de Thorvilliers. Reine submitted to them with the 
_ resignation of a well brought up girl who does not for- 
§ get that ennui is a brdition to be respected. With 
_ Miss Sharp it was a matter of national pride. 
“That evening I seated myself in a dim corner where 
-Tcould look on, but not behind the Duc, and opposite 
oF Reine as usual. Reine seemed annoyed by this distant 
_ observation on my part, and finally said to me, in a tone 
that she tried to make gracious : 
- “*Then you no longer care to study the game, 
“Monsieur d’Altenbourg ?’ 
-“Trose. I believed myself thus authorized to take 
up a position behind her and even te lean on her chair. 
A faint smile rested for a moment on the lips of the 
~ Marquise. Even the Due gave a significant glance as 
he shutlled his cards, and Miss ctu dropped ther eyes 
_ discreetly. 
Thad never leaned over Reine’s shoulder in this 
way. She had not called me to this position, but had 
supposed that I would sit opposite to her as usual. 


her head in a half-indulgent, half-reproachful fashion, — 
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She fidgeted with her cards and her nervousness was — 
apparent. She made several errors and finally when | 
the Duc complained, she laid her cards on the table. 
“tt is all Monsieur d’Altenbourg’s fault,’ she said. 
‘T do not like to have any one behind me.’ vem 
“T apologized, and, going to the opposite side of the — 
table, stood behind the chair of the Duc. | 
“But this change did not seem to satisfy her. The | 
nervous quivering of her fingers continued and also her 
mistakes. The Due again addressed her with laugh- 
ing reproach; the Marquise more sharply, although she _ 
took advantage of the girl’s blunders, and finally Reine 
threw down her ecards and said, with a sob: 
“*T cannot play to-night. I do not know what the - 
matter is. Iam ill, I think.’ an 
“She threw back her beautiful head. Miss Sharp — 
feared an attack of the nerves and rose hastily to go to 
her assistance; I trembled, the Duc begged her to for- 
give his complaints, and, as to the Marquise, she shook | 


as if remembering the old days, when she too had 
nerves, and said in her shrill tones : | t; 
“Qh! it is nothing! It is nothing! Miss Sharp, 

it is your play.’ Be. 
“It was nothing, as she said. Reine presently ‘sat 
erect and said with a smile: fs, 
“*T had no idea I could be so foolish. It is really — 
very ridiculous. Excuse me, I beg of you. This deal 
-roust not count.’ | ; rag on. 


[ 


in ns 


. But tie gnc: more concerned than she wished 
app ae she was fatigued,-and left the table. 


looked at me with sparkling eyes, and said: 

lave nothing to forgive. It is certainly not yout ’ 

tiflama simpleton.’ 

She looked around as if to find some excuse for not 

ntinuing the conversation. ° 
“Where i is Gaston? Why is he not here ?’ she asked, 


: Then, after fs pause, she added : 


‘cht. At any ti you had hetter ee ania: Fen 
paidave been written to. Either the words “Come 
en ’ would have been enough !’ 


opt Ae 
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«*Basier for me to write? By no means! I can't 
write either prose or verses. I know though that Miss 
Sharp’s style is good, she can write for me. On th 
whole it is a pity that you did not go before !’ 

“She made a little gesture with her hand, which . 
seized. She withdrew it with.a glance at me, the 
meaning of which I could not seize—and then crossing: 
the room she offered her arm to her grandmother. oe 

The two ladies passed out of the room, the Marquise 
bowing her head, not in a benediction, which would 
have been too solemn for this profane old lady, but 
with an ‘au revoir, Monsieur Louis.’ Reine, with 
lowered eyelids, gave mea slight bow as she passed 
What were her motives for her singular conduct? . 
could find none.~ Miss Sharp had gone, the Due wen 
to his room, and I out to the park with a heart throbbing 
with pain. | ot eee 

“The evening was divine. ee ee 

“Without allowing myself to believe that I was 
thinking of anything but the reply that I was to 
receive the next day, or that I had uneasiness othe 
than the feverish longing for fresh air, I hastily left 
the chateau, indifferent to the fact that the doors would | 
be locked, as I should be supposed to be within. 

* As I went down one path I heard Gaston come 1 
another. ae See ge 

* As he ascended the steps he tossed away the end o 
his cigar and stopped to say a few words to the man 
servant who was closing the windows and the shutters 
He probably asked if I had gone to my room and w 


lo rely a night out-of-doors. I could enter the 
mm at avery early hour in the morning without 
g seen, for I did not wish to think that I had been 
to stay out by any lingering suspicion or unworthy 
one. eo 

“Tn fact, I had no suspicions—none whatever. In- 
deed, at this moment, I was quite sure that I had never 
had any. Iwas in a mood to enjoy the beauty of the 
night in this lovely garden. 

~ “T wandered about, drinking in the fragrance of the 


flowers and the dewy turf. 
“It was the month of August and near the end of 
_ the month. The day had been excessively warm, and 


_ the night air was delicious and soft. I murmured over 
and over again in an ecstasy of happiness : 
oe Oh ! what a beautiful night! Ob! what a beautiful 
_ “I dwell on this exaltation—this dream—for the 
_ awakening was terrible. 
aS ey wandered for at least two hours, and then when 
TI fancied that even the walls of the chateau were 
_ asleep, Lapproached it. I trust I may be forgiven for 
- describing all these follies. I do so to prove that I 
was not quite in my right mind. 

“I went to that side of the chateau where Reine’s 
rooms were. Through the closed blinds I saw a gleam 
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tached undue importance to the duration of this light 


of light. I seated myself just under it on a sto 
bee just in front of a tall marble vase filled wit 
some odorous plant. The pedestal of this vase con 
cealed me and served also as a support. The moon 
confounded my shadow and those of the vase and the — 
lilac bushes together. I watched this thread of light 3 
for some time. 
“Tt seemed to say tome: 
“*Have confidence! I shine upon the sodieiinnes of 
a loyal heart preparing the frank avowal to be made 
to you. If I am not extinguished, it 1s because Reine : 
has not finished her prayers, but presently I shall cease 
to exist. You must not think that she will spend th 
night thinking of you!’ ee 
“Yes, this was what this light said to me. I, o 
course, had never seen the room occupied by Made- 
moiselle de Chavanges. I knew nothing of how it wa 
furnished, but I pictured it to myself as all white and 
virginal. | . 
“We are all more or less superstitious, and Ti at 


I fixed the hour at which it ought to be extinguished, 
in order to show that excessive deliberation had n 
been required. 
“T heard the village clock—a long distance afte 
strike twelve. Did Baise hear this clock as well , 
2 Ai ? | 
“T saw the light change its Seton kt alinost t 
same moment I Loui or fancied I heard, on my righ 
a slight noise—I leaned forward and looked. 
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\ 
“There was a hothouse—a sort of winter garden at 


the end of the billiard-room—the moonlight glittered 


on the glass roof. The door of the hothouse opened 
and a man came out. 

“It must be a gardener, I thought, but almost 
instantly I recognized»Gaston and remembered that 


the salon communicated by the billiard-room with this 
hothouse, and that the door always stood open. There 
are always negligences in great houses like this, espe- 
cially in the country. It was therefore a very easy 


thing for Gaston to go out. 
“It was certainly he. He advanced cautiously, look- 
ing to the right and the left, and then up at the sky. 


_ The moonlight seemed to annoy him, but presently he 


appeared to arrive at some decision. He re-entered the 
hothouse, and emerged presently with a gardener’s lad- 
der. By what cruel insight did I read this drama? 
Did I remember? I looked toward the window, but 
the light was gone. Had Reine left the room? 

» “A strange stupor nailed me to my seat. I never 


‘thought of rising and showing myself to Gaston. 


“My brain seemed in wild confusion. 

“I think I said to myself that I would allow Gaston 
to go on, that I might see of what cowardice he was 
capable. He unquestionably knew that I was in the 
garden. He must have knocked at my door and when 
he discovered my absence was convinced that I was 
watching, and was therefore enacting this comedy for 
my benefit. | 
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and only then might I have been permitted to call fir 


- Iwas mad. Gaston would not break the windows n 
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“Had I not promised that I would not ery out f 
assistance? I would keep my word. 

“T clutched the stone bench with both hands, ant 
with a heart hot with rage, which I believed to be only 
indignation, I watched Gaston’s movements. a: 

“When he reached the balcony of the library win- 
dows, he placed the ladder against the wall. : 

“My teeth chattered. I could have laughed a ‘ae 
of scorn at that moment, but I bit my lips to restra 
it. 

“Gaston looked around once more. What was fie 
seeking? He could not see me. I suddenly thought 
that he might have forgotten how he had given me 
rendez-vous in front of this balcony. A serpent spran 
suddenly to life in my breast at this idea. ; 

“Why had the light in Reine’s room been extin 
guished just on the stroke of twelve, and just as Gas- 
ton left the hothouse? I had eagerly watched for 1 
disappearance, now I longed to see it flame up, ‘to fan ie 
it with my breath, until it devoured the chateau. Then 


“It must have been a mere coincidence, this sudde 
darkness behind these blinds. I looked up at th 
windows, they were close shut, as well as the blind 


force the bolts. He would be obliged to come dow 
again. . aes 
“My cramped hands relaxed their hold on : 
bench, and I half-rose, ready to leap on Gaston. 
“He climbed the ladder, and reaching the balcony 
stepped over it. 


ieee 
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“I started forward but was repulsed by a terrible 
vision. _ . 
“The shutters parted, and the window of the library 


was opened and Reine extended her hand to Gaston. 


“Was it possible? Was I not the victim of an 


 illusioh—of a wager? 


“No! It was Reine. I was convinced of it, because 
she wore the same dress I had noticed that evening—a 
transparent muslin, through which I had seen the 
whiteness of her shoulders. Doubt was no longer 


: possible. I felt that I was dying. Gaston took the 
-_- young girl in his arms. This time she did not draw 


back with a little cry of anger. The blood surged to 
my brain. I was dizzy with pain. 
“I fell back on the bench, watching like a madman 


all that took place. 


“The window was noiselessly closed, but I started 
as if it had been shut loudly. I struggled against 
the torpor that was creeping over me, and running to 


the balcony I climbed the ladder. I meant to knock 
__ at the window and reproach Gaston and Reine for their 


treachery. 
“But when I stood in front of the long windows, 


_ with their shining panes of glass in which the moon 


showed the reflection of my terror-stricken face, I 


dared not lift my hand to break them, I was afraid to 
make a noise. It was all too horrible. 

“Then, too, a vague hope retained me. When a 
misfortune is so deep and so sudden that it becomes in- 
credible, we flatter ourselves that it is a mirage. I had 
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seen—but was I sure that I hadseen? She was loyal. 

Why all at once had she become disloyal? She would 

appear presently and laugh at me. I leaned against 

the balustrade and buried my head in my hands. I 

tried to look into myself as into a dark room. I tried 

to remember what had been said and done that same 
evening. I remembered Reine’s nervous restlessness, 

her girlish tears, her way of looking at me. I recalled 

her strange words. I was again near,the flower bed 

where I had made the avowal of my love, where I had — 
received a promise from her, where, too, I had held. 

her for one brief moment within my encircling arm. 

“Ah! to Romeo’s balcony, to the ‘Sect of Ruy 

Blas, of which Reine had spoken in her jesting tone, 

which may have been assumed to conceal her sensual- 

ity, I had come but only to discover that another had 

been more adroit than I. ; 
“Gaston would presently appear, Reine would be 

with him, she would see us fight, and one of us would 

be thrown over the balcony on the gravel path 

: beneath. 3 
“JT was ashamed of lingering in this spot, which was 
like a pillory. I turned once more toward the win- 
dow. I tried to open it, but it was carefully fasteneds 
Ah! the wretches, they had neglected no precaution. 
“I descended the ladder swiftly. I do not remembe 
that I touched a single rung with my foot. At such 
a moments the body acts without any voution, and is as 
heedless of danger as a somnambulist. 
“Once more on the ground, I hurried to a. dark 
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corner of the park, where I might rave at ny ease. 

But suddenly a new anguish arrested my steps. 
“Suppose he were to fly when I were no longer 

there? Suppose she were to drive him away and [ 


: not see her do it! 


ee 


“Since that fearful night, I have discovered that I 
was jealous of Gaston’s crime, even while I hated him 
for it. I was in a delirium of rage—over which I will 


pass as briefly as possible—but later, when I became 


a priest, I made a confession to myself and gave abso- 
_ lution to myself. 


“T suffered intensely, and the next day found many 
a gray hair. 
“I went back to my place on the bench, I pressed my 


burning lips to the cold stone and tried to cool thein, 


and then starting up would gaze at those dark windows 
behind which they were laughing at me, if they thought 
of me at all. How long did this penance and torture 


last? Icannot tell. The clock of the old church was 
their accomplice, for it strangely lengthened the hours. 
_I pressed my hands on my ears, when I heard it begin 


to strike. Why should I measure my agony? Every 
hour was a day, every minute was an hour. 

“The moon was slowly going down behind the 
mountain. The dawn was coming and throwing its 
vague, disenchanting light over the glass roof of the 

& 


Ke hothouse. 


“I can see it now, after forty years it is as plain 
before my eyes as it was the day after the drama. 
“I heard the window move; presently it opened, 
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Gaston appeared, he was not driven forth. He wa 
detained and recalled for a last adieu, which seemed as 
if it would never end. : 
“This was too much. I started to my feet and 
without emerging from the shadow I uttered a cry. 
Gaston clambered over the railing, lightly descended the — 
el: ladder, and then, snatching it in his arms, ran away. 
The window was quickly pigees and all was darkness. 
i “In a scene like this there is flavor of ridicule that 
intimidates the boldest. Romeo, when surprised in 
his escapade, must have been bitterly ashamed. Gas- 
ton did not, I suppose, think of my being in the gar- 
: den, in spite of the gauntlet he had thrown down. 
He came from a rendez-vous looking like a thief, with a 
ladder over his shoulder. He was afraid of being © 
made ridiculous and took to his heels. As to Reine, I 
ardently hoped that she had heard my cry and that 
S she bore it away with her like a dagger in her heart, — 
4 and would die of it in this room where she had bee 
: faithless to her honor and to me. 
“I looked back at her windows—the light that h 
. been extinguished for some hours was now burnin; 
7 again. | 
“In Italy the lamp kept burning betéte the shrin 
of the Madonna is vailed before the lover comes, but 7 
is ingenuously uncovered after the fault—Reine 
brought this custom from Italy. * r 
“I was tempted to throw stones at this window 
warn her that I was there and had heard everything 
“But I had no time. Five minutes after Gasto 


or e out. 
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| disappearance I saw that the windows of the library 


were again opened. I saw distinctly, without the pos- 


sibility of a doubt. I saw, I say, Mademoiselle de 
Chavanges come out on the balcony, and leaning over 


look oP and down as if to discover who had cried 


“IT saw the faint smile on her lips, for a light of 


the newborn day shone full on her face. Yes, I saw 
her plainly. With her usual intrepidity, an intrepidity 


worthy of the Marquise, she had repented of her re- 


Dee treat from the balcony, and had now come to ascertain 
_ who had witnessed her interview with Gaston. 


“Her audacity made her worthy of Gaston, she was 
no more worthy of me. 
“I felt profound disgust for her. Suppose I should 


a show myself? It was for me, perhaps, that Reine was 
now waiting, my turn had come. Gaston himself 
might have petitioned the alms of an interview for me. 
What gall and wormwood was this idea. I felt that I 
loathed her, and I wished that I might pity her a little, 
~ as I stood and looked at her. Her hair was in disor- 
der and half vailed her throat. She wore the same 
white dress she had worn that evening, only it was not 


as closely fastened in the throat. Her fair arms were 


totally without jewels. 


“She was more beautiful than I had ever seen her. 
“*Good God!’ I said to myself bitterly, ‘can it be 


possible that immodesty can be thus beautiful? Can 
this air of innocence exist, and this apparent love of 
- nature? Reine in society was always natural, and yet 
_ always on her guard. 
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“Tt was evident, at the end of a few minutes, that, 
oppressed by great anxiety, she had come out to 
shake it off, if possible. She supported her head on 
her hand, and rested her elbow on the balustrade of 
the balcony, and lifted her eyes to Heaven. : 

“What impiety! If she had been weeping I think I 
should have been cowardly or heroic enough to drag 
myself to the balcony and, standing before, should have 
exhorted her to repentance. But her eyes showed no 
such weakness. Her pale face was almost smiling. 
She uttered a heavy sigh which came near being a sob, 
and after clasping her hands over her heaving breast 
as if to restrain her ecstasy, she re-entered the ake 
and closed the shutters. . 

“T then saw a shadow pass before the candle in hens * 
room; the light seemed to recede. This apparition 
was like a denowement, which leaves nothing to be 
conjectured. There is no conviction so solid’ that 
is not augmented by new proofs. | 

“ Tears stood in my eyes. 3 

“My greatest rage was when I doubted, now that I 


was sure my strength was all gone and I felt weak 
and disarmed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE COMPANION. 


- ROSE from the bench and instinctively sought a 
3s _ place where the light of day could not penetrate. 
I: soon found myself near that pond of which I have 
_ spoken behind the chateau. It was surrounded by tall 
trees that cast a dense shadow all around the shore, and 
left the centre of the pond quite light. The dawn 
threw faint violet reflections over the piekbuless water, 
and I remembered the lake near my father’s chateau 
where my mother was drowned. Her voice seemed to 
_ ¢all me to join her. I fell on the grass and abandoned 
myself to one of those spasms of childish grief which 
on _ are comforting when one arrives at man’s estate, for 
ry they seem to restore one’s youth, and we regret them 
when we are old as we do our dead joys. 
_ “My breast swelled. The iron band about my brow 
relaxed. 
_“T was soothed by the idea of annihilation. The rest 
_ of absolute despair succeeded to the activity of a hope 
that had struggled to the end. It seemed sweet to me 
to dae, and eis lapping water was like the maternal 
kiss which I could not remeniber. After an hour of 
this prosiraiion, a ray of sunlight came through the 
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incapable of either task. But how could I Teav: 
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branches of the trees and sparkled in the centre of the ; 
water. ° 138 

“This light aroused me from my torpor, and rest 
me to my ‘duty and to my sorrow. When a man is 
young and by nature enthusiastic, he is not apt to think 
of suicide at dawn. An indistinct prayer arose to my 
lips and restored a little of my courage. 

“] had not enough strength left to hate, although I 
could still love, for icc is ineahan siete Ift continued 
to love, I must continue to suffer. a 

Since I have passed through so many bitter expe- 
riences, I have decided that Goa elected me to suffer 
ii was not an accident, it is a mysterious task that ful 
fills, without knowing its end or aim. And yet it doe 
not seem to me that God will punish me again througl 
my paternal affection. He will not try me a ey my. 
strength. ee 

aa eh to save my daughter, and I shall then implore 
God to let me die, willingly renouncing the Joy : 
seeing my child happy. 

“T rose then, and, drying my tears, I reacted a fe 
time. Ought I to remain in the chateau ? ae ie to 


sein? To avenge ‘cheat bape 8 3, ceva them? - 

“To avenge Ont ? On whom? On her who h 
given me no promise? » Punish whom? This you 
girl? Or this unscrupulous profligate? No. I w 


What excuse could I give? What could I say to th 
Marquise and to my guardian? What could I say 
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7 Heine herself, to this criminal whom I did not dare to 
accuse even in a ¢éte-d-téte? 
oes My strength returned in the face of all these per- 

-_plexities. I returned toward the chateau determined 
to enter by the hothouse, and hastening to my room 
efface as far as possible the traces of this terrible night, 
: and then wait for the hour when I should be forced to 
“meet the Marquise, Reine, the Duc, and Gaston. 
Twas about to open the interior door, which, as I 
ab Ek have said, communicated with the billiard-room, when 

the door opened wide. 
___-‘* Miss Sharp stood before me. 
“We both uttered a cry. My strange aspect terri- 
fied her. I had not once thought of her through all my 
_ torture, and I said to myself instantly that I aheold find 
in her a friend, auxiliary and counselor. She turned 
very pale as she looked at me and beheld my tumbled 
oes garments ; my livid countenance; my red and swollen 
eyelids; all the ravages committed by this terrible 

night. 

* She said anxiously : 

“*What is the matter, Monsieur d’Altenbourg? 
Where have you been ?’ 
east **In the park.’ 
Goes. “** At this hour?’ 
eee *'T have spent the night there.’ 
ae “Her eyes grew larger, and witha silent gaze she 
interrogated me. 

“*Ves,’ I repeated, ‘all night.’ 

** What has happened to you?’ 


‘I took her hands. They were damp and cold. I_ 


this way for a minute at least. 
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“TI did not know how or in what terms I could reply. | 


pressed them warmly. She smiled faintly at this mark : 
of sympathy, and said to me: | 
“You have been quarreling with some one.’ - 
“She did not give the name of Gaston, but it was. 
plain that it was of him she was thinking. 
**No—but I saw~’ 

“* What?’ she asked, ina trembling voice. 
“Tleaned over her in order that she might hear my _ 
words more readily, and said in a bre salen way and 
with a feeling as if I were committing a treason : : 

“*T saw Gaston enter by the balcony of the pees 
window.’ j 
“She uttered a smothered exclamation, ana tore He 

hands from mine. 
“You saw that?’ she gasped. | Mee 
“ A deep flush rose to her brow—her head drooped. 


““And I saw Mademoiselle de a receiy 
him.’ 


strange bewilderment : bat 
‘Tig saw Monsieur Gaston ?? ‘ 
ea. | 
“"You saw Mademoiselle Reine?’ 
“‘Yes, as plainly as I see you this moment.’ __ 
“She started, her color faded and she became dead) 
pale. Her eyes were riveted on mine. bees stood in 


“At last she murmured the words: ae ac ee 
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“*Are you perfectly sure ?’ . 
“She was exceedingly embarrassed, not indignant, 
but extremely sad. I inferred that she knew all, and 
that she merely wished to awaken a doubt in my mind. 
_ “*Yes, Miss Sharp, I am certain of what I saw, and 
you know it as well as I.’ 
“She clasped her hands in an attitude of prayer. 
**7?? she murmured. 

“Yes, you, for you are the confidante of Mademoi- 
selle de Chavanges. She, of course, told you of this 
rendez-vous?’ 

— **Oh! Monsieur d’Altenbourg !’ 

“*Miss Sharp, I have always believed in your sincer- 
ity. Deny if you can that you know all.’ 

“ She tried to lie, but she dared not. She uttered 
a long, deep sigh, almost like a sob. 

“This mute avowal envenomed my wound. Miss 
Sharp, so correctly dressed, with her well-tied cravat, 
her gloves and smooth hair, was such an incarnation of 
rigid virtue and duty that I almost hated her. 

“* And you permitted it, Miss Sharp?’ 

**Alas! What could I do?’ 

“*You should have told her she was committing a 
murder.’ 

* She in her turn now tried to take my hand with 
a compassionate gesture. I drew back, and said with 
some bitterness : 

“You were on guard, perhaps?’ 

“Her face flushed once more. Her eyelids dropped. 
I had insulted her most unnecessarily. 
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“*Forgive me, Miss Sharp !’ fe, 

“She made a little gesture, to prevent me ‘fend ,. 
making further excuses. ; 

“T turned away and threw myself on an iron garden — 
bench under a tall tree, I yielded to my emotion, and — 
am not ashamed to say that tears came to my eyes. 

“The English woman came to my side and said, ina — 
strange voice, one that I would taney have recognized — 
as oat - 

“*Poor fellow! Poor fellow !’ 

“ Her pity aggravated my woe, 

“Suddenly it occurred to me that she had been sent 
by Reine. 

“You have just seen her?’ I asked. 

“*No, I have not seen her.’ 

“*Why are you out at this hour?’ 

“‘It is not an unusual hour for me to be out.’ e 

“Have you not been sent by her to ascertain that 
the ladder has left no traces on the gravel walk ?’ 

“*No, she did not send me.’ 

“Or to see if the man who uttered the startled 
exclamation still lingers near the balcony ?? | 3 

““No, nothing of the kind.’ 

“ Miss Sey answered with readiness, but with a 
certain timidity that touched me. She wished ji 
possible to mitigate my grief and my pain. : 

“*T only wonder,’ I continued, ‘that she has not coms 
down herself to make sure that all is as it should be, 


and that he who saw more than he should have done 
will not betray her.’ 
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“You saw her?’ repeated the English woman. ‘You 
saw her more than once ?’ . 

“¢Vos, I saw her when she received him—when he 
went away, and also when she afterward came out on the 


: balcony and looked up into the sky.’ 


“Miss Sharp looked utterly bewildered. She leaned 
forward to look me full in the face. 
“© What on earth do you mean?’ she asked. ‘Her 


- yoice was so low that I divined, rather than heard it.’ 


“T told her how I had seen Mademoiselle de Chavan- 
ges come out on the balcony. The English woman 


looked startled and troubled. 


She covered her face with her two hands, and 
seemed to be thinking intently. 

“What a misfortune! What a misfortune!’ She 
murmured, at last raising her head. | 

‘She walked away a few steps, and then, turning 
quickly, she came back to me, and said, with an energy 


_ that surprised me: 


“*Monsieur d’Altenbourg, you are a man of honor. 
May I ask you to keep this unfortunate affair a secret ? 
Will you give me your word that, come what will, you 


will not quarrel with your friend?’ 


-T interrupted her. 

**Have Ia friend? CanI quarrel witha thief? Do 
you intend to suggest that I shall continue to say to 
her that I love her, that I wish to marry her? 

“Miss Sharp became very pale, and wringing her 
hands she cried : | 

“tAh! I see it all. You intend to avenge yourself.’ 
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“‘Avenge myself! There are two old people whom | 
I do not wish to render miserable. As to her, you may 
tell her that I have loved her too faithfully for her to — ; 
fear my anger. No, I will not avenge myself. You ie: 
need not be concerned. I leave her to Gaston.’ 
“ Miss Sharp started. 
“*He will not marry her!’ she cried. 
**Who can marry her then?’ 
“*Do you think she can love. him ?’ 
“The English woman’s question was a strange one. _ 
“TI think she will marry him,’ I answered bitterly. 
‘And that will be vengeance enough for me.’ 
“ After a long silence, Miss Sharp spoke again : 
“*What do you propose to do, then ?? 
“*To go away.’ 
“*And when?’ 
“At once, this very morning.’ — - 
“*Without waiting to see any one?’ a 
“‘Whom should I wait to see? The Marquise? 
No, I should be obliged to wait too long. The We 
Duc? No, it would bore me. Reine herself? Alas ee 
I cannot answer for my self-control. Gaston, perhaps? _ 
Ah! T should perhaps never go were he and I to meet fee 
“The English woman listened to my words with 
breathless attention. When I ceased speaking she — 
exclaimed with enthusiastic gratitude: i 
“* Go—go by all means.’ 3 | i aides ok ae 
“I thought it just that she should accept my depart-— 
ure; I found it a trifle cruel, however, that she should 
accept it so promptly. ) <u 
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‘That AC ess over all the difficulties, does it not?’ 
el replied with bitterness. : 


F “*You are good! You are generous! Monsieur 
oe d’Altenbourg.’ 
___“*Tam so unhappy that there is no merit in going.’ 
Ste “And where do you go? To Paris oss 
, ee *No.’ 
“*To another country ?’ 
"© Very likely.’ 


“Tell me at least where I can write to you.’ 
_ “‘I do not wish to receive any lettérs.’ 
_ **Not even from me ?? 

“*Not even from you, Miss Sharp.’ 

“I remembered that the previous evening there had 
been a discussion between Mademoiselle dee Chavanges 
and myself in regard to the epistolary style of Miss 
_ Sharp, and this question struck me now as being 
satirical. 

“‘No,’ I continued. ‘I do not wish you to write to 

me, Miss Sharp. You will never be able to make me 

__ forget what took place this past night, nor yet accus- 

_. tom me to the recollection. The only dignified thing 
&> for me to do is to take my departure, and break 
every tie that now binds me to this place and these 
oe I accept the responsibility of an act which 

_ both the Marquise and the Due will judge with severity. 

T shall be accused of hypocrisy by them as I have often 

_ been by Gaston himself. The Duc is no longer my 

. guardian. He has sent in his accounts and I tees none 
. to submit to him. Gaston will make of his happiness 
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‘tion. What plan was she devising, by which to obliter- ps 
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such use as he sees fit. I desire to know nothing more ~ 
of him. ‘The Marquise will hold me up to ridicule, and © 
her granddaughter will easily offer some explanation — 
of whit would naturally seem inexplicable. As to 
yourself, Miss Sharp, I can only beg from your friend- 3 
ship that I may be allowed to do as I choose. You 
must not write to me. Besides, you will have nothing 


to communicate.’ 


** Perhaps !’ 
“Miss Sharp showed the most extraordinary emo- 


ate the memory in my mind of what had taken place? 
I could not tell, but certain it is that her sympathy was © 
of service in giving me strength. An hour previous 
was incapable of the firmness which now sustained me. 
“It is more difficult to be courageous when alone - 
with one’s self, than at any other time. One sing 
spectator makes us heroes. [I felt myself sustained by 
this approbation. The phase of wounded feelings was 
past. Anger was no longer possible, I thought, an 
yet later it returned in fall force. 
“But at that time I was absolutely worn out with 
grief, feeling as we do after we return from a cemete ry 
where we have laid one who is dear to us. 
“I implore you,’ suddenly cried Miss Sharp, * 
to conceal from me the place of your retreat. Dot 
I beg of you, look on this affair as ending here. I 
necessary that you should leave. This I am willing 
admit—but, if later, further ders ee 
me started. 
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“Developments! What developments? What do 
you: know? What do you foresee that you cannot 
“now, explain to me? Have I been the victim of 
an illusion? Was it not she whom I saw? Ah! tell 
_ me, that I may throw myself at her feet and implore 
z her pardon for my msanity. Speak, Miss Sharp. 
_ If there is any mystery confide it to me now. Make 
me doubt, and I will bless you !’ 
“Twas becoming excited. Miss Sharp grew colder 
and colder. Her eyes lost their brilliancey and her 
mouth, which was half-open, was now closely pressed 
4 together. Her eyes persistently refused to meet mine, 
_ and her very voice was harder and more decided. 
_ “*T have nothing to say to you now; you had best 
om go, Monsieur d’Altenbourg.’ 
“We exchanged a few more cold, practical words in 
_ tegard to the best way for me to leave the chateau, and 
when all was decided I thanked the English woman. 
The light had returned to her eyes. She half-turned 
aside. 
—“*T ought to leave also,’ she said. 
** And meh ye? I asked. 
“She did not reply. I fancied that she was weeping. 
“Suddenly she came toward me—snatched my hand 
and carried it to her lips—a demonstration of kind- 
ness, pity and friendship, strange enough in any one, 
ae but most incomprehensible on the part of an English 
woman. 
*Parewell! Farewell,’ she half-sobbed. ‘Ab! 
how well you deserve to be loved.’ 
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“J regarded this enthusiastic exclamation as a new 4 
condemnation of Reine’s conduct, and gently releasing 
myself: 

“*T do not deserve to be loved,’ I said to Reine’s 

confidante, ‘as I have never been able to persuad 


her to.love me. Adieu.’ 


** Adieu !’ 
“T left the hot-house and crossed the billiar d-room 


Miss Sharp followed me in silence. We went togetbi : 
to the great stair-case. I went to my room with : 
little noise as possible ; there I wrote to the Duc, ball eo 
made no excuses and gave no explanation of 1 my 
departure. : 
"I begged him to make my apologies to the ‘Mar 
quise. hie: a 
“TI placed the letter on a table, in as conspicuous 
place as possible, much as if I were on the point of 
committing suicide, and then made my Propane fo 
departure as rapidly as possible. ae 
“As I left my room in search of a servant, fearing 
however, that none were yet awake in the chatea 
met Miss Sharp near the door of my chamber with 
groom, for whom she had herself been to the stab 
when she had told the old coachman that I was oblig 
to leave by the first train. She had thought of every 
thing. It seemed as if she were in haste to have 1 
gone. I thanked her; the man took my luggage do : 
By this time the coupé was ready for me. Everyt 
was done most silently. When it was necessary 
speak, it was in whispers. Two or three times 


. Shae piiiied toward the room occupied hy Reine, as 
 ifshe particularly feared that she should hear us. 

a “Tt was an easy matter for the English woman to 
ie ‘open ‘the door of the house. When I had entered the 
so coupé she stood at the dooramoment. We exchanged 
ee w shake of the hand, but no useless words. When the 

_ carriage drove out of the court-yard, Miss Sharp stood” 
opposite the great gate. She looked at the carriage 

ey and then up at the closed windows, as if to assure hig 
self that the noise of the wheels had not warned the 


: jee or Reine de Chavanges of my flight. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ADVICE. 


T is never wise to fly. I believed myself generous — 
and humble, but I was implacable and proud. — g 
should have remained and braved Reine, Gaston and 
Miss Sharp. I should have struggled against the ter- 
rible fact as I believed it to exist, and should not hay 
abandoned her whom I had so highly esteemed an 
whom I should have pitied, since I could not hate h 
* Alas! To do this required an experience suc 
was not mine. Had I been something else than a sem’ 
poet, a semi-religious fanatic, thinking myself stron 
and generous, I might have done it. 
“I have just read what I have written in regard 
that fatal night, and I perceive that I have not told al 
that I have not dwelt sufficiently on the intense emotiot 
| which I mistook for indignation, but which was 
frenzy of boyish passion. : 
“This memoir threatens to assume ‘iis proport 
> of a book, but I feel none of an author's vanity, 
have only the wish that my daughter, pure and in: 
cent as she is, shall excite the interest that her 
father cannot expect. 


“Guilty! Yes, I have been guilty from ‘the ve 
beginning. SS 
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“When I left the chateau it was with tears in my 
eyes. Ihad but one idea and that was te go at once 
to my old master, the Abbé Cabirand, not alone be- 
cause he was my only friend, but because in this crisis 
he seemed to me to be the only physician in whom I 


_ could confide. 


“The Abbé Cabirand was startled and almost stupe- 


fied. I told him that I no longer loved the woman I 


had hoped to marry, and I said it with such grief and 


pain that he was alarmed. 


“He advised me kindly and implored me to seek 
consolation in prayer. 

“He wished to write to Mademoiselle de Chavanges. 
He dreamed of awakening her to a repentance which 
should disarm my just resentment. He dreamed of a 
purification by tears, and without taking into con- 


sideration the wounds to my vanity and self-love he 


still cherished the thought of a possible marriage. 
“He endeavored also to persuade me that I had not 


seen correctly, that my vision had been imperfect. 
7 * Bat seeing that this argument irritated my wounds, 
without curing them, and realizing that he knew little 
_ of the labyrinths of the female heart, he quickly vacated 
this ground and spoke only of pardon and charity. 


“He had obtained permission for me to inhabit the 
Seminary where he resided, in order that we might be 
together as much as possible. 

“It will be readily understood that with my charac- 
ter, and in the mood I was, the idea of the priesthood 
came to me amid these religious surroundings. In 
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spite of my heavy heart, I felt a great energy and need 
of occupation. 
“ When I confided to the Abbé Cabirand my desire — 
to remain in the Seminary as a pupil and to become a 
priest, he opposed it with a tenderness which touched, 
without convincing me. He assured me that this desi 
was the effect of disappointment, and that it was not a 
vocation. This chaste man, who had never been 
assailed by stormy passions, could understand but on 
kind of priest—the studious, absorbed and thoughtful 
class. He knew perfectly well that I could not be of 
that class. He admitted but one fashion of killing the eo 
demon in the conscience of a man who has known ~ 
human passions: fasting and continual warfare; ac- 
cording to him, the confessor “of aa ought not O 
do battle first with himself. : 
“He mingled also, almost unwittingly, a grain o 
ambition oe me in all his reasoning. 
“The Abbé Cabirand believed me called’to a hig i 
destiny in the world. He had often predicted that I 
should enter the Chamber of Peers, and make a mark — 
there. He could not resign himself to the thought o of — 
seeing me a simple curé or vicar. _ It is true that wit : 
my name and my fortune I might expect honors, eve 
in the church, which is often obliged to seek reinfore 
ments in aristocratic associations. The good pri 
did not desire this for me, but believed himself to 
doing his duty in trying to induce me to yonmcce's a ee 
politcal orator. 
# ~ spoke with a certain artless i innocence, ungra 
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_ by his usual rhetorical flourishes, of the evil I would do 
_ to myself and to others, if I should bring to God a heart 
palpitating with human despair. 

“My poor boy,’ he said, quoting Saint Augustin, 
_ ‘you no longer love her who has deceived you, but 
- you still love love itself!’ 


conquered—altogether conquered—and that there was 
no further danger from it; that I desired to become a 
_ priest as soon as possible; that politics did not interest 
me; that I should prefer to preach to the savages 


_ rather than to the ministerial majority or to the oppo- 
sition, if I had not eloquence enough to tell these cruel 
truths to the world that had not understood me. 
“I believed in my own sincerity. My detachment 
from the world was complete. Yes, I loved love, but 
_ it was not earthly love. I required heavenly love to 
_ lean upon to satisfy the immense thirst which remained 
after all this bitterness. I triumphed over the resist- 
ance of the Abbé. Perhaps this Professor of Rhetoric 
was subjugated by the ingenious arguments of his 
pupil. 
“When he was persuaded that in a calm, secluded 
life the conyalescence of my soul would begin, he yield- 
ed. I studied with enthusiasm. I kept my word. 
No sign from me recalled me to those who by this time 
had doubtless forgotten me. Nor did I attempt to 
defend myself to those who accused. me. I found a 
bitter pleasure in thinking of the calumnies to which I 


 -“*T denied this; I replied that this tenderness was. 
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had been a prey. I smiled with a disdainful sigh al 
the thought of the contempt which I did not deserve. : 
*T had been six months at the Seminary when, 0 t 
morning, the Abbé Cabirand came to find me, LS 1 
drawing me aside showed me a paragraph 4 a 
newspaper. : 
* This newspaper announced the marriage of Gastoi 
de Thorvilliers with Mademoiselle Reine de Chavange 
and then went on to enumerate the many grand allia 
ces in the past of these two noble families. 1 learne 
at this same time and from this notice that the Marqui 
was dead. 
“My old friend watched me in an affectionate ma 
ner as Tread. He took my hand in his. | 
“*Courage !’ he said. 
“This exhortation was superfluous. I had certai 
felt my heart beat more quickly, but there was a « 
tain relief, and even comfort, in this intelligence. _ 


my generosity could desire for this-intrigue? W 
not also the best echo that my conscience could rece 
from the world where I had suffered ? Se 

“The error was now repaired. Mademoisel e 
Chavanges and Gaston had done what they ought 
could tare advised them no differently. I was not 
21 ees I could therefore ae Be m a ie to make 0} 


anda “fine fortune. His infamous conduct had injured 
him before God, but in the eyes of men it had been 
: successful. 
vce SB had certainly done well in seeking seclusion. 
e a “Tam thankful to hear this,’ I ee to my old 
me master. “It was the only consolation I could hope for.’ 
“Nevertheless I was sad, and preoccupied, with a 
* oerbein: vague uneasiness all that day. 
“eerste | baked myself if the death of the Marquise did not 
s = ‘count for more than the necessity of reparation in the 
_ motives for this marriage. I recalled what Reine had 
said just before she went to Italy. She was afraid of 
solitude. 
- “yPerhaps there was no love in this union, and, even 
: if there were, it was a love that was tarnished before 
_ it was sanctified. 
_ “he next -day I was calm. This restless anxiety 
had vanished, or rather it had sunk so deeply into my 
- soul that it seemed to me to have disappeared. I was 
_ oydained priest with a certain éclat. My name was a 
historical one in Alsace, where my family had given 
many bishops to Strasbourg. The newspapers spoke 
of my ordination, as they had spoken of Gaston’s 
- marriage. 
. "T think that the Abbé Cabirand arranged this 
notice as a symmetrical pendant to the news of the 
‘marriage, ‘a fact I think he wrote it. 
“This notice spoke of me as an example to certain 
jdle men of rank, who should hasten to serve Him 
whose kingdom is not of this world. 
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“J will not dwell upon my ecclesiastical life. a 
what use would it be? 


the church militant. 

“] remained in France as a missionary, as I did not 

wish to leave my dear Abbé Cabirand, whose days 

were numbered. He wept at my first sermons. One 

day, when he could no longer walk, he was carried - . 

the Cathedral of Strasbourg to hear me speak of Life 

Eternal. It was he who had furnished me with a text. 

At the close he fainted, and regained consciousness 

only to thank me and bless me. He died, saying with ~ 

saintly pride ; 7 an 

“*T am going to Heaven. You have given me 

| wings.’ 7 te 
: “This was a great 2 crief to me, but in the state of my 
mind at that time this grief waS as a new consecration 
“ After this I was often absent from the diocese. — 
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et CHAPTER XV. 


THE DUCHESS. 


_ © MADE a journey to Rome which might have 

: changed my entire destiny. What mysterious 

_ influence induced me to decline the advances of the Vat- 

lean, and refuse to leave France forever? I should 
have been to-day a cardinal, and might still believe in 
my own virtue. 

“For a long time I declined the invitations which 
_ came to me from Paris. Was I afraid of meeting the 
_ Duchesse de Thorvilliers? For the old Due was dead 

and Gaston had now the title. Did I fear to trust 
myself in a less quiet atmosphere ? 

“The stone that I had placed at the mouth of the sep- 
ulcher in which I had buried my past—was it to be 
rolled away by the disdainful smile of a woman? 

“I did not scrutinize my reasons too closely. 
“For ten years I remained in the Provinces. TI was 
- not, however, attached to any parish. I had no regu- 
_ lar religious duties, but I was the fashionable preache 
_ of the day, I refused obstinately to enter the confes- 
sional all this while. I have already said that I was 

_ often reminded, when I looked at the dark carvings in 
- the vestry rooms of the churches, where I preached, of 
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the libr ary at Chavanges, but I thought of the past now. 
without bitterness. Ido not intend to say that the 
past was dead in my memory, or that I thought it was ; 
only I was no longer irritated when I thought of it ; at 
the same time I put it as far from me as possible, 
believing it better to be prudent. | os: 
“Sometimes when I stood in the Cathedral pulp! 
and I looked down on my audience, who had come ¢ 
to the theatre to listen to and see a new actor, I felt 
not anger or contempt, but intense compassion for th 
frivolity and coquetry of women. No matter what w 
the subject of my sermon, I always introduced into 
an indirect lesson to these selfish creatures—to these 
enemies of religious faith. ee 
“TI one day ad an invitation to go to Paris, an 
invitation which was very like an order. I obey 
with an emotion which was probably pleasure, thoug 
it seemed to me to be pain. 
“] had not myself to reproach for breaking the ta 
oath I had sworn to myself. At the same time I belie 
ed myself to be quite strong enough not to fear even the 
sudden appearance of the Duchess de Thorvilliers 
“Ten years had elapsed. Reine was probably 
mother of a family. Her naive loyalty, which had 
surprised by a temptation too strong for her ines 
rience, was now guarded by her children. _ a 
"I did not dwell much on the attitude we she 
assume toward each other if we should chance to meet 
but it seemed to me that it would be very easy to sal ‘ 
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not to feel or to show confusion. And finally, when I 
_ pursued this self-examination still more closely, I said 
_ to myself that I might be able to do good to this soul, 
which was undoubtedly troubled at times by remorse, 
- and that I might bear to her a message of pardon. 

co “Ah! of what involuntary hypocrisy I was guilty. 
__ I preached in different churches, and Notre Dame hon- 
ored me. Earthly glory and triumph awaited me, and 
Thad no right to refuse them. 

eee | was not rich indeed, I: had stripped myself of 
_ almost everything. The first year that I entered the 
ae priesthood, and immediately after my ordination, I 
_ consecrated to the foundation of asylums and schools 
ei the greater part of my fortune. But for the advice of 
_ the Abbé Cabirand, who this time, showed himself 
_ to be a practical man, I should have parted with every 
sou I hadinthe world. But this holy man represented 
tome that emergencies might arise when I should stand 


greatly in need of money, that when I was old and. 


could no longer preach, that I would not care to be 
‘ dependent on charity. He had seen many a pitiable 
instance of this kind. 
__ *“*You must not make all your investments in Para- 
- dise,’ he said, slyly. 
“Thanks to him, therefore, I preserved a small in- 
~ come, which permitted me the luxury of alms-giving. 
. “I had eight years of triumphs in Paris. The Im- 
_ perial Court, which was then at the height of its glory, 
summoned me to the chapel of the Twileries; but I 
knew before I went that I should not be successful. 
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I was considered intolergnt in speech and haughty 
+) manner. I declined the presidencies of certai 
charitable organizations, and I did not make any exer: 
tion to conciliate those who were still sulking in the 
Faubourg Saint Germain, and entirely forgot that I wag 
the Comte Hermann d’Altenbourg. They were alwa 
polite to me, but I was never again asked to prea 
before the Emperor. I think my popularity increas 
after this disgrace, for the story was told by the jow 
nals of the Opposition. _ Disgrace is rather a stron; | 
term to use, but I had certainly displeased the cou 
“There is, in ) the life of all men on whom chance 
ambition bestows a certain amount of glory or pr 
perity, an hour of plenitude, of brilhancy and of 
renity, so to speak, when success resembles happine 
It is the moment when one wishes to pitch his tent 0 
heights where God is visible. 
“T did not expect happiness, nor did I desire grea 
worldly prosperity. I had no other ambition th 
follow the path that lay straight before me. | 
kept my promise in regard to the past, the pres 
satisfied me, and I asked nothing from the future. — 
“My fortieth birthday was close at hand. I w 
peace with myself. My conscience never pricke : 
All my souvenirs were buried deep under ashes 
had emerged from the autumn shadows with which 
sorrows had environed my youth, and I felt m: 
grown younger in this tranquillity of my riper 
My duties in the present absorbed me so ene ) 
I had no need to looks bank: 
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“If any one had told me that passion only lay dor- 
mant within me, I should have smiled with entire 
self-confidence. — 

“One evening I was ata great reception at one of 


oo the Ministers. I was ballgng with the Pope’s nuncio, 
a who was doing his best to inspire me with ambition, 

when all at once a voice that I bad not heard for 
~ eighteen years made me start. 


“The Due de Thorvilliers, my former friend, was 


i coming toward me and talking familiarly with the 


- Minister. 


~ “Gaston had grown stouter, and in a certain way 


 handsomer. ite manner was solemn, almost pompous. 
: Although Thad never heard that he had fulfilled any 
a aEplaaies duties, his breast was covered with decora- 
_ tions and medals that indicated international relations. 


- He was undoubtedly telling one of the stories of 


_ which in former days he had been so fond, for the 


Minister was listening with a smile. 
“The start I gave admonished me to further self-ex- 


amination. TI did not feel at first moved by any other 


feeling than a vague curiosity. Was he happy—this 
man who had robbed me of my happiness? I hoped 


that this was the case, for I did not wish to pity her 
who would make him suffer only because she suffered 
herself. 


“Tt seems that involuntarily I smiled. It was prob- 


_ ably because I wished to prove that I was not afraid. 


Gaston saw me and instantly recognized me, and ad- 
vanced to greet me with that promptness which was one 
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of his characteristics. Apparently sure of being wel 
come, he offered me both hands, exclaiming : 
Ty Good-evening, Louis ; how are you?’ e 
“T did not take his hand. I bowed civilly enough, 
but made no reply to the question in regard to my 
health. He could see that physically I was well, and il 
was not expedient to boast of that healtn of the sow 
which was the cause of the health of my dody. : 
stood alone in the salon. 
“*T congratulate you,’ said Gaston. ‘It seems that 
you are destined to eclipse Bossuet. Is it true tha 
you are to be a member of the Academy? My wi 
was so informed yesterday.’ : 
“*No,’ I answered, slightly disturbed e this aie 
introduction of Madame de Thorvilliers’ name in a 
dialogue. 3 
a Cathie. who had emphasized these two words ‘ m se 
wife’ in a bourgeois manner most unusual with him, 
had evidently made this allusion to my academi 


sion of the possibilities. I do not know if I colore 
but I heard that strange buzzing sound in my ears t 
always indicates a viish: of blood to the head. “3 

“ Gaston sie aonien s 


an ante room to the Academy. If you are a candidlal 
ml your claims to that honor will be discussed there 
“my wife” and her friends.’ reat 
“He again emphasized the words ‘my wife,’ 
then stopped with a laugh. | 
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“*But I trust,’ he added: ‘that 1 we do not require this 
* pretext to bring you.’ 

“ These pisos interchanged after a rupture of an 
: intimacy that had lasted twenty years, reminded me of 
the leaves that we tear mechanically from the hedge as 
we pass down anavenue. We gather them, twist them 
in our fingers and then toss them away. 
ay “This conversation was not disagreeable to me, and 
Gaston gave me certain eoforstihisdts which he con- 
sidered necessary. 

“He, incidentally as it were, gave me an account of 
see - the principal events of his life aden the last eighteen 
_ years. He spoke of the death of his father, the Due, 
which had swiftly followed on his marriage. The 
death of the Marquise de Chavanges, which | had pre- 
— eeded it, and the increase in his fortune. I learned 
that the Chateau de Chavanges was sold. The lake 
“a which had witnessed my demain: as well as that where 
_ my mother had died, now belonged to strangers. 

“ With whom did the idea of this sale originate? Did 
Gaston shrink from taking the Duchesse de Thorvilliers 
to the house where Reine de Chavanges had been false 
to her duty? Or was it she who was filled with shame 
and remorse? I discovered that there were no stran- 
gers and that Gaston was very glad of this. The 

Duchesse was equally pleased. Academical intrigues 
had taken the place of maternal duties. She had a 
salon, a real salon, where tea and verses were served 
together. Madame de Thorvilliers was a free thinker, 
Gaston said, at the same time giving me to understand 
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that her opinions and mine were diametrically opposec 


‘This man who bad treated me so infamously seemed 


-I was, refuse to go to him? Why should I be Ae 
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to each other. 
“He smiled as he said this. 
“1, however, felt a melancholy surprise as I listened. 


utterly unconscious of his iniquities. In his eyes, he 
had simply won the love of her who had hesitated to 
love me. He had won her after his own fashion an 
had married her. My fashion of consoling myself had 
tuken away all his remorse, if he had any. * He it wa 
who had driven me to my true vocation, which was 
of priest and orator. I was looking well, too, he sai 
repeatedly. I was certainly not to be pitied. I had 
become illustrious. I had won celebrity before the 
most critical audience in the world. An audien 
largely composed of women, of whom many had becom 
my most ardent admirers. 

_ After all, I asked myself, why I should, asa priest 
keep up a quarrel like this? Why should I, strong 


“If I did not always wear a soutane, if I took adva 
age of a privilege that Thad accepted in consequen 
of my journey to Rome, and entered official sal 
under the title of Monsignor, which was more agreea < 
to the world, I none the less felt the black robe ha 
about me like a winding-sheet. _ : 


reproach. For baenky years any heart had beat sc 
and calmly. Why then should I fear to see a wo 
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oes “It was for her to decline seeing me, and I felt sure 
an that if the Duchesse were in the ae like Mademoiselte 
de Chavanges she would do so. When Gaston there- 
fore, with his wonted pertinacity, returned to the char ge 
_ and spoke of carrying me off that ver Yy moment in ae 
_ ¢arriage to take tea with the Duchesse, who would soon 
be at home from the opera, I replied that I would 
_ gladly visit her, but I must first be assured that I should 
be welcome to the Duchesse. 

“‘And why?’ he asked, with such gay impertinence 

that I could not refrain from smiling. 

“Tt was difficult for me to reply. 

“*Do you think that she is still offended at your 
abrupt departure?’ he asked, with the same effrontery. 

**No, I do not think that.’ 

*“* What then?’ 

“There was a certain indication of contempt in 
this confidence of Gaston. I did not likethis. Of all 
passions, the one most deeply rooted is pride. It may 
be torn up again and again, but springs up more and 
more freshly. I have known many humble persons 
wnose humility was but another form of pride. 


“At this very moment, even after all that has 


happened, I still feel this pride. 
“TJ answered ina cold tone : ; 

““Tf I understand you aright, the Duchesse de Thor- 
villiers receives more philosophers than priests ?’ 
—“«That is quite true.’ 

“*T should therefore he rather a novelty to her. 
She ought to be consulted, certainly.’ 
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“Yon are right,’ answered Gaston. ‘I will speak 
to her and then write to you. But I must tell you o 
thing, Abbé, you had far more the air of a prie 
twenty years since, when you were not one, than you 
have now. The truth is, your dress is marvelously 
becoming.’ : 4 

"* You think so?’ 

“You only need a shade of powder to resemble 
Abbé of the eighteenth century. 

“*You do not think then that my hair is gr 
enough ?’ a es 

“*By no means!’ he answered. ‘I have fewer g 
hairs than you, only because the heads of mad 
turn white late, or never turn at all!’” ? 

*T thought to myself: : 

“Can any man boast of having been always sane 

‘The conversation continued in this jesting tone 
some little time. : i: 

“T at once recognized the fact that I was “mo 
skillful than of yore in this skirmish. My confide 
was increased by this discovery. a 

“*Ah! Madame la Duchesse !’ I said to myself ¢ 
left Gaston, ‘I defy you now to make me tremble 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


FATALITY. 


_* T HAD given my address to Gaston. The next 
ee day he wrote to me that the Duchesse would re- 


ceive me with pleasure. He did not mention either 
_her reception evening or day. He had said, however, 
in the course of conversation, that one might be always 
sure of finding a cordial reception in the small salon of 
his house when the large one was not lighted. 
“If she were compelled or tempted to go to the stal- 


dens or the opera, those persons who frequented her 


mansion could wait in her salon for her return. There 
was always tea made, and until midnight her intimates 
on returning from the theatre or a sozrée, had a right 
to show themselves there. It seemed to me advisable, 


now that I had decided on this visit, that I should pre- 


sent myself on an evening which was not that of an 
academical reception. I preferred to run the risk of 
the awkwardness of a conversation interrupted by vis- 
itors, than to enter a large circle where my name and 
my reputation would command an embarrassing atten- 
tion, where in short I should be a spectacle instead of 
being a spectator. There was as much pride as mod- 
esty in this resolution. ~ 


~ cere, I will say that my costume had been a matter o 
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“When I lifted the heavy knocker of the Hotel de 
Thorvilliers one evening about ten o'clock, I interro 
gated myself before allowing it to drop. I listened 
to ascertain if my heart beat too quickly. | 

“The palpitation of which I was conscious was no 
of a nature to make me uneasy. It was simply th 
emotion natural on seeing her to whom I was the” 


bearer of pardon. 
* As I wish to make my confession thoroughly sil 


serious deliberation to me, for dress is as much a ma 
ter of importance to a priest as to a woman. 

* Should I present myself in a soutane, or in ordinar 
evening costume ? | 

‘A nature like that of Madame de Thorvillier wo 
see something pedantic, affected and puritanical in 
severity of my priestly garb. Should I pose as 
missionary? Should I pose as an Abbé in society ? 

“Tt was true that Gaston had in a way indicated 
my costume. She expected to see me as I had le 
appeared before her. Why should I change? 

“T arrived at a decision that seemed to me to be 
simplest and the most courageous—that of makin 
little difference as possible between recollection: ‘of 
Comte Lonis d’Altenbourg and the Abbé Hermann. 

“T dressed then as for an ordinary sozrée a 
Keeper of the Seals, and it was with a steady, fearle 
heart that I let the knocker on the great door full fro 
my hands, and crossing the vestibule gave my nar 
the servant. I noticed in. the ‘courtyard 4 a cat 
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standing with the coachman on the box; the Duchesse 
was apparently going out. So much the better, I had 
a pretext for abridging my visit. 

“T almost regretted as I knocked that I had not 
come on her reception evening. I suddenly felt that 
it would be better to be surrounded by indifferent per- 
sons on our first meeting. Then, too, it was perhaps 
as well that the Duchesse should have realized that 

between herself and the celebrated orator a certain 
equality now existed. 
“ "T crossed the salon, which was lighted by one sin- 
gle lamp. The footman, raising a heavy velvet portiére 
ornamented with the united arms of the Thorvilliers 
and Chavanges families in applique work, dropped it 
again behind me. 

“The Duchesse sat in a low chair before the fire, 
wrapped in a pelisse of black satin, and diamond stars 
in her black hair. I saw that she must be in ball 
toilette. 

“As soon as I felt the wind from the heavy portiére 
as it slid rapidly over the pole behind me, I regretted™ 
that I had come, and shivered with a sense of impend- 
ing danger. 

“The Duchesse did not rise from her chair, nor did 
she seem in the least agitated. Her beautiful face was 
calm and unmoved, but with easy dignity, which was 
like, and yet strangely unlike, the Reine of other days, 
she turned toward me the eyes in which I had fan- 
cied the fire had become extinct, and which I now rec- 
ognized as larger, darker and deeper than I had ever 
seen them, 
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“*Good-evening, Monsieur lAbbé,’ she said, in 
that sweet, rich voice, with which I had once been si 
familiar, and then with a wave of her hand signifie 
that I was to take the chair at her side. i 

“T noticed that she drew her pelisse more closely 
about her, and that she shivered. I began with a com 
monplace apology as to the delay of my visit. I hac 
seen the carriage at the door, I told her also, and 
would not detain her but a moment. | 

“I was awkward, and my words were ill chosen, but _ 
I could think of nothing else to say. a. 

“She allowed me to finish my sentence without turn- 
ing toward me. I wondered if she were pleased at th 
incoherency of speech in an orator so famous. Or w 
she listening to a voice once so familiar—was she Cor 
paring the present firm'tones, with the poor, trembli 
accents of the young aspirant for her favor ? | 

“ She never turned her eyes from the fire. oye 

“A brief silence followed the close of my sentence 
Suddenly she leaned her whole weight on the cush- 

: * ioned arm of her chair, and lifting to my own her eyes 
filled with eager curiosity, long restrained anger 
i contempt, she said: | ee 
_“*As you have but a few minutes to give me, ir, ~ 
perhaps you will tell me as briefly as possible why you 
went away so suddenly so many years ago. Was it 
twenty or eighteen years since?’ Bore ste 
“"Have you forgotten why?’ Tasked, abruptly. — 


" She lifted her brows, and opened her eyes wi 
at this question, ot ed ee 
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“*T never knew,’ she said, simply. 

“Tt was now my turn to be astonished. 

“What! You do not know? Did Miss Sharp say 
nothing ?” 

“Miss Sharp! What commission did you give her? 
Tell me, if you please.’ 

_ “Her assurance, haughty as it was, seemed to me 
so natural and familiar that-I felt a strange thrill run 
through my whole frame. 

“Had she forgotten? I was heart-sick at the recol- 
lection of that terrible night. I had hoped she would 
spare me the recapitulation. But since she insisted, 
_ I would be merciless. My heart beat more quickly, 
and I thought it anger. 

“Seeing me hesitate, Madame de Thorvilliers 
continued impatiently : 

“*T repeat that I know nothing whatever about it. 
Miss Sharp knew no better than myself. She was 
as troubled as I to find a motive which was other 
than an insult. If you had not taken your luggage 
with you we should have considered it a suicide !’ 

"€A suicide!’ I murmured, sadly, recalling my de- 
spair on the margin of the little lake. 

IOS, 3. pica. But Heaven be praised you did 
Mot Bie Send you did not wish in all probability to die. 
Did the desire to become a priest take violent posses- 
sion of you at four or five o’clock in the morning, the 
very day we had appointed for a serious interview. 
Ah! you did not realize what would happert.’ 

*T fancied that a sob interrupted her. Was I angry 
or was it fear I felt? 
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“‘It was the conversation that you had during 
night,’ I answered, with an effort, ‘ which prevented 
waiting for the one you had promised me.’ . 

e ‘What conversation? What do youmean?? 

“She leaned toward me—her “eyes were looki ns 
straight into mine. Her pelisse opened slightly, and 
caniglit the flash of the diamonds on her throat. 

ey felt that this interview must come to an end. | 

**T mean that I was in Me garden that night unde: 
your windows, and I saw— 

*° What ?? acai 

“‘Gaston going to the rendez-vous you had give 
him.’ 

“It is false! basely false !’ she cried, with magn 
cent anger and scorn. 

ng She rose from her chair white with anger, not Ww 
shame. The pelisse fell from her shoulders. 3 
gleamed like marble, as did her arms. I was abs 
lutely dazzled. re a 

“She looked at me from head to foot. . 

“'It is false!’ she repeated, * basely false,’ her 
and her diamonds flashing. 2 

“‘T swear,’ I replied, wih all the solemnity 
was possible to assume, ‘I swear that Ta am spe 
with sincerity.’ 3 


““Then you were ParEOpehy deceived. 
boasted to you !’ 


“Not so, Madame. I did not speak 1 to Gasto 
fore t lefts, 


“*There is some mystery here, some strange : 
derstanding. You frighten me.’ By ee 


ot. 


* 
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, “She rang the bell, and while waiting the reply to 


her summons pulled the pelisse once more about her 
: shoulders and her arms, and returned to her seat. near 
- ie fire. 


ee footman drew aside the portiére. 
= “Say to the Duc de Thorvilliers that I wish to see 


“as 


“©The Due is not at home, Madame.’ 
“*Ah! Let the horses be taken out. I shall remain 


at home, but let no one in.’ 


“The footman bowed low, and departed. Madame 
de Thorvilliers pushed ber chair back in order that 
she might look me more fully in the face, and then, 
tearing off her long gloves with feverish vivacity, she 
said: 

“*We have ample time. I am determined to know 


-everything—the extent and breadth of your vile sus- 


picions, for I know them to be vile. There was either 


deliberate treason toward me, or some fatal mistake. 
T have always felt sure of this. Speak then. You say 


that you saw, or think you saw, Gaston come to a 
rendez-vous given him by me. Me! Me! Say this 
again, that I may fully understand.’ i 

“She tapped the carpet impatiently with her slender 
foot. Her ungloved hands were crossed upon her 
knees. I was silent—a great flash of light had gleamed 
athwart a black vail. I already — halisved in her inno- 


cence, and I felt that it was belittling to myself, and 


insulting to her, tc dare narrate what I had seen, or 
rather what I thought I had seen. 


\ Depa ee SS e 


sweet for me to hear: 
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““I am waiting,’ she said, through her close-shut— 
teeth. 

“I was obliged to allude to Gaston’s menace, since 
it was in consequence of that I had watched in the 
garden. I reminded the Duchesse of my interferen 
in the rose garden, when she had appeared so suddenly. 

‘Yes,’ she said, hastily, interrupting me, ‘I remem- 
ber that. Gaston had been teasing me. He had had 
the insolence to try to kiss me. I escaped, and almost — 
fell into your arms in doing so. I was humiliated at 
meeting you when I was in such agitation. I spoke 
with great harshness. I remember it well. I was, 
terribly exasperated. But—go on. And then?’ 

“I could no longer hesitate. I avowed the wager 
proposed by Gaston. She listened in absolute silence 
though her mouth was rigidly compressed. As I stop- 
ped, after relating the threats and violence of Gaston 
she signed to me to continue. ahs 

“I omitted nothing. I alluded to the extraordinary 
agitation to which I had been a prey all that day. 
spoke of her nervous excitement while playing whist 
of her cruel words when we Separated, the very las 
words I heard her speak, and of the semi-dismiss 
with which that evening closed.- Then I explained 
why I had not gone to my room. TI told her how. 
had wandered about the park and lingered in front of — 
her window to watch her light. Reg Ae 

“She sighed and said in a low voice—a voice too 


“*Tt is true I had not retired.’ 
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“Then abruptly she added : 

"* Well, the rendez-vous, what of that?’ 

“I told how I had seen Gaston come out of the hot- 
house, beari ing a ladder, and how I had seen him mount 


it and climb the balcony. 


“* Well,’ said the Duchesse in a tone of great agita- 


tion, ‘ the window was not opened ?’ 


“*T beg your pardon.’ 

“* By whom, then ?’ 

“* By a woman dressed in white like yourself.’ 

- “*A woman! But there was none in the chateaun— 


at least no lady. It may have been my maid of course. 


And you believed me guilty on such evidence, me, 
Reine de Chavanges! Ah! you did well to go—if you 
were capable of such credulity, what idea could you 
have had of the honor and purity of women? Who but 
you could have supposed that I would have received a 
man in the chamber next my grandmother’s, with the 
door open between us. Ah! How did I deserve such 
an affront?’ 

“I was silent before this explosion. My reasons, 
which at the time had seemed to me so all-sufficient, 
now struck me as trivial and meaningless. I ought to 
have defended myself, but I could only stammer some- 


‘thing about Ruy Blas, and her allusion to Romeo. 


* Reine smiled sadly. 

“*Ah! I see—I was wrong I admit to laugh at your 
timidity, which in reality enchanted me. Have you 
finished? Is that all?’ 

“*No, Madame.’ 


Re eas 


ey ay 
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“T related my agony of waiting and expectation. 
am not sure that, in my wish to be sincere and to prove 
my sincerity, I did not exaggerate the despair, whic 
after eighteen now seemed to me to require positiv 
verification. i” 

“The Duchesse listened with penetrating attention 

“T heard a low sigh and the words: ) 

“* Poor friend !’ ae 

“This compassion disturbed me. 4 

“*You saw Gaston come out,’ she asked, ‘and y 
“vw this woman dressed in white like myself, or w 
she in a pecgnotr, and did she come to the window ?’ 

“*Unquestionably, and it was then that I uttered 
ery.’ : 

“‘Which TI heard!’ answered Madame de Thorvil- 
liers, in an irritated voice. ‘In consequence of all | 
these mistakes I did not sleep that night. I had tak 
au sérieux all that you had said to me, and I was pr 
paring myself to answer you seriously. Ah! ho 
different were our vigils that night. While you we 
watching my light, which I finally extinguished, hoping 
with darkness to win slumber, I saw only your entres 
ing eyes, and I reproached myself for my capricio 
follies. Several times I listened to fancied noises 
the library. Your cry was followed by the viol 
shutting of blinds. I lighted my candle and went 
to see what was going on. I was so charmed with 
new resolutions that I had not the smallest fear. Ry: 
library was silent and empty. I opened the shut 
and window and stepped out upon the balcony. 
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i : ; you know of what I was thinking at that moment when 
I stood looking up to the sky? I was thinking of 


something I had read a few days before with Miss 
Sharp, a passage from Werter where Charlotte, with 
her heart overflowing with emotion, comes to the win- 


_ dow and kneels there, uttering her simple invocation. 


Yes, I was guilty of a stupid sentimentality. It 
Seemed to me that those few moments of poetical de- 
votion brought me nearer to you. Your name was on 


my lips and I believed myself to be very happy. Ah! 
had I known that you were thus before me in the 


night. Do you think now that I was the woman you 
saw first ?’ 


“*No, no!’ I exclaimed, clasping my hands implor- 


ingly, ready to fall at her feet. 


“‘And do you know who it was received Gaston? 
Have you no idea? Can you not guess? It was 


_ Miss Sharp.’ 


“I was literally stunned at these words. 
_“* Miss Sharp!’ I stammered. 
“*Yes, Miss Sharp,’ answered Reine. ‘All is per- 


fectly obvious to me—not only the occurrences of that 
night, but subsequent events.’ 


“*Miss Sharp!’ I said to myself,- overwhelmed 
with amazement at not having thought of her. The 
Duchesse continued : 

“*I knew this hypocrite had a secret. She had 


made me intensely jealous by her affected enthusiasm 


for your virtues and your talents. I remember words 
of hers and of Gaston’s now—they come to me like 


12 


+ 


and then as they dropped slowly at her side she said 
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flashes of lightning. But we will talk of that inter 
Do you remember that Miss Sharp’s chamber commu-~ — 
nicated with the library? She ran less risk in receiving — 
her lover by the way of the balcony than by the grand 3 
staircase. 1 should:have heard her open the door nex 
mine—while a long passage-way and two doors pro 
tected her on the cide of the library. Had Gasto 
come up the stairs I should never have been his wife 
I should to-day be yours. You hia = never hay 
become a priest—and I !—and I!— 

* She covered her face with her hands for a Pee 


“*Oh! this Miss Sharp! This daughter of Iago! 
I will find her. I will make her confess the truth. 
know where she is. We parted one week after yo 
left. She was afraid to remain—her eta 
spised her too deeply, and my despair terrified h 
For I must tell you that my agony culminated in a | 
of rage. You threw yourself into the arms of Gor 
but I was base and cowardly. I had suspicions 
Miss Sharp, but although I was bold and badly brou 
up, there were things that I did not suspect, th 
could not suspect. But I was astonished that ‘you 
man to whom Gaston had of course made all sorts 
confidence, did not at once leap at the correct con 
sions. Had he never boasted to you of his intima c 
with this pretty prude, this English woman? | . 
my friend, we were too innocent, ae it was s this 
cence that ruined us !’ pine 

“She rose as she spoke and crossing the room , 
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_ laid her hand on a velvet portiére, as if to draw it aside 
—and then seemed to hesitate, and coming back to 
her arm-chair sank into it again; then in a choked 
voice she murmured : : 

“*Some time I will show you; but go on now, I 
want you to tell me something of yourself. Tell me 
G3 all. You hear, all! Oh! that Miss Sharp !—oh! 
Gaston! Why did you not insult me when you thought 
meso audacious! Quick! Tell me all.’ 
oi, - oa f abeyga—1 told her everything. I told her of 
those hours in the park, of the temptation to sui- 
cide, of my return to the chateau and my meeting with 
_ Miss Sharp and my conversation with her, and of the 
_. eagerness with which she aided my departure. 
___-“*And I treated her kindly after this!’ cried Reine 
_ de Chayanges. ‘Yes, she certainly went out to see that 
there were no traces of what had taken place, that the 
_ ladder was restored to its place. Why did not I go 

out also? Twill tell you why. I was afraid of meet- 

- ing you. What a comedy she played! With what 

_ perfection she lied! You had given her no message 

for me, she said. You had simply told her that you 
had come to the conclusion that our two characters 
were perfectly uncongenial. You in fact thought your- 
self unworthy of her. She divined this by your 
silence. She advised me to think of you with hatred 
and contempt. As if I could do that! I.allowed my- 
self to be deceived by her tears, for she wept, the 
wretch! But, as soon as she saw that in my madness 
_ I took her lover, she realized that she was punished 
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self into the lake and died as your poor mother « , 
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and that she had fallen into a snare—she lett. 
be though,’ added the Duchesse, after a brief silen 
‘that they continue to see each other. They prob 
bly met again the day after my marriage. I wish th 
the Duc de Thorvilliers would come in now, I wot 
compel him to avow all these infamies !’ 

“Then Reine, lowering her voice, said sadly : 

“* Gaston made no change in his habits after ou 
marriage. I wasill, very ill, almost immediately afte 
your departure—some trouble with the brain. It 
kept as quiet as possible. But for my poor gran 
mother, I should certainly have committed suici 
It would have been strange enough had I thrown my 


It was pride that commanded me to live. You 
that both my grandmother and I had a great deal of 
that. One day Gaston had been very kind and sym : 
pathetic; it was after my grandmother's death, a 
he took advantage of my loneliness and of my gris 
persuade me that our engagement was a serious” 
I had been expecting some sign from you—a le 
word, ora message. Seeing nothing, hearing no 
and believing that all was over between us, 


Geanee My ceaiinuatlaae had oxpionedl a wisl 
this Se when she was terse ce know 


wishes. I do not say this to excuse sooth hi 
for it is impossible. But why did you not writ 
“There was a touch of anger in the pathetic 
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with which ent asked this question, and in her beau- 
tiful face. 

“T trembled, for I felt that I was cuilty. What a 
senseless point of honor had prevented my writing ! 
I remembered as I sat in this luxurious salon, in the 
presence of this beautiful and attractive woman, my 
conversations in the cold, dreary room of the Abbé 
Cabirand, and his reiterated objections to my desire to 
become a priest. I felt myself twice guilty before the 
innocent victim of my selfish timidity and pride. 

“Yes, I had been a traitor to this innocent girl, as 
now in pitying her I was a traitor to my Ged: 7 
spasm of tears nearly choked me. I was tempted to 
kneel before Reine, now embellished by the supreme 
beauty of melancholy, and implore her for giveness and 
silence, for I felt that the marble blocks of the sanctu- 
ary on which I had stood for eighteen years were cold 
and unsteady beneath my feet. I was shaken by the 
storm. 

“Reine suddenly turned toward me. With slow, 
yet impassioned energy, she said sadly : 

“*I have no one to blame but myself. You did 
not understand me, because I did not know how to 
make myself understood. You knew that I was badly 
brought up. You knew that you might venture to 
spenk more frank] y than to most girls of my age, and 
that I was both curious and willing to listen. My life 


‘was a constant struggle between my natural modesty 


and my hereditary instincts. I am a woman of ex- 


‘perience now. Ihave read many romances, J have 
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received innumerable confidences. Ihave seen the bud- — 
ding and blossoming of pretended passions, which were 
but hypocrisy and affectation, as I now see, looking — 
back to the past. I was, I assure you, in spite of the 
caprices of which I was guilty in those days when we — 
knew each other, always sincere and innocent. That | 
night in which we both kept our vigils alone and apart, — | 
I ee made up my mind to lay oxide my caprices and “ 
my haughtiness. All the mad tales told me by my poor 
or: ovaieiitier , and Miss Sharp’s sentimental lessons, had 
Siciched forever. I might even have gone to you and 
said frankly: “Louis, I am ready to become your 
wife.” You would have seen then in my eyes that 
I was not a coquette nor insincere. It was not the em- 
barrassment of a choice that had caused me to hesitat 
—for I had chosen long before, and chosen you, but 
wished to make myself worthy of your noble simpli 
ity. I laughed at your verses, but I would gladl 
have learned them by heart. Do you remember thos 
you burned? I found the ashes, and do you kno 
what I did with them? It was certainly a great folly 
in a girl who had been under the teaching of Miss 
Sharp. I dissolved them in a glass of water an 
drank them! I hardly know why I tell you | 
Ah! I feel that I am stifling when I think of - 
past. I knew when you comseneed to come have 
day that ycu came with a feeling of pity and disde 
I meant to be equally proud. ord I intend that 1 
decisive explanation should take place? I do 
know. I do not wish you to despise me longer ; Ic 
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your pity, let it soothe and comfort me as did your 
love in those old days.’ 
. She looked at me with tender entreaty, which 
_ nearly drove me mad. 
“‘It is I who implore you not to despise me,’ I said, 
_Yaising my hands in despair. 
: “*You—poor martyr! Your penance is heavier than 
mine. It is with you always. I have never been to 
hear you. I felt that the eloquence which is so great- 


ly admired in you would have filled me with agony and 


horror, and I said to myself when I heard you praised 
by enthusiastic women: “What a comedian he is!” 
I felt, too, that were I to listen to you I should divine 
all your secrets and know the extent of your sufferings. 
And Gaston gave you then to understand that I had 
agreed to receive him. Do you remember that brief 
_tIninute in the garden among the roses? For three 
weeks I felt that burning touch of your hand. Ah! 
that wretch! And I bear his name!’ 

“She started up, her pelisse dropped from her shoul- 
ders, whose snowy whiteness dazzled me. My brain 
became dizzy. T tried to rise, but felt rooted to my 
chair. 

“She stood with her arms crossed on the back of her 
chair. : 

“*T looked everywhere for you that morning,’ she 
said. ‘When I was told that you were gone, I would 
not believe it. What! gone without writing to me. 
I went up to the room you had occupied. It was I 
who carried tee letter you had left for him to the old 
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Duc. It was I who broke the seal; I, who read it: 
aloud, and then pecee is it down I ran to my grand 
mother. “He is gone!” I cried. She had never seen 
me in such excitement, and she was frightened. 
* What took place between you?” she asked. “ Noth 
ing,” I replied. “T ought to have told him that I loved 
bin though.” “Isaidas much,” said my So sage 

“and now it is for us to find out why he has gone.” . 
said to myself, “ He will return.” Gaston was amazed, 
but undoubtedly Miss Sharp soon informed him of th 
reasons for your flight, for his astonishment was short 
lived. As to that abominable creature herself, I can — 
think of little else than of the confidences I made to 
her. Would that I could take them back! It seems 
to me that my grief was contaminated by being com- 
municated to her. Why was not her heart scorched | b 
the fire of mine? She had courage to see me suffer 
and no feeling of remorse softened her heart. — 
readily, had she told me the truth, would I have - 
doned her rendez-vous with her lover She left me, 
that was all she could do. You believe me, do y 


and yet I prefer to do so. Then, too, I am reso 
that she shall confess her infamy. You may giv: 
absolution if you choose, but I shall trample her 
my feet. I want you to see, also, what I wrote t 
and did not send. I have read those words oye. 
over, and have had a: superstitious feeling, 
prevented me from destroying them. Come wit 

“Two tall candlesticks were on the pantel. | 
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an ‘snatched one of these already lighted, and going to the 
 portiére which she had before approached she entered 
her boudoir. I followed her. 


«Tt is here that I come to weep,’ she said, ‘at times 


when I can bear no more. I have placed in this room 


all those things which were associated with Chavanges 


> and my girl life.’ 
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“She placed the candle on a rose-wood desk, opened 
a drawer, and took out some papers, which she 
extended to me, saying : 

**Read !’ 

“I trembled, and she, seeing my hesitation, opened 


one of the letters herself. 


‘This is what I wrote to you. I intended to send 
it to the old friend of whom I had so often heard you 


speak. I felt sure that you had gone to him, but I did 


not think you had remained with him. My pride 
withheld me, and this is the fatal result.’ 
“The letter trembled in her hand. I repented that 


Thad not taken it. Would she give it to me after she 


had read it? 

A low divan ran around the wall of this circular 
houdoir. Reine sank upon it near the rose-wood desk, 
and motioning me to a seat at her side said ; 

“*Listen to me. Iam now about to read to you 
what I could not then make up my mind to say. But 
T am so old now!’ 

“She laughed a little nervous laugh as she spoke. 

“Her beauty proved the falsehood of her words. 
She seemed simply to have blossomed into maturity. 
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I obeyed her gesture, and, pale and trembling, took a 
seat near her. Reine in a tone of suppressed enthu-_ 
siasm began : om 
“ The language of her nineteen years stirred the heart 
of this woman of thirty-seven. What a letter it was! 
Kach word penetrated my breast, and sank down deep 
into it, as if they were of gold, with a sonorous music 
that enchanted me. } Re 
“The haughty young girl condescended to implore 
forgiveness, and urged me to return. She told me, 
with a certain pathetic dignity, how unhappy I was 
making her. The word ‘love’ did not appear once in 
these bts: but every syllable breathed it, and I heard 
it as one hears a melody all through a confused acco 
paniment. Reine, moreover, read these words in 
tone of intense sincerity. When she came to a phrase : 
in which she said she felt the greatest esteem for — me, 
she breathed, rather than spoke it, and the word 
became kisses. 
“In another place Mademoiselle de Chavanges ha 
written that she held out her nen to me for her rin; 
of betrothal. : 
“As she read these Siete Madame de Thorvilli 
stopped short, and drawing her wedding ring from her 
finger, threw it with feverish anger far from her. § 
had imperceptibly lifted her voice, and my breathl 
attention followed her. : 
“When at last her voice ceased, I toa the bane 
which was now no wedding ring, and held it firmly 
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: clasped in my own. This audacity seemed so perfectly 


natural to us that neither of us noticed it. 
“*Now, then, do you believe me?’ she said, turning 


~ quickly toward me. 


*T felt her warm breath on my cheek. 

“*Did I not love you?’ she asked. 

“TI stammered a yes. 

** And is not such a love too strong to be affected by 


absence or calumny ?’ 


“Her beautiful eyes flashed like black diamonds. 
The present disappeared. I thought only of the girlish 
love, loyal and unconquerable. The love I had asked 


of her; that she had given me, and I had not taken. 


I had been mad, and I was still mad, though I had 
supposed I had regained my self-mastery. It seemed 


to me that we were again in the sunshine at Chavanges, 
on that garden seat where my arm had once encircled 
her. The perfume of the roses intoxicated me. My 


arm was again around her. I leaned toward her. The 
young girl had vanished, but the woman was there 
still. 

“This is my crime. God will forgive me. Men 
are more severe, because they judge of the fall and not 
of the temptation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


REPENTANCE. 


“TL A/E separated in silenee. I left the room with a 
VW rapid step, and almost ran as I crossed the 
court-yard, In the street, when the door of the hotel 
was closed, I felt that my life was utterly changed ; 
but I was not overwhelmed, nor, I must say, humiliated 
“You will admit that I am perfectly sincere ? 
“ But when I reached my grave and simple apart: - B 
ment, filled with theological books, the present grew 
quickly cold. One ee ee impression remained wit 
me. J remembered that I had started, as I left : he 
boudoir, on stepping upon Reine’s pelisse, which | Ly 
across the threshold. It seemed to me that I was 
stepping on a human body—a dead body. 
“T had killed a priest in that room! 
“What a night I spent! 
An implueable clearness of, vision was mine at th 
time. I saw with appalling distinctness the length a 
breadth of my fault, with all its possible sxtenneuy ns 
and its marvelous imprudences. ie 
“The next question was what duties were nov 


me to fulfill. I must ascertain them pide thiaae nig 
before the dawn of a new day. 3 
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“The first point was easy to settle. I never again 
_ would stand in a pulpit of a Christian church. I would 
- never again listen to a confession. I had no right to 
absolve nor condemn, since I myself could not receive 
s absolution after making a public confession. 
_ “Even if my superiors should deem me worthy, after 
‘a severe penance, of continuing my missionary labors, 
oe should still maintain my danresiiacce: God was” 
more my superior than was the bishop, and my 
~ eonscience would only yield to Him. 
“Thad an accomplice. Must I see her again? Was 
--} now to fly from her as I had done eighteen years 
before, and this time would nét my desertion be more 
-eruel than before ? 
“In spite of all and before all, ought I not as a man 
to consider this woman who had given herself to me? 
Tf she wished to follow me [ had no right to object. I 
had failed in my duties. My probity as an ecclesias- 
tie was tarnished, but that was no reason why my 
probity as a man and a gentleman should be equally 
so. | 
“T would again become the Comte Hermann d’Alten- 
bourg and be entirely at the disposal of the Duchesse 
de Thorvilliers. Yes, she hada right to dispose of 
me. 
| “Here I checked the impulses of my heart. I 
c. forbade myself continuing to think of these things. 
“My life would be horrible, that I saw; but I “poulid 
accept the penance. My love, suddenly rekindled, or 
rather suddenly disengaged from the cinders and ashes 
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that covered it, would not die easily. Was I master 
of myself? Ought I to aspire to being so at the 
risk of tyrannizing over another. If I eval release : 
myself from the burthen of my fault, could I release as 
easily her who had shared it? On what power could 
I rely—my eloquence? My faith? My love? It 
would be necessary, therefore, in order to persuade 
Reine not to love me, to continue to love her. To draw 
her toward God without the certainty of leading h 
to his feet was simply to cause her to fall to a greate 
depth by giving her a reason for despising me withou 
ut the same time, cur ing her of her esteem for me. — 

“T saw that her disposition, so independent at eight- 
een, would never submit to any yoke. Her air of — 
submission as she read that letter was but the tend 
ness awakened by her souvenirs. The grande da 
the intelligent woman who read everything and und 
stood pomeriine, whose salon was a tribunal in mai 
ters of wit and judgment, would exercise all her former — 
authority even more despotically than ever, feeling t 
her fall had given her this right. 

“How was I to induce her to submit to the cold 
respect which I intended to show her? Should Ih 
skill and eloquence, now that virtue was no lon 
mine? How would my repentance strike her? 

“IT had exposed myself imprudently to the i: 
and it was without illusion and equally brie 
that I braved it again. is 

“I waited for a part of the day, avotlifie: i 
dulgent reminiscences of the past, and still more 
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_ recollections of the previous night, having no longer, 
priest though I was, the resource of the prayers that I 
_ counseled to others. I waited, therefore, in burning 

anxiety for the hour when I might present myself at 
the Hotel de Thorvilliers. ) 


_ “At the slightest sound I started, thinking that a 


_. note was coming from her, some ery of agony or of . 
love which should repel or summon me to her side. 


“If on entering I should meet Gaston! What then? 


; How painful would be my position! In my brief 
my _ career as a man of the world I had more than once 


condemned the lover who laughed at the husband he 


= : condemned. How many times had I even reproached 
Gaston in the frankness and honesty of my twenty 


years for such shameless duplicity. No subtilty could 
smooth away the infamy of this situation. In vain 
did I say that Gaston had robbed me of the woman 
who was to have been my wife, to make her his own. 
I was a priest, and it was my duty to pardon and not 


“ Nor had I even the brutal solution which is within 
the reach of men of the world. I could not accept any 


_ challenge from him, nor could I challenge him. I was 
still enough of a priest to make a duel impossible for 
me. . 


“ As to smiling and lying, as to pretending that I had 


returned to my old friendship for him, it was an ex- 


ertion far beyond my strength. Besides, my fall, which 


_debased me to the level of Gaston, did not efface my 


crime. The street was the scene of these combats. 
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When I crossed the court-yard of the Hotel de Thor- 
villiers I held my head high, boldly confronting t 
destiny that I had made for myself. Perhaps I dared 
not look down lest I should perceive on the stone 
flagging of the court-yard traces of my flight the nig 
betore. ae | 
“The servant who opened the door did not need | 
have me givemy name. He smiled humbly and calle 
me Monsignor with-an air of great respect, as he an 
swered, in reply to my question, that the Duches 
was at home. : Pac oe 
“He treated me as a favored guest of the mansion. 
The previous evening there had been a discussion 1 
the anteroom as to the title Son i ny vio) 


a Bae. 

“ Why did I feel the irony of this renente I bh 
as [ received this homage. The Duchesse was in 
large salon. When my name was announced she ro 
SE from her chair, and stood erect with her elbo 
resting on ie velvet-covered mantel. - She wor 


seemed endless. For a minute or two E: lal i 
meet the eyes of the Duchesse. When I did so t sa 
that it was not Reine, it was the Duchesse_ de Th rv 
liers me received me. ‘ 
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liand, but hers did not move. She simply bowed and 
did not even wave me toward a chair. 

“*] receive no one but yourself to-day,’ she said, in. 
a dull, hollow voice. ‘I have closed my doors agaiust 
my usual visitors, and make in your favor an excep- 
tion.’ 

“Her voice took a sharper tone as she continued : 

“*It is a simple thing to do, a priest has privileges 
like a physician. He comes to receive a confession or 
possibly alms.’ 

“{ cou'd not misunderstand these words. I saw 
that she wished to protect herself against the gossip of 
the anteroom. | 

“* Thanks, Madame,’ I replied, bowing again. 

“And for what, sir?’ she replied, with feverish 
eagerness. 

“Poor woman! she must have suffered intensely. 
My remorse was nothing to that which I read in her 
troubled eyes. 

“J thank you for having expected me,’ I said, 
quietly. 

"She did not allow me to continue. 

“*Do not thank me,’ she said, quickly. Her face 
assumed an expression of anguish and horror. 

“‘It was yesterday that you should not have come. 
You left me before with a grief which I cherished with 
secret pride. Would that I could die of this one.’ 

“* Forgive me!’ I murmured. 

“She smiled drearily. 

13 
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“It 1s not for me to forgive you, you must ask 
absolution elsewhere. Will you give ittome?’ 
“This bitter allusion to my position revealed all her 
“ wounded pride, and struck at me as a man and a 
3 priest. 

“ With that mobility of expression which was one of a 
the mysterious charms of this woman, she lowered her 
voice a little. She was press. feminine, ae ae 


mtd were bareiGeius to heal, lest they had closed | ove 
some of the poison. 
“* Before I saw you again,’ she said, ‘IT had tried | tas 
despise you. Your flight was but a pretext, and on 
too that was totally insuflicient. But to-day it is my- 
self that I despise and you cannot help me. W 
have you come to say to me to-day ?’ 
“Alas! Ihad nothing to say. The smallest word 
of compassion seemed insupportable to her, and ar 
others would have scorched my lips. I turned away 
Reine continued with some tenderness, but also wit 
| ho Enger: 3 E 
ee “You could net think that I would receive you as ¢ 
woman receives her lover! My lover! You! — Sita 
t3 women of my social position would easily accommoda 
themselves to this horror which terminates eighte 
years of conjugal probity. There is no need oF thi: 
torture to occupy my life, and ey a2 am ie 
shame and disgust.’ | 
“She Saactties all and dreiy her breath with difficul 
**T mean what ! say,’ she continas4, gloomily. 
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am a woman, not without superstition, in spite of my 
assertions that Iam unprejudiced. If you were the 
Comte d’Altenbourg, a man of the world whom I loved 
and whom I had looked upon as altogether lost to me 
and then suddenty found again, should I feel this fierce 
bitterness? Perhaps. I cannot say. I was not made 
to have a lover, no matter how fashionable such a pos- 
session may be in these days. No, I am no more cal- 
culated for this than I was as a young girl fitted to 
give such a rendez-vous as you imagined. I have 
spent the past night in self-examination. I do not 
hate you, I do not wish to hate you. If the mere word 
love did not to-day seem to me a cruel insult, I would 
repeat that I love you. I cannot tear from my heart 
the recollection of our youth. He whom I detest is 
not yourself, it is the priest whom I have tempted and 
led astray. It is the impotence of that honor which 
could not preserve two loyal, honest hearts from the 
‘snare into which a man like Gaston would fall with 
the first pretty soubrette he might encounter. I can 
never see you again; not that I fear you or myself, 
but I wish if possible to call back the vision of the 
young and delightful friend whom I loved, whom 
I lost, whom I blamed, whom I sought, and from 


whom I was separated by infamous treachery. I 


implore you to leave me this memory! Go! and say 
no more !’ 

“While thus signifying to me that our separation 
was eternal, she unconsciously did all that was possible 
to make it more painful for us both. 
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ty _ * We were both so worthy of love, and of each other, 
that we had the same terror of possession at “the 
cost of shame. I could not reply that I took, or would — 
take, refuge in the past, for that refuge was forbidden — 
to me, and while we were detaching ourselves in this 
way from each other we were in reality weaving new — 
ties, secret and mysterious, and our anathemas against 
the treacherous senses that had surprised us only made 
us more cautious now, and caused her to draw back 
lest she should touch me as she spoke; while I knew 
that if her heart was laid on mine that I should feél as 

if I had been struck by lightning. | 

“T tried to say something which should neither be a _ 
falsehood nor a gallantry, and I trembled lest I shoul | 
find no words to satisfy me. I found none. 

“There are circumstances where feigned stupidit: 
amounts to heroism. It was not necessary for m 
to make an effort to appear stupid. I was sincerel 
so at this moment, but this woman, with her won 
derful intuitions, did not misunderstand me, and even 
seemed to thank me. 

“She said, gently : 

“You will leave Paris, will you not?’ 

“*Yes, Madame, and France also.’ 

“*That is well. Adieu!’ 

“Her voice trembled. She loosened her | and 
which she had held firmly pressed together, and ma 
an abrupt motion, as if to offer me one. She wished 

to be brave, but her courage failed Ler; her hands’ 
involuntanly sought each other. | 
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“Tt is horrible !’ he said. ‘I cannot be either im- 


 placable or generous. Generous! ‘Would it not be 
_ baseness itself were I to encourage you to believe that 
we could live here in Paris, near each other, and be 
friends? Ah! we have not deserved to be so wretched. 
I intended when you came to dismiss you with con- 
tempt, but I do not se aye you, ts merely ask you not 


to come back again.’ 
“*T swear ‘hak ae will not!’ I cried, with as much 


_ energy as if I were taking an oath never to leave her. 


_“*Thanks !’ she said to me, ‘thanks !’ 
“I wanted to go, but I felt that I had taken root on 


that floor where I stood. It was with a superhuman 


effort that I tore myself away. 
“Never had I thought Reine’s beauty so superb. It 


was no longer love, it was adoration, that swelled my 


heart. I thought no more of what had taken place. 
It would have seemed to me utterly impossible that she 
could ever have been mine. I have known more than 


one young priest who felt for some image a strange 
and passionate devotion, as well as a certain jealousy. 


us if the picture or the statue owed them personal 
tenderness. 

“In the presence of this Reine de Chavanges, IT was 
one of these lovers, and, not knowing how to demon- 


_ Strate my repentance and my submission, my love was 


transformed into veneration, and when I left her I 
bent my knee, and with clasped hands looked up at 
her, as if I expected her to bless me. This may have 
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Oa 
been ridiculous, but she was not Sffondbalet She 
not see the priest in this ecclesiastical prostration. — 
Be it, and was impressed only by my ae 


us—the love we had lost 1 
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a CHAPTER XVIII. 


’ GASTON AGAIN. 


SUDDEN stir and movement disturbed us. 
es “Reine held up her head proudly, and looked 
_ toward the door of the salon, which was behind me. I 
was rising from my knees, when she, extending her 
A hand, sat in a tone of authority : 
. “*Stay as you are.’ 
“JT obeyed in some degree, and rose so slowly that 
- Gaston was in the room before I was fairly on my feet. 
_ He laughed in a sarcastic, mocking manner. 
“3 ‘Are you rehearsing a scene in a play?’ he asked. 
- “The Duchesse puganed 4 in a defiant tone: 
“Monsieur d’Altenbourg is saying farewell.’ 
“Ab! sneered.Gaston, ‘generally speaking, the 
confessor does not kneel before the penitent.’ 
| "*No, it is a lover that does that,’ answered the 
_ _Duchesse coldly, going to meet her husband. 
a “Gaston became very pale, but it was so much his 
: habit to laugh that even now, in his anger, he did so, 
as he said: 
x “*What does this pleasantry mean?’ 
a “*Ts it not as amusing as yours of eighteen years? 
"when you caused it to be believed that I had given you 
: a rendez-vous?’ 
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“Gaston sneered, but his very lips lost all their 
color. 

“*You have been talking of that, then?’ 

sine ©) Vas 

“*Then of course Louis has inlA your ie 

for doubting you?’ 

“*No, sir; he did that yesterday, and yesterday 
gave him that pardon.’. 

“Reine uttered these words in so terrible a ton 
that I held myself more erect, for it seemed to me that 
Gaston must understand her meaning, and attack me. 

“ But he did not choose to understand. His voice 
usually so full and clear, came now through his elo 
shut teeth. 

“*Then what was he asking of you to-day ?” 

“*He has nothing more to ask of me.” __ 

“Reine said this with an audacity which would hav 
been cynical, if it had not been tragic. She seem 
thankful to tear one more falsehood away from he 
conscience. 

“Gaston still refused to give to these strange wor 
a sense that would have made them objectionable. 
sank into an arm-chair with the careless _ ease > of a m 
of the world at the theatre. 


““Upon my life, my dear, I think you are vlaying 
charade.’ ~ * 
“"Do you, indeed? Listen well to me, and you will 
soon divine the word.’ _ 
“This time her tone was almost insulting, 
Gaston, rising, said with aipnity 


* J i. 
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 “*¥xeuse me, Madame, it is of Monsieur, the Comte 
@Altenhourg, that I will ask this word then.’ 
_ “Reine’s eyes flashed. 
**Why do you not address him as the Abbé?’ she 
asked. 
_ “*Because the Abbé, whom I surprise at your knees, 
ought to remember that he is a gentleman.’ 
“Indeed! Did you not forget the day you caused 
him to become a priest that you were noble?’ 
** Madame !” 
+ “Reine looked at him from head to foot, with intense 
| disdain. 
~ “*You were then, as you are perhaps even now, the 
lover of Miss Sharp,’ she said. ‘When you were on 
your way from her, you gave him to understand that 
_ you were coming from me. You married me, there- 
fore, only through this infamous lie. I did not love 
you as I felt myself capable of loving. You knew 
that, for I told you so, but I madly resigned myself to 


becoming your wife, because I was in such sore need 


of a friend. For eighteen years I have guarded the 

honor of your name—as you have never guarded it 
yourself. From this day forth, yours alone will be 
this task. 

**Perhaps I might never have told you what I think, 
for we so rarely exchange our ideas! But, since you 
are here, it is impossible for me to condescend to false- 

hood. Yes, here is the man whom I loved; whom I 
love still; whom TI deserved to marry, and who de- 
served to have me for his wife. You came between 
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us! You have robbed us of eighteen years of happi 
ness and honor. Does this give you the right to threat. 
en and talk loud? I warn you, sir, that I have no fe 
of scandal. I fear only that vengeance which offe 
itself ready to my hand. Believe precisely what yo 
choose. Imagine what you will of the love and desp 
of your two victims! If it pleases you that we sh 
be separated, (you and I,) more separated than we ¢ 
now, I am ready to accede to your wishes. But I gi 
you fair warning, sir, that it is not you who separa 
me from him ; we have exchanged a formal adieu. You 
need not triumph! There is more love in this adieu 
that wrenches our hearts apart than has ever been h 
stowed upon you by any one of the women you have 
deceived. We do not need to see each other agai 
This was what we were saying cc you entered 
Now do you understand ?? | 
‘Very clearly !’ answered Gaston, bowing with i i 
ical hauteur; then, taking a step or two toward me, | 
stopped short, with that gate on his lips, a Sac th: 
was a sting in itself. | 
Seite. he said, ‘a man does not fight with a prie 
any more than he does with a woman, but he can dr: : 
them both from his house !’ ea 
“He was near the bell rope as he spoke. # 
extended his hand toward it. 
“T did not move. | Oe a 
“*Take care!’ said Reine to him. ‘If Monsiet 
@Altenbourg does not leave this house as I wish b 
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to leave it, I shall take his arm and go out with him: 
You will have two scandals instead of one.’ . 

“The anger that Gaston had restrained when she had 
placed him in the wrong now exploded, 

* He brandished his fists at me, and exclaimed : 

‘Nevertheless, I shall avenge myself.’ 

©*Do what you will!’ answered the Duchesse, with 
contempt. 

«* And I care not what it may be,’ I said. | 
gee es thought for a moment that Gaston would spring 

upon me. He madea gesture and then suddenly turned 
his back upon us, and left the salon. 

“We were alone for a minate, Reine and I. Her 
beautiful face relaxed. Her mask of anger fell. Her 
grief and despair re-appeared. Tears came to her eyes, 
and she turned away that I might not see them. 

“*Parewell,’ she murmured, in a sad voice, without 
offering her hand. 

“*Farewell,’ I replied. 

“We parted like two shadows. 

“I anticipated meeting the Duc in the anteroom, but 
I found there only the same respectful domestic, who 
bowed before me as before a bishop when he opened 
the door ot the vestibule. The court-yard and the 
street in front of the great doors were deserted. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


REVENGE. 


ASTON promised to avenge himself. He kept 
“G his word. = 
“Two days later I was summoned to ete Apa 

bishop. The Duc had denounced me—accusing m 

of some low, vulgar intrigue. 
“It would hoge been easy to defend myself, but i I 

might have been dangerous to the Duchesse had I re~ 

: pelled: this denunciation. I did not defend myself. 

. They wrote to me, they said, out of the value which s 

7 they attached to my services, begging me to reply to 

the denunciations of which I was the object. I felt 

a sincere grief in replying to these letters with cold 

politeness. They waited two months before they 

struck me, and at the end of these two months ‘the ; 

: sentence was sent to me. | “a 

“I was thenceforward an unfrocked priest. ‘ 

ae “If I were the victim of a lying denunciation, I) 

5 guilty all the same, I thought, of my fault, and accepted 

meekly the injustice of a deserved chastisement. oat 
“I was socially a person of considerable importance, 

and Thad in the church a rank so elevated that this 
punishment was not voy to be more Bin a brief and 
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se passing disgrace—for I felt that I could release myself 
from its shadow whenever it should please me to give 
any explanation. 
“J did not protest, I astonished my judges by my 
silence. They restored to me the liberty that I was 
unwilling to claim for myself, a liberty, however, 
which was most soothing to my conscience. Nothing 
in the laical costume I adopted recalled my priest’s 
s robes. I left Paris for three months in order to put 
' ~~. anend to the curiosity by which I was pursued and 
which I was resolved not to gratify, nor did I care 
what interpretation would be placed on my departure. 

‘TT have since heard that I was looked upon as a 
victim to a persecution resulting from the independence 
ne of my faith. I suppose, too, that in spite of the rec-, 
sake titude of my previous life my morals were calumni- 
ated. When I first had occasion to suspect this I 
shuddered. : 
| “J read also in a newspaper that my disgrace was in 
ite _ consequence of my attitude at the Tuileries. 
e “T never made the smallest attempt at correcting any 
a _of these misstatements. 

“When I returned from this little journey of which | 
I speak, the gossip among the people who had former- 
ly composed my audience had come to an end. The 
ecclesiastics greeted me coldly, as if I were a leper 
just from a lazaretto, whom one may pity but at the 
same time dreads, lest he bring contagion with him. 
Men of the world shook hands with me in a kindly 
way—but in a manner that varied with the characters, 
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“ Others- reproached me for having become a priest, — 
and thus placing myself in a position where I must 
submit to such indignities; others again, suspecting | 
that a woman had something to do with the affair, — 
smiled knowingly ; others whe had no idea what it was" 
all about assumed the mysterious air of people who 
have promised to keep a secret even from those who 
know it better than they do themselves. I wascalm 
in appearance, although in my heart I carried a porn 
agony that prayer ae secs were alike Se Sin to” 
dull. : 

“I reproached myself for submitting asI did to my _ 
expiation, and for having made no effort to soothe the — 
anxiety of the woman to whom I had brought such : 


her only the most intense and tender compassion—it — 
was one of my last illusions. But I asked myself — 
persistently where she was—what she was doing. : 
How a woman as proud as she could live with this 
man whose treachery she had unmasked was almost 
incredible. 

"I suffered intolerable pangs as I aire that she 
might attempt to solace herself in society, and I was 
still more disturbed at the idea that she could find no 
relief anywhere. 


“J made no effort to see her, even at a distance. 


and even France; but I remembered that I had made 
this promise before the intervention of the Due de 
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Thorvillers, before his threats and before the interdic- 
tion of which I was the object. 
Sy Nothing could have changed my determination but 
this, for I did not wish to seem to fly from Gaston, as 
much as I felt it my duty to avoid the Duchesse. 

T must hold myself in readiness for a scandal, if the 


_-Due saw fit to provoke one, as he was undoubtedly 


- dissatisfied with the vengeance he had improvised, 
which, however, was excellent in its way. It cut me 
off from almost all social intercourse. J was not now 
a gentleman nor yet a priest—and as a man I was cal- 
~ eulated to arouse distrust wherever I went. It was 
more than probable, also, that Gaston, whom no financial 
detail escaped, was fully aware that I had no longer a 
fortune and that if I had retained enough to preserve 
my independence it was not enough to enable me to 
assume an open attitude of independence. 

“The Abbé Cabirand was quite right when he cau- 
tioned me against my too liberal charities. 

“Without the small income which sufficed to support 
me at that time, what should I have done? I might 
have written. But what? Suspected in the past of 
free thinking—suspected as to my morality in the 
present by Christians, I should have been a traitor in 
the eyes of some, inconsequent in the eyes of others, 
and to all a hypocrite. | 

“J have carefully studied this dismal question of 
unfrocked priests. It is certainly very sad, see it as 
you will. The army has certain corps which discipline 
and correct the rebellious, why is it not the same in 
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the church? Why does she throw :side those wafort- 
unate beings whom she regards as vicious, and abandor ae 
them to a society where vice becomes familiar and 
Where they can never hope to rise ? : 

“Country priests thus treated can always become 
coachmen or farm servants. But men of superior cd- 
ucation and cultivation, who are suspected by all about 
them, can do but little to support their rank. | 

“I have known other priests in the same position as 
myself. I did not know nor did I seek to know if they 
merited their chastisement or not. I have known no 
one who rose after his fall, and many who have fallen 
lower and lower, because they failed to receive in the 
church that had struck them any encouragement to 
rise, or in civil circles any assistance which they could 
accept with dignity. I indulge in these reflections be- | 
cause I hope to be read by those who think or who a 
ought to think of the imperfections of human laws. j 
May they be forgiven! Spe 

“I finally decided to travel and to write a book of 
travels—to interest myself in some great work, some 
distant discoveries and explorations. I wanted to be- 
come a missionary of science, since I could no longer 
be one of faith. In the meantime I spent my days 
in libraries, indulging that curiosity which it has been _ 
agreed to call a thirst for knowledge, and there I got 
together all the information so essential to the end I 
had in yiew. Si a 
_“T must here add, before ending this phase of my 
life, that I continued all the daily duties enjoined by. 
my religion. 3 
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“I say this because I wish it to be understood that 

_ I was submissive, not with any desire to boast. The 
_ hew sorrows in store for me, the difficulties of the task 
_ which I was to fulfill, were complicated by this very 

fidelity. Perhaps while I believed myself faithful to 

’ God, I was only faithful to love. I never bowed the 

_ knee in prayer that I did not pray for her. 

“J had determined to remain another year. 

“One winter evening, eight months after my last 
interview with the Duchesse de Thorvilliers, I was in 
my study. I was reading when I heard a ring at my 
door. I was alone. Greatly surprised at a visit at 
~ such an hour, for it was near midnight, and I received 

few visits even during the day, I went to the door and 
opened it. I found myself face to face with an old man, 
fine looking and dressed much like myself, who asked 
if I were the Comte d’Altenbourg. 
"TJ noticed a slight hesitation, as if he had wished to 
say ‘the Abbé’ d’Altenbourg. I requested him to 
enter, and offered him a chair. 

**No, sir,’ he said very gravely, ‘we have no time to 

talk, I have come for you.’ 

*T started and looked at him earnestly. 

 “*T am Dr. H—,’ he said, in reply to my mute 
_ interrogation. . 
_ “T knew his name well, it was that of a celebrated 
physician. 

“He added, with a shade of respect which touched 
and yet terrified me: 
_ ©*Qur professions, sir, are singularly alike. I have 
14 
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heard a confession which associates us in the same 
work.’ ; 

“Unable to restrain my self in the presence of this 
touching sympathy , which was, however, grave and 
discreet, and feeling that I had a brother in this con- 
fessor, I cried impulsively : 

** She is ill!’ 

** Very ill.’ 

**She wishes to see me?’ 

“*Tmmediately.’ 

“* Let us go.’ 

"* My carriage is below.’ a 

“While I made a few hurried preparations the 
doctor said, in order to break the painful silence: — 

“*T had some difficulty i in finding you, and I great 


that you were far ae from Pate? 
“T was ready, I opened my door and extinguish L 
my lamp. = 
“*Tt was the Archbishop who finally gave me yo 
address,’ added the doctor, as he placed his heat n 
the rail of the stairs. 
“He spoke with a certain cordiality. This wise m 
was full of precautions for the wounded. He undo ib 
edly wished to show me that in learning my secret 
had also learned the extreme rigidity of my life. Re 
de Chavanges had been unable to tell him where I lived 
She thought I had left Paris, and the doctor had tu 
ally gone to the Archbishop to learn from him whe 
resided the priest who was in the oe of the Essen - 
a criminal. 


 stinctively felt it. 

“In silence we descended the stairs. When we 
: were seated in the coupé I felt a strong desire to ques- 
tion the doctor, but I had not the courage. I was 
afraid of that which he could tell me, and I preferred 
_ the vague dread which I then felt. 
“I dwelt only on the thought that she was very ill, 
ee _ that she was in danger and that I was about to see her 
oe again, that I must implore Heaven for her salvation, 
- and that there could be no hope of her recovery to 
. health : since the physician owned himself conquered 
and had come to me for aid. 
_ “Two or three times during this brief drive I turned 
_ toward the doctor with a question on my lips in regard 
to the health of the Duchesse, but as I have baties 
said I checked myself. 
“What did I-care for the name of the malady that 
had striken her down! She was dying, and dying in 
consequence of our error. She had summoned me to 
her side. What more did I need to know? Without 
my knowledge, I said the same words over and over 
again: 
“*Tt is horrible! It is herrible!’ 
“The doctor laid his cool hand gently on mine. 
“* Courage, sir.’ : 
“Why did he say that? Had he no hope? I then 
asked the name of the illness. He gave it tome. I 
did not understand even if I heard. It was a scientifig, 
technical name. I nodded as if his words conveyed 
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“did ob Hi to realize all this delicacy, but I in- 
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some meaning to me, and relapsed into chow: Lt 
the end of ten minutes we were at the door of the 
Hotel. ®. 
* When the doctor let the knocker fall from his hand | 
it seemed to me that it fell upon my heart. 

“The court-yard was very dark, there was no light in 
the vestibule, and no servant in the anteroom. . 

“When the doctor opened the glass door leading to — 
the staircase a faint light ee above, growing 
larger and brighter as it came to meet us. 

2 “It was a Sister of Charity—one of those who watch 
at such beds—and she held a candle in her none 

“*Well?’ asked the doctor. 

“*She is just the same,’ answered the sister. 
there be any difference it is that the fever is a trifle les 
The Duchesse heard the carriage and sent me da meet 
you, gentlemen.’ 

“J fancied that the nun nate me as a pries 
But the holy woman probably bad had no time to com 
to hear me preach and did not examine me very 
attentively. ‘ 

“She led the way with her candle, and before oper 
ing the door of a room on the next floor she said, i 
ion voice, to the doctor: ‘I will be in the next rool my 
sir. After the consultation you have but to ring and € 
will come to receive your directions.’ She took n 
for a physician, or it might be that the precaution of 
falsehood had been ‘uheem: oe 

“She opened the door and in a low, sweet ve 
said, addressing the invalid : | | 
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“* Madame, the doctors are thers.’ Then curtsying 
low to us she went out and closed the door. — 
= thi The room was lighted by a lamp at the back of the 
bed, which stood in the centre of the room. A shade 


. was upon the lamp, but there was light enough to see 
the pale face of Madame de “‘Thorvilliers among her 
pillows. Her oe aaa eyes retained much of reiieie 


- fire. 

_ “J advanced softly upon the thick carpet, feeling as 
if I were walking upon a cloud. Nothing seemed real 
to me. The same strange mixture of passion and 
mysticism that had been the growth of my peculiar life 
still influenced me. I call upon that God who has 
never forsaken me to bear me witness that in entering 
that sanctuary, hallowed by the presence of death, I 
did so without a sacrilegious thought. 

“The doctor lingered a little in the rear. Reine 
watched me as I approached, with a faint smile on her 
lips and a feverish light in her eyes. 

“Could it be possible that she was dying? She was 
so beautiful! But as soon as I reached her bed, as 
soon as she pointed to a chair close by her side, I 
realized that she was sustained by fever alone, and that 
her energy was but the last flash of the candle. 

“My heart swelled with immense pity and love, but 
I determined that she should not see my terror. I 
was about to kneel, and as she extended her hand to 
‘me I took it and pressed my lips upon the damp 
fingers. 

“But, as I did so, Reine with a gesture forbade my 
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re kneeling. She did not wish that death should impart 
too much solemnity to this last interview. 
“*T am happy, very happy, in seeing you,’ she said, : 
ina panting voice.. ‘I have reproached myself for bid- me 
S ding you depart. Thanks for having disobeyed me.” 
: * re head, which she had nantly raised, fell back — 
on her’pillow. The doctor hastened to her side and 
felt her pulse, then stooped to examine more closely : 
the dilatation of the pupils of those glorious eyes. 
“The sick woman divined the meaning of his exam-— 
ination. E a 
2 “*T suffer less, doctor,’ she said. ‘I do not wish to | 

% suffer. It is useless to inject more morphine. Thanks. 
2 You have been very good.’ ae 
“She tried to smile, but a spasm of agony arrested — 
the smile-on her lips. The light in her eyes faded ; 
she pressed both hands on her breast, and after a minw 
she opened her eyes. 
“Why should I complain?’ she mits ‘Doctor, you 
give me more than life. Listen to me, dear friend. 
have many serious things to say to you.’ 
ie “She beckoned me closer, and I loaned: over he "ees 
She breathed with difficulty. Bp 
“*T wanted to see you. I did not coh you, to 
learn from a newspaper that I was gone, as you 
learned formerly that I had been faithless to “yo 
You might have supposed things that did not exis 
I am free now to speak to you with entire fran 
ness—free to tell you that I love you as much : 

Idid in those dear days at the chiteau. You can 
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hear, doctor, you need not go away. I want you to 
hear all, and in the end you will say that this love, so 
us ne and true, so trifled with and deceived, was legiti- 
mate. Must the error that we have committed separate 


om usina future world? I wish to live there, that I may 


be recompensed for all my sufferings here !’ 

_ “She was interrupted by a spasm of agony which 

_ she bore with the courage of a martyr. 

“*T must hasten. I have writtento Miss Sharp,’ 
she said. ‘JI wished to have her confession. Here it 
is, as sincere a one as could have been expected from 
‘a woman whose long life has been one of deception : and 
hypocrisy.’ 

“Qn the bed lay a letter, which she now extended 
to me. I did not wish to take it. 

* What did I care for Miss Sharp! She insisted : 

“*You must take it and keep it,’ she said. ‘It Is 
the only weapon that I can bequeath to you, and you 
must be armed.’ 

* At this moment, from behind the curtain that fell 
on the other side of the bed, came a little cry. 

“I started at the sound, with a strange thrill of 
bewildering joy. 

“T instantly understood why I was there. My emo- 
tion was so evident that Reine said to the doctor: 

** What! Have you not told him?’ 

_ **No,’ answered the physician, kindly. ‘Monsieur 
dAltenbourg did not ask me. Besides, we have not 
- had’time.’ 

* As he spoke the doctor passed round the bed, and 
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went to a cradle hidden by the curtain; and while I — 
stood with my eyes fixed on Reine, who tried to smile, 
the good man came back to me, carrying an imfant. | 

“It is a girl,’ he said, as he laid it in my arms. 3 

“Tt is our daughter!’ murmured Reine de Chavan- 
ges. 

“T looked at the little being, who had ceased its pit- 
iful wail. A wave of tenderness, adoration and pity 
swept over me. My heart swelled to bursting, I 
baptized it with a tear. 

“T pressed my lips gently and timidly on that baby _ 
mouth, and with an egotism that amazes me now, in 
thinking of it, I murmured: 

“*Oh! God. How good you are!’ I saw a new ~ 
anty, a new aim in ‘ihe and I was glad. ee 

“ My daughter began to cry again. I held her with» 
manly awkwardness, probably my impious lips were 
not gentle enough for that kiss. A door opened, the — 
door of the room where the sister was awaiting the end 
of the consultation. She did not wish to intrude, but 
she felt that the child needed care, and came to take 
it to the nurse. ; 

“This nun bore away the priest’s child with a fonda 
ness which would have been transformed into absolute 
terror in that simple heart, if she sa suspected the 
truth. | 

“I sank into a chair and gave way to my emusbion? es 

“*Yes,’ said Reine, in a voice momentarily growing — 
fainter. ‘Yes, it is our child, and it was for her sake 
that I wished to see you.’ : 
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"The Due is not deceived—in fact it was impossible 
_ for him to entertain a doubt. He arranged his affairs 
so that he need not be here at this time. He pretended 
to be called away to Italy. He wiil know at the same 
- moment that he is a widower and a father. He will 


not disavow this child; he cannot do so. Pride will 
give him strength to lie. As to myself, I cannot inflict — 


on the Duc de Thorvilliers a shame and indignity which 
would be, perhaps, only an act of justice. 

 “*Ah! were I to live, perbaps I might dispute his 
-cliim to our child. Poor little soul! He will not kill 


child of his own would receive. The Duc *knows that 
{| have made a full confession to the doctor, and that I 
have constituted this great and good man the guardian 
of my daughter. You will both of you watch over her. 
The doctor is much occupied, and you will give all 
your time to this child, and remember, that of all things, 
the Duc dreadsa scandal. This is what [ wished to say 
to you.’ 

* Reine’s voice fluttered and fell. She seemed sud- 
denly exhausted ; her head fell back upon the pillow. 
The doctor frowned, and after leaning over his patient 
‘a moment turned to me with a look that told me all. 
The physician wished me to go. All that was human 
was over. The other great mystery was about to 
begin, and I had no lawful claim to be there. 

“But was I to obey? It seemed to me that we had 
changed places, that he was the confessor, and that I 
was the physician who might bring her back to life. 


ie at least! He will bestow on it all the care that a 
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He saw that Reine’s sufferings, hitherto controiled by _ 
morphine, were about to beginagain. I saw, too, that — 
the doctor wished to repeat the injection of morphine _ 
under the skin, but that he hesitated to do so. As 
E. “The Duchesse saw this hesitation, and Erared amid 
5 her agony : 
“*No more, doctor, no more. It is all over!’ 
*In the same moment she added tome: = — . 
“*Ah! IT suffer. It is hea to die, and yet. it is” 
well.’ e 
* She sank into a brief unconsciousness, then ron Orn 
herself once more she turned toward me, but a haze oa 
was over her eyes, she could not see me. 
* , “TI uttered a terrified cry : 
3 are 3 octor f-, Doetor!* : 
Be * As if it were for me to recall this great man to it 
duty. ; 
es “He recalled me to mine ih a glance ipliftedt fis 
the ceiling. I fell on my knees, but I had forgotten 
: _ that I was a priest—did I remember that I was a Chris- 
E 
‘ 


een Oe Bat, es 


tian? I was trembling before this agony which seemed 

“ to me the last convulsion of a murder that I had my- _ 

| self committed. I watched her grow paler and paler- 
‘e dissolve as it were into a vague whiteness—all the | 
delicate lines which I wished to retain in my memory 
faded one into another. I was in despair. — 
“Reine was not again conscious. The doctor, a. 
some of those loan cares which ave the last pious 
offerings thrown by the hand of science, touched me on — 
the shoulder to signify ose I ought £ to ee 
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over again in iny memory the words that Reine had 

< ~ be taken from me. I wished to speak in my turn, to 

: re-assure and comfort her. If I had done so, if I had 

- poured out in burning words all that was then in my 

soul, if I had dared to do this, I say she might not 

have died. Her hand was not cold, I might have kept 
it warm with the breath from my mouth. 

“Before the obstinacy of my grief, the eran felt. 

| _ that silence was misplaced. 

- ©*You must go,’ he said; ‘pray tell the sister to 

come at once.’ : 

"I obeyed. I rose to my feet and stepped back 
_ from the bed. The physician took my place and hid 
the dying woman from my view. I opened the door 

of the next room. 

“The sister stood ready to enter the sick-room near 

. the handsome peasant woman who was nursing my 

child. She was struck by my pallor and understood it. 

-* Ah! the poor lady !’ she murmured, fingering her 

rosary, ‘has she asked for a priest?’ 

“ She quickly entered the sick-room, closing the door 

after her, and left me before the group of ‘the nurse 

and my child. 

: “T could not weep; my eyes were hot and dry as I 
— looked down upon this poor little Beans who had been 

bequeathed to me. 

The aurse, annoyed by this contemplation, and 

troubled by what was going on the other side of the 


€ “But T was deaf bad: unconscious. I went over and 


x “attened: only a few minutes before, as if they were to 
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door, said to me, thinking she was speaking to a 
physician : 
“*JIt isa great misfortune that a pretty little ohare Ee 
ure like OAs) who asks only that she may be allowed’ — 
to live, should cause the death of her mother, - is it 
not?’ ~ 
“These words were a dagger to my soul. I felt 
myself condemned, I turned again toward Reine’s 
door, but by what right could I cross that threshold? 
The title of physician could not serve me now, for a 
priest was needed, and I was no longer a priest! I 
dared not enter. I know not how I got out of that 
room without falling on my knees before that helpless 
infant, my daughter, and imploring pardon for the 
life she had received, and asking the mother to forgive 3 
me for having murdered her. | 
“I stole away, however, curbing my grief as best I 
could; I reached the stairs and baile my way down, — 
tottering-and hesitating on each step, with a strange 
feeling that I should be recalled, that Reine was not 
really dying and that she still had much to say to me. — 
[t also seemed strange to me that no one drove me 
from the house as an intruder or as a murderer. I 
longed to be assailed with rudeness or insults. This — 
silent chastisement was heavy to bear. P 
“At the foot of the stairs I seated myself in the 
darkness and waited; then, hearing a footfall above 
and seeing a light approach like the one with which we 
had been received, I started to my feet, and crossing 
the vestibule and the court-yard I fled from Reine, 
dying, as I had fled from her i. . 
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The porte cochére was open and a light was burn- 
‘ing in the loge of the concierge. Some one ran out 
just in front of me, a messenger probably sent by the 
_ sister in search of a priest. 

“The doctor's carriage was still at the door: I 
entered it, and there alone in the darkness I had 
Strength to weep as I had wept nineteen years before 
~in the garden at Chavanges when I believed that all 
was lost, and as I had again wept eight months before. 
ee: remained an hae 3 in this abandonment, shaken 
-by remorse which entered into my soul like a thousand 
needle pricks, overwhelmed with despair as well as 
~ remorse, thinking it strange and odious that I could 
live, since she was dying, and also astonished that God 

would permit this deatit and that he could chastise a 

love which originally had been so sincere and pure. 

“The window of the carriage was open, I saw shad- 
~ ows enter and leave the Pinte 

_“ At the end ofan hour of torture the doctor appeared, 
and as he opened the carriage door, he said: 

““I thought I, should find you here, Abbé;’ his 
Manner and voice were kindly, but he treated me now 
as a man of the world, rather than as a priest, as he had 
_ done when we first met that evening. Did he hope to 
give me courage by this change? Did he intend to 
a remind me that I ought to elevate my sorrows and 
 idealize them ?? 
pe “* Has she suffered much?’ I asked in a low voice. 

“T felt that I was like one of those murderers who, 
feeling intense curiosity in regard to their crime, 
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linger strangely fascinated around the dead body ; and 
measure the wound. : : - 
“*No,’ answered the doctor, ‘her sufferings were— 
nearly over when you arrived. The brain is so sooa 3 
attacked in such cases. J was amazed at the lucidity 
she showed in the first part of your visit.’ | 
“ The doctor ordered the coachman to drive me home, _ 
and on the way he gave me certain explanations to 
which I listened, and this time understood, in regard 
to the illness of the Duchesse. Technical details, at all - 
times irksome to the man who loves, were doubly so to” 
me as a priest. For months Reine had been ill, ead : 
the doctor had feared the worst. 
“ When I reached my door the physician cata to me, 
kindly : - i 
“*T will come to see you again, to-morrow, noe ie 
my patient now. You hee been intrusted to me. 
We have to talk, too, of the precious legacy that ha 
been bequeathed to us. I have sent a telegram to th 
Duc. It is proper that he should return. I ‘shall 
speak very frankly to him. As to yourself, I need’... 
not ask you to keep up your courage. You will do Bosithy 
Will you permit me, however, to regard you in the 
future as my friend, as my child?’ ! 
“A bitter sob was my only reply to this affection 
cordiality. I think I remember that the old doc: DY eg 
pressed me to his breast. I reached my room all ou 
of breath, and, locking the door behind me, qT was a 
last alone with my agony and Gespaine 
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HAVE felt obliged to give in detail the history 
a _ of my guilty paternity. But I have also labored 
to show that I was DOPED ane 4 of Se I have lived a 


child oo come to be es and that ae poor in- 
‘nocent, would be looked upon with abhorrence. It is 
not my own forgiveness for which I plead, it is the 
cause of this dear child! 

“IT may be excused for not describing my sorrow, 
my remorse, and my visits to the tomb of the Duchesse 
_ de Thorvillers, so soon deserted by those who had 
built it on so magnificent a scale. All that side of 
my life I keep to myself. The wound, bleeds still 
when handled ever so lightly, and these details are not 
‘required. Ihave so much to say of my daughter that 
T will not speak more of myself. 

* Were I writing a book, I repeat, I could add several 
melancholy and romantic chapters, and to those persons 
who snatch eagerly at romantic episodes, improbable 
because of their very truth, this analysis of the deso- 
lation of a priest, who accepted paternity as a grace 
and an expiation, would be a curious study. 
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“But those grave, discreet men who are, I trust, to ahs 
read these pages will be satisfied to learn that, if I were 
momentarily overwhelmed by this misfortune, I speed- _ 
ily regained that courage, energy and activity needed — 
to watch over my child. The Duc played his part 
most appropriately. He returned in time for the 
funeral and appeared on that day in the doops . 
mourning. 

“The doctor had several interviews with him, an 
settled all the details in regard to the child. The Du 
seemed very deeply grateful to the physician for all he 
had done, and excused himself for his inability to keep 
‘his’ child near him. He had neither mother no 
sister nor cousin. Nor yet had he any relative to 
whom he could confide her. All arrangements sug- 
gested by the doctor in regard to the child, and which 
were compatible with ie name of Thorvilliers and 
with the love of a father for his daughter and with the — 
fortune which the child would inherit, were accepted 
without question. Of course the daughter of the Duc 
de Thorvilliers could not be put out to nurse! But he — 
consented that an estate should be purchased for her 
at Mendon, very near to Paris in a particularly healthy _ 
situation. An elegant nursery was arranged, anda lady 
selected by the doctor himself had the charge of thi: 
establishment. The Duc visited the villa when all was 
arranged and declared that he could return to Italy 
without the smallest misgivings. He informed the 
doctor that he required only monthly bulletins. aa 

“ What was said in these bulletins I never knew. | Lia : 


Syst 


: : hink, es that the taser avoided all allusion to 
irretrievable past. : 
eae: “The! oe convinced of the negiek me Tees 


es nnd felt that he a ale to play ae ales 
te which his early rascality had condemned him. 
- “Astomyself, I counted for nothing in these explana- 
tions. What indeed was 1? A cond that had con- 
tained the storm! It was unnecessary for the Duc to 
distyrb -himself about me in any way. I have said 
that the child of the Duchesse would ae ane great 


Due dle Thorvilliers. Gorton: in order to marry this 
wealthy heiress who was prejudiced against him, had 
done all in his power to prove that his was not a mar- 
riage of interest. He had answered with some heat 
when the old family notary of the Chavanges had apolo- 
gized for conditions which were immemorial in the 
family. 

por THI disinterestedness, which could be prejudicial 
to the Duc in the future only in case he had no chil- 
dren, had been to Reine one of the determining rea- 
~ sons for her marriage. The young girl, believing 
_ herself betrayed and misunderstood by me, had said to 
herself that after all Gaston was less ambitious and 
- coyetous than she had supposed. 

_ “This resignation of the Duc to a contract which 


‘was easy at first, but afterward became more difficult. 
“The Duchesse, when at last she awoke from the 
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torpor and apathy of her soul, acne which ahs had 
become the wife of a man whom she did not love, had 
never thought of changing, by such liberality as was as 
entirely in ve power, ‘the cautious and stringent Bree , 
visions of the marriage contract. 2 

* Gaston, hcpeeate: had excellent reasons for wis 
ing to be a father. The fear of that scandal and_ 
ridicule which always attends the most tragical mis- 
fortunes of conjugal life would not have arrested him, — 
while reasons of interest stopped him short. 

“If Gaston thought—which was most unlikely on 
his part—that my paternal tenderness would induce ; 
me to attempt the abduction of my child, he was so. : 
sure of his own strength, so certain of bis power, a 
knew so well that he nia but to extend his hand t 
crush the disgraced priest, that he felt” not the smalles 
anxiety. i 

“Did he hate me? Does he hate dpe “Ah! 
question I cannot answer. I wish to be just towar ad 
the man I have resolved to conquer. | 7: 

“T believe if I or any one else could offer to the 
Due de Thorvilliers to-day a son-in-law who -w 
wealthier than the profligate he has chosen he x wo 
consent to the exchange. ae, 


natural ferocity, that he shenaes this beautiful y vieti 
to this monster. oe 
“There may be something of ee in er condu 
but he has above alla seataene disdain for great am 
tion and desire for influence and fortune in others. — 


moat recover. But, if he did not, his death, 
phovided it arrived when the Duc had obtained from 
“ae alliance all he expected, would leave a young wid- 


ain as much. 
me “God knows how eagerly I have sought this better 
How I have dreamed of it, ahd how for a 


at: can I do es 2 ee anid aiecesod? 
- Ah! Had I time to regain my former position and be 
ce more the calobiatad, honored preacher, whose elo- 


tigma of a chastisement which I iieouted so cpiclly 
that it seemed as if it were a voluntary humiliation. It 
s considered at all events that I have expiated the 
error which still remains a mystery to all. The priests 
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with whom I preserved relations, satisfied that I felt — 

no rebellion toward the church, have offered their inter- . 
vention. But to-day I have other things to think of. — 

A terrible danger threatens my child. What can Ido | 

more than I have done? Can I tell this poor victim — 

that I am her father? That the man whom shécalls 

. by that dear name wishes to sacrifice her, to sell her! — 
She would not believe me. She has been brought up 

so far apart from all evil that she would not ‘under- 


mae 2 


stand me. 3 
“JT cannot scorch and wither this virgin soul by. my 
tale of infamy. I cannot fill her heart with contenmpt e 
for her mother, and with horror of my sacrilegious pa-_ 
ternity, while at the same time imbuing her with fear 
of the man she calls her father. And this is why 4 
summon honest men to my aid. : 
“When my daughter was installed at Mendon, 
hired a little cottage near by, and thanks to Dr. H. : 
who presented me as his friend to the lady who was at 
the head of the chateau, and in charge of little Marie 
Louise, thanks also to the conjectures made by this 
lady, who, however, never displayed the smallest cu- 
riosity, thanks to the nurse, who had seen me at th 
dying bed of the Duchesse, and who took me for a ph 
sician, I was admitted to the villa without the smalle 
ie difficulty, when I made my appearance there with th 
doctor. 
*  “ Afterward, when I heard that ding Duc had left f 
Italy again, I visited the villa regalarly and watched 
the paowtls of my child. 
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: « This p precious creature, whose future beauty became 
ae soon apparent to me, and who in her babyhood 
was the inearnation of a painter’s dream, soon seemed 
ae understand me. 

emis She did not console me. Children, even when one 
n acknowledge them, are not, in times of great sor- 
row, a fapiolaton® They add to the acuteness of gricf, 
. tae do not soothe it. Perhaps they cause our tears 
_ to flow more easily ; that is the best they can do for us 
after all. 
ice ne joys of paternity have one advantage: They 
do not distract us from our religious duties and 
emotions. 

“My child seemed to bring Heaven more near to me. 
“Sometimes I felt as if I were floating on a cloud at 
the feet of a bambino, who was bearing me toward 
God. 

_ “But my greatest happiness was on those days that 
: or passed in the forest. The carriage stopped, the nurse 
and the lady took their tents under the trees. TI inven- 
~ ted some pretext, and bore the infant away in my arms. 
Then I was a happy father for a brief period, with the 
_rustling of the trees, the warbling of the birds, as my 
only witnesses. I held the cesta closely clasped to my 
breast. I watched her every movement. I kissed her 
over and over again. I realized all the fullness of pa- 
ternal love, as well as the secret glory of martyrdoni. 
_ Kine Lear is enviable. He suffered through all that is 
divine in the nature of man. How fall of wonder T was 
at these emotions, which enlarged and filled my Ife. 
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*T do not wish to theorize, and I have no desire ta — 
plead my cause. Priests who need to marry are sus- 
picious advocates of marriage. They would be more 
easily believed if they were disinterested. I do not 


wish, even with a good intention, to conceal myself be-  — 
hind other men, and to solicit sympathy by speaking - be 


in the name of many. I will say simply that I believe 
there is much restrained paternal love in the resolutions 
of self-sacrifice which are looked upon as disinterested. 
“How many times when I was alone under the trees 
with my daughter, I murmured into her little rosy ear 
the words: ‘My child! My child!’ and recalled how, 
standing in my pulpit in moments of spiritual ecstasy, 


I had taken pleasure in saying to those who listened to 3 


me: ‘My children! My sons!’ : 

“My daughter gave me the right to think of her | 
mother. It seemed to me that my love inthe past had — 
been legitimatized by this innocence which purified it — 
in the future. I saw Reine de Chavanges, pale and — 
dying, confiding our daughter to my care. Again I 
swore to protect her, and watch over her with a jealous 
love which united us after death, and I thanked her for 
bequeathing me this treasure. 

“What would my life have heen had I simply learned 
through the newspapers that the Duchesse de Thorvil- | 
liers had died, leaving a daughter? How should I ever 
have approached my child, or learned the truth? 

“IT shuddered at the thought of how ei oy would 
have been my loneliness. ? 

“I felt the warmest affection for ike good doctor, 
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who had been Reine’s confidant, and, remaining mine, 
insured this possession of my child. 

“Alas! I did not choose to remember that a 
separation was inevitable. 

“Six years elapsed. Six years of spring flowers 
and perfumes. Winters there were, but winters before 
_ blazing wood fires were as precious as those days in 
the forest, and I was happy, or at least far less 
miserable. 

“For six years I was spared my former loneliness. — 
JT held daily consultations with the doctor, and was 
_ alarmed at the smallest indisposition of my child. I 

taught her to speak. I was the first to hear her lisping 
words. lIawoke her little conscience. I taught her to 
walk, and when she stumbled I was on my knees to 
-eatch her in my arms before she fell, and to soothe her 
terror. The Duc received weekly bulletins from the 
doctor, and gaye no further or superfluous directions. ' 
I began to Himdiite my feelings, my pride of 
_ possession, as my child grew older. 
é “Tt was not I who taught her to say ‘papa,’ but in ‘ 
_ ,encouraging her nurse to teach the child this sweet 
name I myself thirsted for its melody. I was called 
Dr. Hermann at the Villa de Mendon, and in the neigh- 
borhood. The great physician had himself set the ex- 
ample, though with a half-smile at the necessary 
deception, on when I told him that I had no claim to 
_ the title, and no diploma, he answered me gravely : 
_ “*This little girl will endow you with all the grades, 
and you will see that you will soon become as good 4 
_ physician as myself,’ , 


i 
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“ My prescriptions, in fact, in the absence of Dr. 
H were received with as much deference as if he — 
had written them himself. My child was named Marie 
Louise. The Duchesse, who saw her baptized the day 
of her birth, wished that these two names should be 
hers, as they were those of her mother. My own name 
was indirectly indicated in the Louise, by which name 
I always called her. When she could speak she called — 
me ‘my friend,’ which title she also bestowed upon the — 
doctor. | | 

* At the end of six years of this contemplative life, 
which appeared to me so fair, and which I regarded as 
eternal, one day about noon the doctor came to see me. — 
It was an unusual hour for a visit from him, and I ~ 
needed only to glance at his face to understand cas he | 
brought me bad news. : 

. anies 3 is ill?’ 

“*No, but the Duc is in Paris, and I expect him Hietee 
momentarily.’ 

“*For what ?’ 

“*He is coming for his daughter, 

Seis aanmunee i 

Skt mate seemed to me absolutely monstrous: 
that this man had rights over my child, and should think 
of removing her. 

**He Melk never take her away, dockoud 

“*You are mad, my poor friend.’ 6 

“He was right. I was mad; for I’ at that moment. 
zonceived the idea of carrying away my child to some 
place where we could never be found. 


Pe ee ae. Se nae 


de, 
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“In this I ee the dictates of my heart, and 


pe: 6 me ‘of my afin would mitids to give us bread to 
eat, and I could work. I would give lessons in a 
foreign land. What happiness to work for her! 
The doctor, who was watching me, saw this dream 
- flash into my eyes, and read it correctly. He laid his 
hand gently, but firmly, on mine, precisely as he had 
done six years before, and repeated to me what he had 
said that frightful night : 

“*Courage, my friend, courage !’ 

“Was not this a direct appeal to my reason? 

“tT shall be courageous enough,’ I answered, with 
some embarrassment, ‘if I am not compelled to under- 
go a separation. How can we know what injuries he 
will inflict on her soul?’ 

* The doctor smiled compassionately at this subtility 
_—at this hypocrisy. The father and the priest com- 
bined together. Was it really the soul of my daughter 
- that I wished to guard? Was I not also anxious to 
retain that beloved head, with its blonde curls; those 
rosy lips, and those sweet, serious eyes? 

“*Re-assure yourself,’ said the excellent doctor, with 
admirable insight into my feelings, ‘this child is too 
precious a hostage for the Duc to be careless of her.’ 

“€But I am afraid of his very care!’ 

“'Had you not better say that you are jealous?’ 

“T answered, with a sigh. 

**Am I not right?’ cntgaued Dr. H——. ‘For six 
years the Duc has given me rights which I regard as 
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very precious, and he has confirmed those that I had 
already received, and unless I die soon—’ 

“He stopped aghast at this thought, which held more 
terrors for me Gad for him. I shuddered. I looked 
at the doctor with anxious eyes, and realized that he 
was an old man, at least thirty years older than I. He 
might die, and I had never thought of it. What would 


= 
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become of me in that event? What could I do then Ba 3 


but abduct my child? ay 

“But after the Duc had kept her with him for some a 
years, or even some months, could [hope to findheras 
I had left her? Would she still love me? At her age 
things and people are so soon forgotten. Would she 
recognize ‘her good friend’ in the man who came tocarry 
her away? Would she not invoke the assistance of the 
man she called father, against her true father? 


“T felt a morbid terror of this danger, as well as of 


the death of the doctor. : 
“It would he more ce udent not to let her go,’I said, _ 
naively. 
“*But how would you prevent it?’ 
““By imposing conditions on the Duc. You know 
that I can tear off his mask, that I have one weapon rs 
“The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
“*Poor friend ! Of what weapon do you speak ? Of . 
the letter she bequeathed to you? It was the mere — 
illusion of 1 dying woman—she wished to make you 
value your life. What would the Duc care for all 
that? We would simply run our heads against a 
stone wall. He is the father according to law, and 


eee as ee “Haye 
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When you threaten him you simply show that you 
are the father according to nature. To biazon the fact 
_ that this clandestine paternity was a revenge for his 
baseness, would be to cover your child saith shame, 
as well as the memory of her mother, and with about 
_ as much result as if you were attacking a block of 
granite. Take care! If you commit the smallest act 
of violence you authorize the Duc to use any means 
he may elect, however violent, to defend himself. “The 
_ law is on his side. Do not add to his advantage by 
enabling him to seem to defend the honor of his wife, 
the legitimacy of his child. You must submit, my 
friend.’ — 

“Submit to seeing her no more! To losing her 
forever !’ . 

“*Who says that? This is a crisis, but it is nota 
fatal malady. Must I speak to you, my friend, of the 
good God who watches over us? Let me attend to 
this matter. I do not think the Duc means to do more 
at this time than to demonstrate his legal paternity. 
He has probably had many questions asked him in re- 
gard to his daughter. He will answer them by show- 
ing himself with her. He does not propose to be long 
bored by her society. Believe me, it is only a question 
of a few months, pousiyly of a few weeks, or even days. 
Submit, and rely on me.’ 

* Submission was all that was left to me. 

“The Duc came that day. The doctor awaited him 
at the villa, and I—I watched at a distance. 

“Tt seemed to me that he remained at the villa a long 
time. 


_ing Louise by the hand. She was dimpled with smiles, 
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a 
“ Finally about five o’clock the Duc came out, hold- y 


: 
dressed in lace and velvet, with plumes floating from - 
her hat. She had already learned from the Duc that e 
she was beautiful, and it was with an air of coquetry : 
that she entered the carriage that awaited her. 

“She did not once think of her ‘ good friend.’ The 
doctor, who had been at Mendon all day, sacrificing his 
patients in order that he might not lose one detail of 
what took place, had managed with infinite care that 
Louise should not miss me or speak of me. 

“From behind a clump of trees in the avenue I wit- 
nessed this departure. I heard the wheels roll over the 
gravel. I heard a clear, childish laugh. The Duc had 
offered a seat to the doctor, and*the nurse was in the 
doctor’s carriage behind. 

“The dame de compagnie would join them later. 
She had remained at the villa in order to see it prop- 
erly closed. : 

* A light cloud of dust rose behind the Duc’s landau, — 
like a symbol of all that finishes and leaves no trace— 
then even that vanished. 

“I remained in the forest until it was quite dark, — 
and I said to myself, over and over again, ‘My child! 
my child!’ 

“She had laughed in her innocence, and her laughter _ 
redoubled as she entered Paris. The Due had driven 
through the Bois, and in the Champs Elysées in order 
to exhibit to all eyes the little Duchesse at his side, — 
while she, clapping her hands in ecstasy at the beauti- 


see aeninpe ws ain grace will wars his | 
nce,’ I said to myself. ‘Perhaps she will con- — 
gine indifference. Perhaps he wall learn to love | 


cee here seized me. Good God! Was I con- 


as to be always jealous of him, and was he always 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A KIND FRIEND. 


went at a very early hour to call on the ease z 
“* Well?’ I asked, breathlessly. tae 
“The excellent man smiled at my question aad alse 
at the pale anguish imprinted upon my face. 3 
“I know nothing more cordial nor more welcome 
nor more consoling than the kindly smiles of these 
great healers eben) they gently ridicule grief and pain. 
“I became ashamed of this dexwute The good 
doctor related some little incidents of the drive of the 
previous day and charmed me with anecdotes of the 
child. 
“‘T was right,’ he continued, the is uncomfortable 
and cannot decide what todo. He may try a governess, 
but he knows perfectly well that he cannot leave he: 
a: alone in Paris in a hotel, and nothing would induce 
D him to drag her over Europe. A nursery would be : 
dreadful shins to him. Let us wait patiently. 
ae will do nothing without consulting me.’ iy 
ee ©The doctor gave me some ‘excallent advice. I 
| ought not to compromise by any imprudence the result 
we desired. The Due did not seem to shea ind my 


ae aes The ahd had Rehiccn of many things 
but not of me. The chances of her forgetting me en- 
rely a omented hourly. In two or fide days I should 
be as if I had never existed, and there would be nothing 
to awaken the distrust of the Duc. I promised to be 
prudent and patient, but I did not promise to be calm. 
Days, weeks, and even months elapsed and the Duc 
poe Beil unable to make up his mind. I never saw 


Ls the Claes saiwaeen. She left ‘the carriage ie to 
walk for a few rods, accompanied by a a maid and 
~ followed by a valet. 

 “T did not allow her to see me. I followed her at a 


4 Piette to me dann ever in the exquisite ‘bepaty of hae 
 toilettes. She seemed perfectly happy. Was it that 
* her feminine instinct was gratified by all this luxurious 
display? She seemed charmed with everything. To 
z watch the different games enchanted her, and a carriage 
: with goats iencenoa to it delighted ker to that degree 
that ste stood still and clapped her hands. 

"J was entirely forgotten. I did not complain even 
to myself. 

 * Was I not consoled for this forgetfulness when I 
heard the sound of those little feet on the asphalt, 
those feet which I had so often kissed, and the sound 
of which I had learned to know. 

“TI trust I may be forgiven for this childishness. 
This anxious expectation lasted fora year. It wasa 
_ twelve-month of Ens Rania. suffering. How long 
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were those days of cold and rain! It seems to me that a 
it rains oftener in Paris than anywhere else. But any a 
one to realize this must be much alone. - . , 
“I was often so near my daughter that I could have " 
touched her had I pleased. One day I stood in her ‘ 
path, she brushed against me, looked at me, but did 
not know me. | 

“Ah! that innocent forgetfulness! I stooped to 
pick up some toy she had dropped; and as I handed it 
to her ventured to touch her cheek with my fingers. 
She did not seem offended at this familiarity, but — 
smiled. é Py 
“An involuntary reminiscence was probably awa- 
kened in her heart. The maid frowned. She was a 
new one, the woman whom I had always seen at Men-° 
don had been dismissed. The valet looked at me 
with some insolence. Foie gk: 
“I smiled indifferently, feeling that, to see my child 
so near, I would pay a heavier penalty. ee 
“ At the end of a year the Duc, who had been away 

a great deal for brief periods, sent for the doctor again. 
The health of Marie Louise was bis first excuse, but the 
Due stood really in fear of this good and honest man. 
Suspecting that he knew the secrets of the Duchesse, 
he made a second conscience of him. : i 
“Then followed a long consultation on the régime 
to follow with this child, and on the education it was. 
desirablé to give her. te 7 
“The Due spoke first of placing her in a convent — 
hear Florence, where the daughters of the most patri- 
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cian families of Italy received the most careful atten- 
tion. The doctor answered with a smile that in that 
ease it would be very difficult to pay his weekly visit. 
se “The Duc yielded to this suggestion, he only wished 
to yield gracefully. The suggestion of the Sacré 
5 Coeur, in Paris, was the next Bhi But with his 
: usual tact the doctor opposed the idea of a convent, 
his idea being that it would be difficult for me to obtain 

an entrance there. 

“The Duc, however, had thought of the convent only 
s through hereditary prejudices, but. when the doctor said 
he would take it upon himself to find some institution 

; which should be worthy of so noble a pupil, he made 
no objection. 

“But where was this institution to be found? The 
-doctor wished to talk with me before designating it. 
He wished to gratify the Duc’s pride in his selection, 
and also that it should be some place where I could 
effect an entrance and see my daughter. Thanks to the 
tact, the wisdom and the resources of the doctor, these 
_ Various aims were achieved. 
“Tn one of these rare institutions which have detain 
ed something of their aristocratic lustre, a cottage was 
engaged, which stood aloof from the mansion in the 
garden. The little girl was most luxuriously estab- 
lished there, with her maid and an elderly lady, the 
widow of a retired officer, who was elegant enough to 
appear with the child in the world and at the same 
time desirous of quiet and seclusion, as well as com- 
i petent to exercise the needful surveillance. The child 
Se ieaos T.' 
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would follow the usual course of instruction in the es- 
tablishment, and would be with the other pupils in the 
hours of recreation as much as would be considered de- 
sirable. The doctor had judiciously calculated that a 
pupil of this importance, whose stay would probably 
be of long duration, would be so desirable that any 
conditions he might affix would be received without 
question. = 
“These were the conditions he made: I was to be 
received asateacher. I was not to take the place of 
any one, nor was I to receive a salary. In truth I 
would gladly have paid for the privilege of teaching in 
that school. The magical words ‘without a salary’ 
count for much in this world, but not for everything. 
As I was not present at the interview between the 
doctor and Madame Ruinet, I do not know precisely — 
what was said to persuade her, nor if Dr. H 
gave her a hint of my secret. Women who have 
dhe: charge of souls are also confessors. This one was 
an excellent creature—a mother who had had many 
trials—a wife who had known much suffering and who 
bore her sorrows and misfortunes with proud, dignified 
reticence. She had toiled year after year for a dissi- 
pated husband and was still doing the same for children: 
who lived on her. She was a woman of good family 
and good social position, who had not thought of teach- 
ing aft after she was forty and had pied her exam- 
inations at an age when women as a rule like to repose” 
after their labors. As such she understood half-con-— 
fidences, and respected secrets that were not confided 


* 


Hat ee me us a waif thrown on the shore stan 


va és a great shipwreck. She was invariably kind and 


ioughtful and I owe to her many happy years. 

aaa feel a certain strange scruple in describing this 
season of comparative Panpinves: bought, however, it 
_ the price of a daily anxiety. 

_ “I wish to be brief, and will not dwell on this. 
EF The arrangements made by the doctor succeeded. 
| ¥ became the instructor of my daughter, in becoming 
fe one of the professors in the institution of Madame 
i Ruinet.. 

aaa § felt all the agitation of a neophyte the day that 
. a gave my first lesson. etn was astonished to see 


Pe af faint recollection of me. 
“A year had passed, which is an immense interval 
is in ‘the life of a child of six. The chrysalis had devel- 
: “oped into a butterfly. I found a dainty little Duchesse 
instead of a little girl—a woman in miniature .resem- 
bling her mother in her haughty little ways—not vent- 
uring to look down on the people about her, but 
ee are that they should treat her with especial respect 
and consideration. This was her poor mother all over 
again. Alas! why had not Reine found a wise and 

prudent instructor, instead of being left to the tutelage 
Bo of the old Marquise, from whom he imbibed all sorts of 
7 ee recocious doubts? Why, instead of Gaston, had I not 
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been her companion in childhood—the little husband 
selected by the Marquise as well as the one ordained 
by nature and by God? What a difference in our | 
destinies! What happiness had been lost! — a 

* All that which had not been done for Reine de Cha-_ 
vanges I would do for her child and mine. I would 
lead her gently and surely in the path of duty toward 
happiness and love. I felt that I had a mother’s task — 
as well as a father’s to fulfill, and that I was capable of ‘a 
them both. ies 

“J determined to win her affection and her gratitude. 
To accomplish this seemed to me the most sublime of _ 
dreams. ot 

“While awaiting the hour of her thoughtful grati- 
tude, I would awaken all her intelligence. —__ 

*T have said that when es saw me she was : 
troubled. She could not remember precisely where f 
she had seen me. I seemed to her the realization of a — 
dream. I did not disturb this awakening memory. — 
I spoke to her as if I saw her for the first time, — 
and was interested in watching the effect that my 
voice had upon her. It was an innocent trick- on 
my part. The other pupils profited by the gentle- 
ness which the presence of my daughter brought to my 
eyes and into my heart. Everybody loved me, why | 
should she not do the same? It was quickly discoy- 
ered that Louise de Thorvilliers was my favorite; i 
was considered only natural that the privileged little 
being who inhabited a dwelling apart from the others 
should be the object of my especial care ; while Louise, 
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by the rapid progress she made and by her quick intel- 
___ ligence, soon won the highest place in her class, and 
indulgences, which might have seemed favors, were 
now herright. | . . 
“I went to my classes as I formerly went to my 
_ ecclesiastical duties, preparing myself by meditation 
and prayer. I abstained carefully, however, from 
aught that might recall the preacher of other days. I 
tried to speak ina gentle, paternal tone. My new love 
filled me with devotion to the Master, who had said, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me,’ and I humbly 
endeavored to imitafe him. 

_ “Twas happy then, and it is not my own happiness 
that I so much regret as the spectacle of a happiness 
that was then for the first time fully revealed to me. 
_ Until then I had known nothing of the joys of family 
__ intercourse and of home life. At first I saw Louise 
_ only in study hours, then I contrived to arrive a little 
early or to linger until I could see her in the garden 
during the hours of recreation. I was transported with 


* 


- tarily to play with her little school-mates, and I was 
ready to fall on my knees before her when another day 
_ she turned to me and, extending her hand, said involun- 
tarily, ‘My friend,’ the title by which I had taught her 
to call me instead of the former appellation ‘Sir’ due . 
_ to the teacher. : 

“J could fill a volume with these details. Each year 
would be a chapter and a poem. It was a gradual 
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conquest, and when I saw her run to greet me I felt 
that our souls met in a firm embrace. 

“There was one bitter sting in this constant inte! : 
course—one intense anguish. I could never ‘take my 
child in my arms or press a father’s kiss upon her bro 
For had I done so what a scandal would it have made. 
And how much worse it would have been had it been 
discovered that this audacious teacher was a priest. 

«My secret was well guarded, the few acquaintances _ | 
I had preserved in ve ecclesiastical world did no 
know my address and would certainly never come to 
this school to find me, and if they did I had no reason 
to blush before them because I was teaching. It was 
the most honorable profession that a man as stigma, 
tized as myself could possibly exercise. — ae 

“I was caution itself. I guarded my every mor 
ment and each word. I cane from the doctor whet 
the Duc was in Paris, and when he would come to s 
his daughter, or would send for her to come to him 
The day of his visit I abstained from giving my 
lessons, and on other days I entered the school ca 
tiously, feeling that there was danger in the air 80 lo 
as the Duc was in Paris. at 

“The vacations separated my child and ute 
the Duc rarely kept her from the school for their enti 
duration, and I, on the pretext of visits to Madar 
Ruinet, went constantly to the institution and enjo) 
at my ease the affection which Louise seemed to fe 
for me. 

“JT bad made her love me, sitet more gail Le 
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sc “Tt had been agreed that I should follow my pupils 
as they rose foi class to class, and thus I flattered 
myself that I should always remain the instructor of 
ay child. — 

“Tt must not be supposed that I had forgotten that 
‘hae school-days must come to an end, but I hoped ere 
= then to establish such an intimate friendship between 
my daughter and myself that the tie would never be 
broken between us. | 
_ * A serious accident at the end of five years compro- 
mised this happiness. 

“Madame Ruinet one day in some agitation told me 
that the sacrifices she had made for her children had so 


to abandon the institution. She needed a large sum 
at once to ward off a failure, and only the sale of her 
- house and school would give her this amount. She 
_ wished to inform me of this before it became, public, 
_ that I might take such precautions as I thought best, 
and establish myself in the good-will of the new pro- 
prietors. : 

: * At this confidence I was dazzled and blinded as by 
a flash of lightning that passes one by without strik- 
ing. I felt only the retrospective fear of the danger I 
haa escaped. 

 **Do not ‘sell!’ I cried to elas Ruinet, ‘I will 
Tend you the money you require.’ 

— ©*¥ou—Monsieur Hermann !” 

"She believed me to be very poor. 

x —®° Yes, I,’ I answered, cheerfully, ‘and I am rejoiced 


exhausted her resources that she should be obliged — 
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to place at the disposal of a woman so courageous as 
yourself a portion of the small capital that still belongs 
to me.’ ; 
“The excellent woman well understood that it was — 
not entirely for her sake that I offered her this money, 
but her gratitude was none the less sincere. If she 
were ignorant of the truth up to this minate, it is cer- 
tain that she then divined it. There were tears in her 
eyes as she extended her hand. ye ; 
** How good you are!’ she said. 
“*T do not deserve such praise,’ I answered. 
** But suppose that I am unable to return this money : 
to you?’ 
“Then do not return it; you can pay the interest 
as long as you are able.’ 
x She half-turned away. 
“Ah! sir,’ she murmured, ‘what sacrifices chil- 
dren entail upon us! It is for mine that I continue — 
to work and for them that I accept your offer, without 
knowing that this aid may not be only a respite.’ 
“*You are right, Madame. We owe all to our chil. 
dren, they are creditors whose debts are never ou 
lawed! Have no scruples. Do not thank me. You 
have given me a terrible fright and now you make Tes 
very ciney? 
“We looked at each other, agitated hy the same em 
tion. Her maternal anguish was appeased, my paternal — 
terror removed. I gave to Madame Ruinet, within tw 
or three days, a sum thet represented half of my mode 
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: but ut the same time I did not disguise from myself 
_ that it was more than probable that. she would be un- 
oe to return this money to me. ‘At the same time 


a It that 1 had been threatened. I was fiaihly re- 
minded of the fragility of a happiness which was all 
_ that was left to me in the world. 

“Madame Ruinet, toiling and borrowing for her 
children, ungrateful probably, and certainly selfish, but 
_ whom she sould PUBLICLY AVOW, EXCITED MY ENVY. 

_ “This recital lingers too long and I must abridge it. 
I hardly know how to do it. It seems to me that I 
have leta spring loose. I try to close it with my hand, 
but the water forces its way through my fingers; all 
that I can now do is not to allow the flood to sweep me 
“away. , 
“Louise continued to grow in this peaceful abode, 
without much amusement, but still it was never dull for 
her. The friendship of her companions was hers, and 
she felt the quiet influence of my tenderness. This 
was my wish and aim. I did not wish her to acquire 
a taste for seclusion, nor yet to feel too early a desire 
_ for society. 

“Louise was certainly becoming daily more attached 
tome, and I must do myself the justice to say that never 
did I try to diminish in my daughter the respect that 
_ it was her duty to feel for the Duc de Thorvilliers. I 
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felt that I was strong in her affection, and if ever acon. 
test arose between us two that I should be glad to feel — 
that never by word or deed had I Aistarhiolle the limpid- 
purity of my child’s heart. § 

“Had I done otherwise, had I taken advantage ‘he 
the liberty permitted me, and of the long conversation 
*“we had together, and revealed to baa the secret o 
that afhnity, so precious to me and so astonishing t: 
her, I should, ina measure, have destroyed her youth 
ful innocence. At the same time, however, I shoul 
have so awakened her suspicions that she would skid ee 
distrusted this man to whom the Due would to-day sell — 
her, and would have thrown off the eviorn a her 
misplaced duty. , 

“She does not love him whose name she is about te 
take. She has submitted to him whom she believes tc 
be her father. Noble, proud and beautiful, she goes 
to the sacrifice, thinking only that God will bless her 
for her obedience. She has thought of me, I am sure. 
as an old friend who can guide her no uci whom 
she knows not where to find. 

“ And now, because I have so jealously guarded the 
purity of the soul, she may be ruined and lost. 
- “T do not repent that I was thus tender and careful, 
I did what I believed to be my daty, and God I belie 
will now save her and me from despair. 

“If to-morrow, to save my daughter, I should stat 
out the truth, that all the world might hear, I belie 
that the words would scorch my lips, as if. they we 
false. Louise often talked to me of the Due de a 


Her aes Bpettines 

: a forcible reminder of ioe mother. She said so 

ch that I was compelled to take refuge in a cold année 

ositive refusal. 

“She said no more after this and never again alluded 
‘to this caprice. I was ane at my own ee 


weet and caressing as usual. 
“This was our only difference, our only secret, un- 
_ spoken and undiscussed. I felt sure after this that 
sa would never again speak of Gaston to me. 

_ This strange life, simple and quiet, lasted for nine 
years. 

hig | knew very well that when her education was as 
finished as her beauty, Louise would escape from me. 
The Duc would be obliged to take her to reside with 
as him ; otherwise, that which had appeared to the world 
the most beautiful self-abnegation would be regarded 
as the hardened selfishness of a profligate who would 
_be embarrassed by the presence of a daughter. 

~ “But while I endeavored to keep this fact before 
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separation, inevitable as it must be, less absolute and 
definitive. : <a 
“Louise would come to see Madame Ruinet of — 
course, and she would meet me on the occasions of — 
these visits. The Duc would leave her in comparative — 
liberty, by which we should profit. Perhaps I might = 
yen find some way of corresponding with her! In na 
any event, nobody in the world could prevent me from 
seeing her when she was walking or driving, or in the — 
churches or in the museums, a taste for which I had — 
cultivated in her. ae 
“I had so well knitted our souls together that I was | 
sure nothing could wrench them apart. Was I not my 
accustomed to receive happiness conditionally and in- | 
directly ? The good doctor was there, too, to interfere, — 
and would he not so manage, through the complete — 
liberty that Louise would win by her marriage, as to” 
establish some means by which I could see her daily? — 
“One day my selfishness received a ‘severe shock. 
The doctor died suddenly. He was not ill. One 
evening he stopped doing good, and in a long, sobbing 
sigh of weariness yielded up his-soul. . 
“T had been in the habit of going often to see him. 
She and he were the two poles of my life, and, going 
from one to the other, I lingered to pray for both. 
“I arrived that evening just a half-hour after this 
best of men had passed away. I watched all night by 
the side of the old man as he lay. in the majesty of 


death. In the silence I communed with my soul and ~ 
his. | io 


papers 
3 ae 
es 


T asked hat te ea over. me, to enter into me, 

t sustain: and pote me, for henceforward I was 
lone. & get 

| _ “Lonise was sixteen. ies aretha was but a little 


: The coming of that a was aS but it was 
none the less eri: I foresaw it and heard the distant 
Ss __mottering of the thunder that heralded its coming. 
“The death of the doctor had absorbed all my time 
aoe three days. I had not left the mortuary room after 
5 entered it until the hour when he was laid in the 
- tomb. I remembered that I was a priest only as I 
prayed by the side of the sisters and the ecclesiastics. 
I mingled with the crowd that followed this great man, 
and after the funeral ceremonies his abpbos his only 
ah whom I had known well and long, had hegged 
~ me to assist him by looking over certain papers which, 
& Tater, were to add to the glory of this able practi- 
-fioner by their publication. 
“These three days of piety seemed no more to me 
than three hours. They lifted me into a serener, 
purer atmosphere. I had not supposed, moreover, 
that anything of importance could take place in so brief 
- a space of time. 
“The fourth day, at the usual hour, I went to give 
my lesson. On the way, I said to myself that I would 
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been weeping. 
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inform Louise as gently as possible of thisdeath. She — 
probably was not yet aware of it. I would dry her 
tears and console her, and together we would mourna 
loss which would unite us even more closely than 
before. ; 

"While yet at some distance from the house I saw a 
landau that I recognized. The Duc had come to 
announce to my child that she had a friend the less. 

“This time instead of turning back I went on more’ 
quickly. he 

“The death of the doctor suddenly struck me as 
being the herald of a series of misfortunes. I reached — 
the Sect all out of breath. It was the carriage of the — 
Due de Thorvilliers. His arms glittered on the panels, x 
and a footman in livery was carrying out boxes and — 
packages and placing them in the landau. | 3 

“IT understood it all. Terror nailed me to the side- — 
walk. Then, as I would have sprung into the water to. 
save my child if she were drowning, I rushed into the 
house and ran toward the parlor. I did not need to 
open the door for it was already open. The Due de 
Thorvilliers was bowing before Madame Ruinet, taking — 
leave of her. Louise was on the threshold in her 
walking dress; she was very pale and had evidently 


“Madame Ruinet was weeping also. 
“T uttered a sharp exclamation. 
“The Duc turned and became white with 1 rage, while | 
his eyes flashed fire. . 
“TY did not. look at him. IT was s gazing at Aeon 


t iar me an unconscious filial tenderness, and ae in 

all these years I, the disinherited father, had created 

for myself a child who would be always mine ! 3 
“Her lips moved, her eyes turned lovingly upon me, 

3 there * was an appeal in her gesture that pnohanted me. 
“YT was afraid that I should go without seeing you,’ 

a - she said, in a rich voice that might have fallen aoe the 

: a of Reine de Chavanges. 

Beg: You: are going seeny 2" I stammered. 

“The Duc interfered, and in that cold, cyiiical voice 

| cc aE in its very hauteur—that I knew so 

well, he said to Louise : 

_ “‘Ts this gentleman one of your teachers?’ 

“He is my master,’ answered the child, with enthu- 

‘sinatic tendertiess: 

_ “Then say farewell to him.’ 

“Speaking in his coldest tone, the Duc thus advised 

the young heiress not to compromise her dignity by 

too sentimental a farewell to a man who was only an 

‘instructor of little girls. 

“Louise did not heed him, but with her eyes swim- 

‘ming in tears and with a faint smile extended her hand 

ae lifted her brow to me. 

fest ‘it would have been epexS tes me, before this man 


‘child a paternal kiss ek: would have avenged my 
wrongs. I did not dare. I was afraid of that inno- 


ae EA 
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cent brow which I had never kissed in all these nine 
years of faithful care and tenderness. I should have 
betrayed myself, and should have lost more than I 
gained. I stood as before some radiant winged creat- 


a 
ae 


ae Seas 
5 ee OF ee 


ure who would take flight if touched. ae 
“JT bowed low over her hand, which was burning. es 

_ Gaston controlled his hatred and his surprise. He ~ a 
also feared to make a scene. An explosion from me we 
or Louise would force him to adopt a tyrannical role 


which would be both odious and ridiculous. He — 
wished, however, to warn me. Bas 
“* For how long has this gentleman been teaching in | 
your house?’ he asked Madame Ruinet. : 
“*For some years—nearly nine, I should say,’ she 
answered. ~ 
“* Ah! Then I understand the emotion of Maries 
Louise. It is very hard to leave an old friend. I 
thank you, sir, that you have made YORK sO be- 7 
loved. Come, my daughter.’ es 
** Yes, father.’ i en 
“Then, once more giving me her hand, Louise said, _ 
firmly : 
** Au revoir, dear friend.’ * een 
‘She passed away like a vision. The petals of the | 
roses she wore were scattered about her as she moved. 
The blood rushed to my brain. I saw the luminous a 
path of rose leaves behind my daughter and then all a 
was dark. - 
“T was leaning against one of the pillars of the door — 
in a dazed condition. Had I taken one step forward, 
I should have fallen, pee 
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2x Madame Ruinet accompanied the Duc and Louise 
Oo ‘the carriage. I heard the door shut and heard the 
landau roll away. I started forward, but my strength: - 
wiled. Madame Ruinet returned. She took me by 
the arm and led me into the parlor. « 
: a This mother divined | my agony. I fell into an 


—**Gone! Why has she gone?’ 

- “*T know nothing. The Duc came only an hour 
since and informed me that he should remove his 
daughter at once.’ 

 “*Hiis daughter! His daughter!’ I cried, passion- 
ately. ‘Do you not know, have you not seen, that she 


_ “*Hush!’ said Madame Ruinet, greatly startled, 

‘you may be heard.’ 

“* Ah! but she will not hear me! And it is to her 
that I wish to say: My child! my child!’ 

“What did my secret matter now? I saw that if it 

were not known it was at least suspected by Madame 
_ Ruinet. She showed more compassion than surprise, 
and without asking a question wept with me. 

“I was all at once boiling over with rage that I had 

contained before Louise. I repented that I had not 

_ endeavored to intimidate this man who had taken my 

child from me and repented also that I had not warne« 

Louise that he would make her unhappy. Why 

had I not defended her better ! 

“An intense feeling of bitterness lay beneath all t! 
agitation. This event was precisely what was to hu: 
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been expected and nothing could have prevented it. 
I related my whole story to Madame Ruinet. This 


mother who had been so sorely tried might be able to — 


give me a ray of hope. She listened to me with sym- 
pathy, and I felt sure that this woman, whom I had 
envied because she could love her children openly and 
freely, understood the agony of my clandestine affec- 
tion for my child. 

“Poor woman! She had no counsel to give me. I 
could only wait. Louise was defended against her 


bad father by her own position. A Duc, perverse — 


though he might be, does not shut up a child, torture 
and insult her, as he might do to a poor and friendless 


girl. There are too many lookers-on, and his price 


ule be too deeply involved ! 


“IT listened to all she said. I feigned to acqitiesce, ae 
but I had too vivid a recollection of Gaston’s haughty 
eyes as he glanced from me to my daughter. He 
would avenge himself and I should not be there to — 
defend her. And yet I never thought of anything so 
monstrous as this marriage. I supposed on the con-— 


trary that he would impose celibacy on this young girl, 


that he would take pleasure in seeing her grace and 


beauty pass away unblessed by a happy marriage. 


But he had other plans. It suits him that this inno- e i 


cence shall be allied to corruption, that this virtue 


shall be martyrized, and in this he find his sweetest 


revenge. I have said that the Duc de Thorvilliers, a 


more selfish than wicked, might be disarme1 by an 
alliance which should be of move importance and more 
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useful io fen than this with the Prince de Levigny. 

When I remember, however, that. day of which I write 

and the hate in his eyes, I am inclined to retract this 
pinion. Obstinacy and pride induce clever men to 

commit crimes as often as the ignorant are impelled to 

do so by the same motives.. 

“* And it is a crime that is about to be committed 

and a criminal that I desire to denounce. 

“It was evident. to Madame Ruinet and myself that 

the Due de Thorvilliers felt himself freed from all 

straint by the death of this excellent man, and had 

etermined at once to take advantage of this liberty 

—to abuse it, perhaps. 

“Who knows that Gaston did not calculate that the 

; death of the visible protector of the child would un- 

mask the invisible, mysterious one whom he was eager 

to attack and insult once more ! 

“He calculated well, for he has trodden my bleeding 
heart and that of my child under his feet. 

_ “God in Heaven! men with any sense of justice ir 
our souls, will you suffer this? 
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necessity of perpetual aacenteah and. ee contri- | 
vances, which I have found very galling. oe 

“Whenever I succeeded in seeing tana even at a oa 
distance, I was filled with joy ; but T was never able to a 
speak to her. | a 

“At first I feared that the Duc would leave Paris 
and give me no clue to his whereabouts, but he was 
too confident of his strength, too certain of controlling : 
me through the hones” he held, to take this precau-— 
tion. | 

“ We were then at the end of spring, and the carriage | 
of the Duc de Thorvilliers was noticeable at the Bois — 
and in the Champs Elysées, from the trey blossom it 
contained. 

“The beauty of my daughter was quickly recognized 
and admitted. I read one day her name in a jour 
nal that registered all social success. This celebrity 
naturally delighted a futher like Gaston. Perhaps his 
rancor against this dear innocent would be obliterate 
by this sweet incense. I felt, however, a keen sens 


r Rina. at ie eohiicie and a ber of the distinction 
mposed by the frivolous and indiscreet manners of the 


"But Louise aD Gelieve has cared little for such 
things. At all events, as I watched her from a distance 
T saw that her simple dignity was still preserved, and 
at the same vague melancholy characterized her 


oe My existence resolved itself into a constant espion- 
a of the Duc. TI never entered my house until every 
light was out in the Hotel de Thorvilliers, and I was 
at my post in the early morning, watching the first stir 
n the Hotel, as if in doing soI might kone to surprise 
the intentions of the master. 

“Jam astonished that the police seemed unaware of 
this constant supervision on my part. But the police 
asa rule see only what they are bidden to see, and are 
ever uneasy unless they are told to be so. 

“Tt is true, I repeat, that I was constrained to adopt 
all sorts of disguises. But why should I dwell on this? 
My torture and anxiety may be divined. Every morn- 
ing when I woke, I said to myself anxiously, ‘ What 
ill happen to-day? Where shall I see her?’ Every 
night when I returned weary with the many stéps I 
had taken that day, despairing if I had not seen her, 
_ and even more despairing if I had succeeded in doing 
, thankful only that she was still in Paris, I gave 
p nila to God that no disaster had arrived. She. was 
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entered close behind her and sat where, unseen myself, x 
I could watch her every movement and follow all her. 
emotions on her transparent face. I passed an ideal — 
evening. | Ss 

“JT have no idea what the opera was. I heard noth- 
ing of it. But.I saw a whole poem before me. I saw 
the ecstasy in the eyes of my child. 

“She did not know that she was admirably beautiful, 
the Duc had himself superintended her toilette. The — 
Whole house was astir with admiration, but she saw 
nothing of it. She was absorbed in the music. $ 

mL stalked when I saw her raise her eyes, and real- 
ized that they were full of tears. I remembered that — 
night of delirum, when I saw her mother leaning on the — 
balcony of the library in the old Chateau de Chavanges, — ¥ 
when she too raised her eyes to the sky, lost in a 
dream of infinite tenderness. ee 

“T had then misunderstood the sigh and the uplifeed @ = 
gaze. All my misery had come esas that distrust. : 

“This time I was not mistaken. The soul of the — 
mother was on the lips of the daughter, and I implored — 
Reine to forgive me while I blessed Louise. | 

" The Due, installed in state behind Louise, noticed 
like myself, this minute of ecstasy. He was evidently 
shocked by it, thinking it altogether too primitive and 
ingenuous. 

“It did not suit him that Mademoiselle de Thorvi 
liers should exhibit so much feeling at the opera, par-— 
ticularly when all eyes were fixed upon her. He leaned 
forward and whispered a few words. The girl’s color 
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; ded. en eyes ecard fixed upon the stage, where 
he ballet was going on, and I then realized the intense 
adness of my child’s face. 

et should have liked to kill Gaston with the fierce 

lightning of my eyes. I went, from time to time, to 

relieve the weight on my heart by talking to Madame 


ae The poor woman was in complete disgrace with 
e Duc. Louise had not been allowed to come even 
nce to see her, nor had she written, and as it was im- 


some of her young companions in the school had tried 
to see her and write to her, but all in vain. They had 
not been admitted and no reply had come to their let- 
ters. It was plain that Louise had been forbidden to 
write to them. 
“T had come to the conclusion that the Due did not 
mean to leave Paris, and had renounced the various 
~ attractions which for a long time had detained him in 
- Italy when, one day, I felt sure from a certain subdued 
bustle that I detected in the Hotel that I was in error, 
and Monsieur de Thorvilliers was about to leave the 
a city. 
_ “YT was quite ready to follow him. 
“I had- realized all that remained of my little 
fortune and could take it with me. I should in all 
probability spend every sou in following my daughter 
about, but when I had nothing I could work. Gites 
eles counted for nothing. I required only faith. 
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* What aim could ba. more sacred than mine? Nee 
followed the Duc. Sometimes I preceded him bya 
few hours, sometimes I followed, always taking care 
never to leave when he did, as I thought there was les 
risk of being recognized, . 

*T have betas said that the favorite residence of the 
Duc was Italy. I did not know why, but I soon dis- 
covered. He was engaged in the great agricultura 
enterprises in Lombardy, and in Florence had a friend 
Madame Paola Buondelmonti, who called herself a de 
scendant of the Comte of Buondelmonti, the famous 

. Guelph of the eleventh century. rae 
9 “Those who professed to be informed in regard to 
. this old family did not: hesitate to say that this fai 
personage was married at Rome, and widowed at 
Venice without the intervention of any husband. 3 

“She was not rich, but very beautiful. Gaston, who 
ee united a mad love of beauty to certain economical 
_ virtues, discreetly repaired the wrongs of fortun 
e toward the grande dame, exiled from all her glory 
es but speculated under her advice in order not to im- 
poverish himself while enriching her. . 

“This /iaison was the cause of the infamous marriage 
now in preparation. Vice engendered crime. The 
Duce’s speculations have not succeeded. His personal 
fortune is gravely compromised ; he cannot touch thai 
of his daughter, But that which he is forbidden to do 
is not difficult for a son-in-law. This then is why the — 
Buondelmonti, who would not accept this profligate, 
spite of his millions, has advised the _disappointec 


- As i in oe course of my narration I approach this 
ghastly fact, all my being revolts. I have proved my 
ight to Jove, and oe now wish to prove my right to 
CF yy eee ere 

s “The Due went Peecully from Paris to Rome. He 
d certain favors to ask and demands to make upon 
the Italian government. At Rome Louise had per- 
mission to visit the churches, ruins and museums. I 
never ventured to join her in these interesting expedi- 
tions. The lady who accompanied her, and who knew 
me well, would have denounced me. 

-T therefore deprived myself of the great happiness 
of seeing my child’s enjoyment in these scenes of 
_which we had read together. But often I stood where 
I could see her as a emerged from one of these 


he showed Louise to the gay world. She was a chef- 
_ Weuvre of which he was very proud, and he wished 
to have her appreciated by these collectors of che/s- 
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“T, knowing that the Duc must soon go to Florence — 
to join Madame Paola Buondelmonti, or to Milan, — 
which was the centre of his business enterprises, I in- 
dulged in the dream that I might then approach my 
daughter, and approach her, too, with a sense of 
security and freedom. / ee: 

“T had been, in former years, very much in Rome, 
and I had, in the Vatican itself, powerful friends who 
would come to my assistance, and if this marriage that __ 
is impending were to take place in Rome, even now 
that the Pope is dispossessed of his sovereignty, I 
should be able to prevent it. 

“TI could easily have been restored to my functions, — 
and if a seruple which I could not vanquish had not 
prevented me from resuming the ecclesiastical robes, — Ke 
{ might, in Rome, disguised as a priest, have been = 
able to exercise my paternal watchfulness more con- 
veniently than in any other way. a 

“Itwas at Rome that I received my information in 
regard to the interests that the Duc had in Italy, and s 
it was a Cardinal and one of my friends who told me . 
of the liaison of the Due de Thorvilliers with Paola ao 
Buondelmonti. 

“One day I was on the Corso standing belind two 
young men, who at one corner of the Place Colonna 
_ Were watching the carriages as they rolled past, when, 
just as the open landau of the Duc de Thorvilliers cam a 
in sight, I heard one of these two young men say in — 
French to his companion : 


“*Oh! what a beautiful girl!’ 
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: “T Maried: and moving forward I looked earnestly 

at the young man who hadlcpaleen: 

_ “J think that if I had seen the smallest suggestion 

_ of impertinence in his face I should have insulted him 
on one pretext or another. But his eyes expressed 

such honest, hearty admiration, mingled with frank 

surprise at this wondrous vision that was passing, 

which he followed with such evident regret, that 

instead of being irritated I was really touched. 

“TI remained where I was and listened intently. 

After a long silence the young man spoke again, 

saying to his friend : 

You have been in Rome two years, surely you 

_ know hér name ?’ 

“Yes, it is Mademoiselle de Thorvilliers.’ 

**Ah! Then that is the Duc?’ 

_ This was said in a tone of positive disdain, rafal 

_ with fear. 

“Good young man! I should like to have shaken 

hands with him and thanked him for not esteeming 

the Due. 

“J learned that the companion of this sympathetic 

young man was secretary to one of the two French 
embassies and that it was in this way that he had 

known the Duc. As to the other young man. he had 

arrived that same day from Florence and knew the 
story of the Buondelmonti. which he proceeded to 

‘narrate to his friend, saying in conclusion : 

"Tt is t6 be hoped that the Due will not appear with — 

her and this child together.’ 


heart, he dragged his friend away. I followed ther | 


: my child. me 
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“What is that to you?’ asked the other. a 
‘It offends my ideas—that is all.’ ey 
“Ab! Sir Poet, you can’t have things your own 
way in this world.’ | =e 
“*You may call me whatever you please. I do not 
know this young creature. I never saw her before. 
I am ready to swear, however, that her soul is as fui 
as her face, and I know that her father is a scamp, and 
it is for these reasons that I rebel against the idea of the : 
Buondelmonti acting as chaperone to this young girl, — 
for she looks very young. Come, let us see if we can’t 
meet her again.’ | ie 


- 


“And laughing cheerily, in a way that went to m 


I was curious to know _ this young man whom h 
friend called Sir Poet, and who had so well divined. 


“A poet! Thad considered myself one at his age. 
I had begun to admire Reine de Chavanges just as this 
youth admired Louise. But if he were <worthy of 
her 1 would see that he should not be deceived : by 
appearances as I had been, and, if the day should come 
when he should see my child seated by the side of the 
Buondelmonti, he should not leap to the conclusion th, 
my daughter was no longer innocent. Sena te 

“But could not this association be prevented? 
would find out who this young Frenchman was. | 

“Let no one be astonished at my prompt determina. 
tion to adopt this new comer into favor. The captiy 
snatches every opportunity of escape, and I was a cap- 


tive. Life was to me a desert, and the happiness of my 
child was before me, like the promised land. 

“J followed these two young men. They soon dis- 
r ‘covered the carriage of the Duc. I saw the unknown 
contemplate Le with rapt admiration. | 

_ “When on the Place du Peuple, the carriage was 
_ driven more rapidly, and finally disappeared. The 

_ young man remained motionless for some time, and then 
laid his hand on the shoulder of his friend as if for 

support. 
_ “T heard him say : 
perce "Yes, she is very lovely. She is innocent and 

‘beautiful. Happy is he to whom she gives her heart.’ 
“<«Try to win it yourself.’ 

“* Happy is he ‘who loves her !’ continued the young 
“man, with a sigh. ‘Yes, very happy, even if he 
suffers and dies for her !’ 

“T passed my hand quickly over my eyes. I could 
hardly refrain from seizing this young man by the arm, 
and saying to him: : 

“You are right. It would be a great happiness 
to be loved by her !’ 

- “T blessed him with all my heart. I followed him 
to his rooms, that I might know where he resided, and 
proposed to learn his name later. 

“The next day, and for several days after, I found 
the unknown on the Square at the same corner, watching 
and waiting for the Duc’s carriage. 

“He was now always alone. He was reluctant to 
display his curiosity, and I liked him all the better for 
that. 
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“I became greatly interested in this stranger. To 
arrive at the realization of my dreams, there would be, jam 
many difficulties to conquer. How could the Duc be 
made to accept this suitor, and how could I be certain 
that Louise would like him, in case he was not repelled 
by the Duc. I was carried away by my own enthusi- a 
asm. What joy it would be if I could give to my ~ 
daughter a companion and friend, who was young, good- 
looking and intelligent, as well as of good family and 
a fine fortune. I was guilty of many follies at this 
time. I endowed the unknown with all the virtues that 
I recognized in Louise. I said to myself that, as he 
had friends at the embassy, he must belong to that 
social class from which diplomats are chosen. I felt 
sure that he would rise to be an ambassador. a 

“Naturally, by all this folly, I was preparing for — hs 
myself a terrible disappointment. Ishould haveason, 
and later my daughter would be mine indeed. When 
the marriage was concluded; when Louise was eman- 
cipated from this weary paternity of the Duc de Thor- 
villiers, and when I was received familiarly at the — 
fireside of these young people, I might, in an hour of 
intimacy, allow something of my secret to be suspected. 

“ But it would not do to stain the tender memories 
with which Louise environed her mother, and my son | 
alone must receive my confidences. No, I would say — 
nothing to either of them. I would remain in my ob- 
scurity, contemplating their happiness at my ease, I 
would not mar their peace of mind by any confession. 


I would he the old master, only the old master, to the 
end of my days. 
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"This is a brief picture of the follies in my mind and 
heart while I contemplated this charming youth, this 
_ poet, who admired my daughter. 
__ “It was a very easy thing after learning his name to 
discover all I needed to know about his family. 
“J learned that he was called Jules de Soulaignes, 
and that he was of the petite noblesse. Personally, he 
had no great fortune. He was the only child of the 
Comtesse de Soulaignes, who had become a widow at 
twenty. After having been most carefully educated by 
his mother, who was a most cultivated woman, he de- 
cided to travel before selecting a career. He spent a 
_ great deal of time in libraries, and, as I have since 
_ learned, could with difficulty tear himself from that of 
— Florence. | 
“One of his uncles, the Marquis de Montieramey, 
was to leave him his fortune, and even, it was said, 
would adopt him, that he might inherit his title. 
“Jules de Soulaignes might then become a good 
parti—one who would be most acceptable to so vain 
and calculating a nature as that of the Duc de Thorvil- 
liers. I felt that I could not ask better for my daugh- 
ter. His education, his studious tastes, satisfied me in 
regard to his intelligence.” The grave and dignified 
mother, of whom I heard such praise, and who relin- 
quished him with such confidence to his own guidance, 
answered for his heart. 
“The Cardinal, of whom I have spoken as my friend, 
had obtained for me all this information, and now it 
- was only necessary to discover the intentions of the 
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mother’s. The Duc lay back in the carriage, yawning 
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Duc. I did not believe in Gaston’s affection for his 
reputed daughter, and the luxury with which he sur- 
rounded her, the manner in which he exhibited hers 
all convinced me that he wished to get rid of her as 
soon as possible. . : 
“T was at that time entirely ignorant of the financial — 
embarrassments of the Duc, and I was far enough from — 
supposing that he could be guilty of such a crime as the — 
one he now contemplates. I relied on his selfishness. ‘ 
expectations like his he need not be regarded as an 
insignificant part?, even for the young Duchesse de 
Thorvilliers. : 
“Upon this edifice I raised the altar at which I hoped — 
to see Louise kneeling, and I blessed God that He had 
lent an attentive ear to my entreaties, and had granted — 
me this great mercy. ae 
“One day Jules de Soulaignes was missing ‘oni his — 
usual haunts. I did not see him on the Pinsic nor ‘ie 
Corso, nor in the Borghese gardens, and yet the Due’s 
carriage was in all these places. 
“r Toit was as fair as ever, with her faint, halfisad- 
smile on her lips, and her eyes so wonderfully like: her 


occasionally, and bowing in an indifferent sort of way.’ 
“What did this absence mean? Where was Mon- d 

sieur de Soulaignes ? 

“The next day an inquiry at his Hotel revealed that 


he had gone. This was a bitter disappointment and 
& great surprise. 
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_ “I did not venture to seek out the secretary of the 
mbassy, the friend of Jules de Soulaignes, and yet 
for a moment contemplated this step. Was it the 
ealth of his mother or that of his uncle which had 
‘summoned him back to France? Had he gone to ask 
he consent of Madame de Soulaignes? It was as im- 
possible that he should have renounced Louise as that 
e should have ceased to admire her. : 

“TI could not explain his absence to my satisfaction, . 
ut I suffered intensely. Weeks passed and also 
1onths. The Duc passed a great portion of the win- 
er at Rome. He was absent two or three times for a 
few days, during which brief intervals Louise never 
left the house, and I actually longed for Gaston’s 
return. I saw my daughter at these times only at the 
window of the palace inhabited by the Duc, and it 
seemed to me that she looked sad. 

_ “Toward the close of the winter the Duc left Rome 
for Milan. Louise here had much to see. I followed 
her through all the churches and museums, but I was 
as invisible as ever. I noticed the same elevated ex- 
pression in her face, the same sadness and the traces 
of tears in her eyes. 

_ “Twice I met Gaston without my daughter. He had 

, woman in his carriage whom I at once recognized as 
be Buondelmonti. What was she doing in Milan? 
Why had she left Florence? Had she come to carry 
away the Duc, or did she propose to earry off Louise? 
I was troubled by a vague presentiment of that which 
has since taken place. 
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“TI shuddered at the thought that she was, perhaps, 
living at the same Hotel as the Duc. ButI wasmis- 
taken, she lived alone, and I have no reason to think ae 
that she ever saw Louise. : 

“I continued to think of Jules de Soulaignes. 
Would he come to Milan? Must I give up all hope in 
that direction? Had his contempt for the Duc tri- 
umphed over his admiration for Louise? Must I add 


this to all my other reasons for hating Gaston? His = 
bad reputation would compromise the future of my 


child as his early depravity ruined that of my fiancée. 
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-* |». CHAPTER Xx. 
| | A YOUNG LOVER. 


| CANNOT weil understand the imprudence which 
tL made me lavish so much regret on a young 
‘man of whom I really knew so little. 
_ “Thad a mad desire to send him mysterious letters 
recalling him to Italy, and regretted that I had not 
paid the half-contemplated visit to his friend, the 
young secretary, for it was he who had counseled 
Jules de Soulaignes to love my daughter ; if I were to 
confide in him, he could undoubtedly bring the young 
-man back. | 
“I wrote to Madame Ruinet, but what could she do? 
he was unable to tell me even if de Soulaignes had 
eturned to France. 
_ “T reproached myselt for my timidity and endowed 
_ the young man with more virtues than he ever pos- 
sessed. He became my ideal of all that was noble and 
courageous. 
_ “How many times was I devoured by fears that 
_ Gaston would choose a husband for my daughter be- 
fore I could do so, and how earnestly I implored God 
to send this young man back to me, and then, sudden- 
ly realizing that I had no right to be a father, I rose 
from my knees in despair. 


sat 


first, and then Lice with a veil thrown over he 
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“This nervous excitement, these alternations of hope’ 
and discouragement, were the result of my Visit to- 2 
Rome. There I had seen prelates smile at the punish- — 4 
ment that had been inflicted on me while proposing — S 
gaily to absolve me from sins graver than any I had 
committed. There, too, I bed seen the humbler— 
clergy, the monks, trembling before the threat of 
eternal damnation for far less than I had done! 

“One evening at Milan I was in a café on the Pa 
de la Seala faeces at the carriages driving up to the — 
theatre and waiting to see the Duc and Louise arrive. 
I knew that this was one of the last nights of the 
season, and I felt sure that the Duc would be there, — 

* Suddenly I noticed a young man leaning agains 
one of the marble columns. He, too, was waiting. 
My heart leaped to my throat. I left the café, and, 
taking every precaution that I should not be seen by 
Louise or the Duc, if their carriage should chance — 
to drive up at that moment, I crossed the square and | 
took up a position just behind the young man. 

“It was Jules de Soulaignes, but so changed. His 
appearance explained his absence. He had evidentl 
been very ill, indeed, he was so still. My heart ached 
with pity as I saw his haggard, weary eyes watching 
and waiting. I longed to say, ‘She is coming: 
courage !’ : 

: Finally the carriage appeared. The Due dementia 


head, passed through the gaping crowd. SNe 
“We had but a momentary glimpse of her. Jul 
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de Sinlatenes uttered a heavy sah and then quickly 
turned, fearing that this sigh had been heard. 3 
: _ “His eyes met mine. I smiled and then, without 
ie a on the singularity of my conduct, I suddenly — 
“You have been ill, then, Maneien de Soulaignes ?» 
ie. He started, looked at me with some earnestness, 


z “ME No. sir, you aa not know me, but I know you 
well.’ | 

Bf “Ho frowned slightly. I continued, lowering my 
voice and leaning towards him: 

Be Yes, bir, I onde why at Rome you watched every 
oe day to see the carriage of the Duc de Thorvilliers pass, 
and I know, too, why you are here now.’ His eyes 
dilated with terror. : 

_ ©*Who told you?’ he stammered, then becoming 
angry, he added: ‘By what right— 

“He did not finish his question. 

“J smiled, but with such evident kindliness, and 
_ probably had so little the air of a spy, that Monsieur 
de Soulaignes said in a gentler tone, one almost of 
ntreaty: 

ay 0 are you, sir?’ > 

>= “™*An old’ friend of Mutlénicipelie de Thorvilliers, | 
“ pwho. would like also to become yours.’ The young 


at his ease, and I went an SpeRED : 
fo ** You are astonished,’ I said, ‘to find me in posses- 
sion of a secret that you have confided to but one 
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friend, and possibly to your mother. But the explana. 
tion is a simple one. It chanced one day that you 4 
thought aloud on the Corso as the Duc’s carriage 
passed. I heard what you said. I was there only to 
see the young girl whom you admired. It was, there- 5 
fore; very easy for me to understand you, and, having _— 
done this, my next step was to find out who you were. 


Since then we have met over and oyer again without 
your having suspected it—we both going out for the 
samme purpose. At your age and when a young man 
is a poet he does not keep his secrets well. Youreyes — : 
spoke even when your lips were silent, and I, the old 
master who would like to be the father of my pupil, 
cannot restrain my regret and my tenderness for this 
child whom you love. My name is Louis Hermont. 
I have been for nine years the instructor of Mademoi- _ te 
selle de Thorvilliers. I can talk to you of her. Will — 
you be my friend?’ a 

“Jules de Soulaignes listened to me with surprise — 
and bewilderment: It seems that my eyes were as — 
eloquent as his own. He did not misinterpret my 
words, but recognized my sincerity. His love divined 
my own and imparted to it a paternal character very — 
near the truth. I was the confidant he desired, as he 
was the son for whom I longed. 

“ When I had finished, he said, in a low voice: 

“"T believe you, sir; I see that I have nothing to tell 
you.’ : ' ste 

“* You are mistaken,’ I replied, as I passed my arm 
familiarly through his and drew him away. ‘You have 
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to > tell me why for eight months I have not seen you 

‘in Rome nor in Milan, and ibe be have come back 

with this pale face.’ 

 **T left Rome,’ answered the young man with frank 

simplicity, ‘to go to.my mother and confide in her, 

and if I were long in returning it was because I have 

been in great trouble.’ 

"In trouble? Because your mother has refused— 

__“*My mother has refused nothing,’ he interrupted 

-mne to say: ‘but I depend for my future position in the 

~ world on the kindness of an uncle.’ 

__ “* Yes, I know, the Marquis de Montieramey, who 

_ will make you his heir.’ 

“Jules smiled faintly. 

** Ah! you know that too?’ 

“Yes, for it was quite necessary that I should learn 

all your hopes that I might aid you to success.’ 

_.“*My hopes?’ repeated the young man, sadly. 
“Ab! sir, they would be odious did they arise from the 

_ death of an uncle whom I venerate and love. But they 

all vanished when he signified to me that he would 

never consent to an alliance with the family of the Due 

de Thorvilliers.’ 

“*But for what reason? The Duc is of a most 

noble family.’ 

Unquestionably ; but my uncle is opposed to roy- 

lism. He has expressed himself with great severity 

on the fluctuating policy of the Due.’ 

“*His daughter is without political opinions. She 

has betrayed and disappointed no one.’ 
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** No—but—’ 3 
“© What then?’ , ’ : 
“Jules de Soulaignes became very pale and hesi- 
tated. I was seized with a great dread. 
“‘Tell me everything, my friend,’ I said, gently. — 


§ 
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*T am an old confessor.’ * a ib 
“It pleased me to tell this much and no more. os 
“Then Jules de Soulaignes, with great embarrass- _ “4 

ment, proceeded to tell me that eighteen years before, aS 

at the time of the birth of Louise, there had beena- 


great deal of gossip in regard to the Duchesse de . = 
Thorvilliers. Reine, by her haughty manner and by. = 
ae 


the free thinkers who frequented her salon, had greatly ae 
offended the aristocracy. Many unpleasant things had 2 
been said of her, which were strengthened by Gaston’s = 
long absence. . The husband was condemned for the ee 
_ errors of his wife, the world feeling that he had sub- — 
mitted to them too readily after provoking them by 
his own conduct. He was known to be engaged in ~ 
speculations and kept in Italy by most equivocal ties. — 
Monsieur de Montieramey did not choose that his neph- 
ew should one day have for a mother-in-law this Paola 
Buondelmonti, and endure in the meantime as a father- 
in-law a renegade and scoundrel like the Duc de 
Thorvilliers. dae 
“T listened to this with new pangs of remorse and 
self-reproach. : "es. ce 
“Louise had no charms in the eyes of the old man, 
who proudly avowed that he had been blind to th 
attractions of the deceased Duchesse. He was one o 


: 
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; reeltig and. suaretére obstinately eee to do any- 
aa to advance this degen ace Jules de noua 


vith his despair for eight months, a despair that would 
have impelled him to sieve if in his nature there had 
10t been something heroic. 

"After becoming convinced that he aoe never for- 


ime as if he feared that pees confidences made in 
Bout subdued tones ve pierce those walls and 


-"T listened with profound sadness. I had supposed 
‘that i knew the full measure of my chastisement, but I 
was mistaken. I was now to be punished through my 
aughter. 

“This angel, this lily, was enveloped in a mist rising 
from my errors. Because of me, these two beings so 
well suited would always be ignorant of each other. 
- Louise would pass by this Rappinete as certain as any- 
hing in this uncertain life, and this young man with 
his ardent, loyal nature, whom I would so gladly call 
my son, would curse me should he learn my secret, and 
vould be miserable only because he had loved my 
nnocent and beautiful child. 


ess of Be ie or fiidhior entreaties, fie struggled | 
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“He misunderstood my emotion. He saw only com- 


passion in it; he did not suspect remorse. 
“TI endeavored to re-assure him and in doing so to 


re-assure myself. 


“It was impossible, I said, that youth, honor and 
love should not be attracted by similar qualities. The 
Marquis de Montieramey had prejudices which would 
vanish if he could see Louise, and when Louise was 


again in Paris it must be so managed that+the Marquis — 


should meet her, and if he did he was sure to be 
charmed with her. 

“As I spoke I was all the time saying to myself that 
if it were necessary to humble myself befo-e this rigid 


old man, I would do so without the smallest Lpeedcon sia 


On learning the history of my life he would no longer 


entertain any bitterness toward Reine, and would cease 
to dread hereditary influences. His generosity would 
kindle at the idea of the first victim who had died in — 
consequence of her error, and at the idea of this second 
victim whose fate so largely de;ended on himself. He ~ 
would despise the Duc more than ever and he would — 
feel some little compassion for me. I would find again — 


my lost eloquence. | 
“But I suddenly remembered that this old man 


would shrink in horror from the love of a priest..*= 
Reine de Chavanges herself had done so, and he would — 


persist in his rabisals 


“My paternal selfishness finally nea: ‘oi these 


Utopian dreams to dwell on a solution that was at 


least practical, if somewhat cruel. The Marquis de — 


i 


-Montieramey was very old. Louise was very young. 
Che uncle could not live very long; my daughter 
might yet be happy. ; 

"© The essential point, therefore, was to prevent the 
Due de Thorvilliers from marrying Louise. 


do so. The prejudices against Gaston himself, the 
zossip about the deceased Dashes. would influence 
thers beside the Marquis de Montieramey. He, 
hank Heaven, was not the only one who had pride 
; ind. obstinacy in the Faubourg Saint Germain. Gaston 
y ould desire that his dinette would make a brilliang 
match, and. this Gmbinion would give us a respite. 
Perhaps it would not be unwise to place Jules de 
‘Soulaignes in his path. He would soon learn, if he did 
‘not know already, that the Marquis de Montieramey 
would make him his heir. It might be a stroke of 
uccessful diplomacy. Gaston would enter into the 
game through motives of vanity, while 1 would be 
eeking the happiness of my child. 
“© These conflicting plans and-thoughts crowded upon 
ne, while I pressed the hands of Jules de Soulaignes 
in-mine. I exhorted him not to lose courage,’ and 
assured him that matters were not as desperate as he 
believed, and proposed that he should now take just 
such steps as he would have done had his uncle lent a 
favorable ear to his supplications. Could he not find 
ome relative, either in Italy or France, who could 
‘introduce him to the Duc de Thorvilliers ? 
“At the name of the Duke this proud young man 


& 
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“TZ flattered myself that he would find it difficult to 
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showed an instinctive repulsion. He then told me all. 
he had learned of the financial and moral disorders of | 
Gaston. These disclosures could add nothing to the 
contempt I already felt, but they gave me new hopes. — = 
If the Duc could but be led to desire the heir of the 
Marquis de Montieramey as his son-in-law, our path 5 
would be made easy to us. : 
“In reply to my advice and my exhortations, Jules 
exclaimed : 3 : 2 
““If I were sure of being loved some day by her, 
I would endure all humiliations, and submit to all 
sacrifices !” : f 
“TI longed to be able to answer : . ee 
“*She will love you, for I love you! ee 
“Our conversation was prolonged until the play was 
over. | 
“We watched the carriage that contained the Duc 
and Louise until it disappeared in the serene calmness 
of an Italian night, and then we both drew a long sigh 
of relief. ; aa 
“ Jules felt entire confidence inme. He accepted me — 
for just what I claimed to be, a master and a professor. 
He did not look deeper than my words. The sincerity 
of my tenderness for Louise, and the desire I showed | 
to bring them together, gave him this feeling of — 
- security. | | 
“When we separated, it was with the resolve to see 
each other daily, and I felt strengthened by the support — 
of this youthful nature, which reminded me in so many — 
ways of myself at the same age. I lived over again’ 
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i y were without events, but ctemictarined by the 
ime anxieties. The Duc went to Florence, and re- 
ained there some time, but he was careful, and did 
_ not commit himself in any way. He detided that to 
~ derive any advantage from the marriage of a daughter 


er publicly with the Buondelmonti. 

“He was correct, therefore, in his public life, and 
- had he not feared the censure of the Faubourg Saint 
a ‘ ermain, he would have sent Louise to Paris 3; but this 


owed himself to be adie ints the course I had 
‘ yroposed, but relatives of his own, to present him to 
ie Duc, were not to be found in Italy, and therefore 
ie presentation did not take place until the expiration 
a two years, when Gaston had been in France some 


“Nothing had transpired of the shameful matrimonial 
rojects which had been arranged with and suggested 
y the Buondelmonti. Louise re-appeared in Paris 
ith all the radiant beauty her mother had brought back 
om Italy. Her manners, however, were quieter, and 
here was a vaove sadness in her eyes, which had never 
een seen in those of Reine. 
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ho was greatly in his way, he must not compromise 
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“Jules de Soulaignes was presented to the Duc, whe 


fully anderstood the cause of this step, and received ea: 


the future heir of Monsieur de Montieramey with great 
cordiality. 

“Was I wise in my advice? I do not know, bat 
Jules had at that time an almost superstitious confidence 
in me. 


“ During a visit to the Duc, he met Louise, but — 


did not address her. He simply saluted her as he 


ae 


passed through the salon. She curtsyed low to him, — 


and he was satisfied. : 

“ He hastened to me to tell me of this happy inter- 
position of Destiny, and his enthusiastic mie of 
my daughter’s beauty charmed me. 


“The Duc, as he passed, had presented them to each : 


other. Presented them! Did I realize what this 


meant? the young man asked eagerly. This author-_ 
ized him, when he should chance to meet Louise in the * 
salon of some mutual friend, to address her, and even : 


converse with her. 


“Jules was pale with excitement. Love was blos-. oe 


soming in his heart in the sweet spring-time of youth, : 


and I listened to his words with ineffable melancholy. 


“Louise rarely went into society, because the Due a. 


did not care to go. But she went to the opera, wher ag 
Monsieur de Thorvilliers had his box, as usual. We a 


suv her there night after night with ever-increasing 


umazement at her isolation from the world. No one j : 


ever entered the box, or seemed to show her any me 


especial attention. 
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i. ‘The romance of my youth had had but few episodes, 


lready consisted of three chapters: the curtsy with 
hich Louise met him in the salon of the Hotel de 
Thorvilliers, and two other meetings which I propose 
to narrate. 
“One day the Marquis de Montieramey was driving 
in the Bois with his nephew, who had carefully arrang- 
ed the hour. Jules described to me the alternations of 
ope and despair through which he passed before they 
ere fairly started, and when finally in the Bois there 
was another struggle before the old Marquis would con- 
nt to making the tour of the lake in what he considered 
he vulgar dtyle of the day. 

“Jules knew the precise hour that the Duc de Thor- 
ie lliers’ carriage would pass. And this day, by a spe- 
cial intervention of Providence, the Due was not in his 
ndau. Louise had as her companion the elderly 
lady, ha had been engaged after she left Madame 


i When J tiles de Soulaignes saw the carriage coming, 
his heart beat to suffocation. His fate, as he believed, 
‘poor boy, was now to be settled. But his uncle was 
‘in the best of humors, and did not notice the emotion 
of his companion. 

“Monsieur de Montieramey had-amused himself by 
giving to Jules brief sketches and epigrammatic an- 
ecdotes of the ladies, whom he saluted as old people 
enjoy doing. 

“He had also questioned his nephew in regard to 


‘ but that of Jules was evidently to be much longer, and ; 


_some of the occupants of the carriages they met, who 
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had startled him by the extravagance of their ee 
and their general appearance. 

* Jules, decahted at this curiosity, did his best to: ay 
gratify it, hoping to win the favor, and quicken the a 
interest, of the old man. ‘ 

“The Marquis was looking from the window, when = 
the long line of carriages was momentarily brought to _ 
a stand. The landau of the Duc de Thorvilliers was — 
close to his coupé, but another carriage intervening pre- 
vented the Marquis from seeing the arms on the panels, 
but he saw Louise, and could think of nothing else. — 

“*Ah! what a beautiful creature!’ he exclaimed, — 
without turning toward his nephew, who listened — 
Denseaney to fe words. Sg 

* Jules smiled involuntarily, as he remembered that = 
these were almost his own words when he first saw 
Louise on the Corso in Rome. Rots 

“The old Marquis added: : 

“*Who is she ?’ 

“ The carriage now passed on, and the Marquis turned _ 
to his nephew to receive his reply, and was 3 struck with - 
the pallor of the young man. 

“*What is the matter?’ asked the Marquis. Jules = 
summoned all his courage, and said gently : : 

Prt young girl whom you think so bemutiGuke a. 

“*And who idee so good—’ interrupted the uncle, 

“*Yes, sir, she is good, sweet and innocent, and she a 
is the com's whom you were unwilling to receive as your 
niece.’ : 
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. Was, Mingle? 
ooh “The aga he laid his hand on that of the young 


_ “*Ah!” he said kindly, ‘I understand, my boy, the 

pain I must have given you.’ 
“He said no more, for his own emotion was great, 
ut he was deep in thought for the remainder of the 
drive. He asked no forthe questions, and took no 
interest in the people they met. 

_ “When he reached his Hotel he took leave of his 
nephew with as much affection as if he had been his 
son, saying as he did so, with tender sarcasm : 
“Do you know that you are a most obedient lad, 
that is, if you have obeyed me?’ Jules colored. 
“*Go, I forgive you!’ continued the old man, 
“somewhat tphiehed, ‘and you, do you forgive me ?’ 
“Jules had the heroism not to profit too eagerly by 
this touching penitence, and that evening Monsieur de 
Montieramey began to talk of Louise, with whom he 
seemed to be absolutely fascinated. 
“When Jules told me all this, I was almost startled 
by this miraculous change. The hope that rose before 
me was almost too dazzling. Every time that life had 
eemed most beautiful to me, its flowers had but hid- 
den a yawning abyss. My paternal heart was deeply 
gratified by the joy of the young man. 
_  “*I told you so!’ I said, with a smile, but my pa 
ached fhone the less with a presentiment of evil. 

| 19 
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“It was necessary that the Marquis should make a 
formal demand for the hand of Louise, and thus ope 
communication with the Due de Thorvilliers, to whom 
he had objected with such vehemence, and Jules trem 
bled, lest the sudden admiration his uncle had conceive 
for Louise would not be strong enough to make him 
forget the rancor of his political antipathies. The a 
young man felt, moreover, that he ought to have some 
assurance of interest in himself earth Louise, betores * 
such a step could be taken. eis? 

“If I could but speak to her!’ he saidtome. And 
I at once became filled with a wild desire that they 
should meet, and that I should hear what they said. 
For three years I had not heard the voice of my ¢hild. 
- Each time that I met her, I wondered if her evident 
melancholy was caused by her recollection of me, and 
the loss of my companionship. If it were but in my 
power to bring these two children together, and to 
witness their joy and gratitude toward me! _ 

“I could not advise Jules to show too much audacity: 
To make any attempt to win the love of Louise until _ 
sure of the Duc’s consent was to open a possibility of: 
misery. 

“ My child’s vague melancholy was far etter than 
sudden blossoming, which might be killed by a sharp | 
blast. I remembered her mother, and remembered _ 
myself, 

“I knew not how Jules was to attain his ends, and 
felt how powerless I was to aid him, even with advice 

“ At the expiration of days of useless agitation, h 


hoe cone hae 
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a potas to me, rita rapidly. changing color, that his 
uncle had decided to call upon the ie 


| a d he wished before he died to see his nephew mar- 
_ ried, hoping g that this angel might watch by the side of 


tes of Heaven. 


< “He had driven in the Bois again with his nephew, 
‘ahd. had seen my child ‘repeatedly, only to admire her 
ore and more. He forgot the Duc’s iniquities in the 
presence of his innocent daughter. 
“Once, as the Duc passed the carriage of the Mar- 
uis, he noticed a smile of greeting on that gentleman’s 
lips. This was a great concession on the part of Mon- 
ieur de Montieramey. The Duc bowed with great 
courtesy, because there were mauty spectators, and it 
gratified him to exchange a salutation with one of the 
old nobles of the Faubourg. An indisposition of Mon- 
sieur de Montieramey, sitchi; however, did not seem 
4 much importance, delayed the contemplated visit. 
>! This visit, however, if it had been paid when first 
intended, would have resulted in Louise being to-day 
Madame de Soulaignes. Was it a presentiment of this 
that made Jules so uneasy, and which rendered him so 
rebellious when I counseled patience ? 
“One Morning, my son (as I delighted in calling 
him) came 0 me at avery early hour. He was ranliahit 
with joy. 
"What has happened?’ I cried, when he first 


_ “The Marquis realized that his health w: as failing, : 


is dying-bed, and mail her prayers open for him the 
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“TJ really thought that he had come to tell me » that 


the Duc had given his consent. 
**Come wih me!’ he answered. ‘We will go and 


see her.’ 


“Taking my hands, he drew me toward the door. 


"Where are we to go?’ 

“*T will tell you on our way. I only learned yes- 
terday that we could contemplate her at our ease for a 
whole hour to-day. An hour, think of that! You see 
that I am not selfish. I at once resolved that you 
should share my happiness. Come.’ 

“*But the Duc?’ 

“'He will not be there. He never goes to church, 
not even for a marriage.’ 

“*Tt is a marriage, then?’ 

“*Yes, at the Madeleine. George de Perusset, the 


son of the old councilor and one of my friends, is to 


marry the daughter of a broker, Mademoiselle Som- 
mer. It seems that she was at school with Mademoi- 
selle de Thorvillers.’ 

“*Yes, she was one of my pupils.’ 

“*And Mademoiselle de Thorvilliers is the brides- 
maid. I only heard it yesterday when I went to con- 
gratulate George. He told me of it as if it werea 
matter of no consequence, other than it gratified his 
vanity. I was quite ready to forgive him, however. 
The Due apologized for his inability to attend the 
ceremony, but at the same time expressed his willing- 
ness that his daughter should demonstrate her interest 
in her old companion hy officiating as bridesmaid. 
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ink 5 Tt i" The aiaaliter of a broker attended to 
altar by the daughter. of the Duc! The ceremony 
<es place to-day at noon. Come.’ 


*He did not speak ae and I was touched by his 
pe aty 


‘The priest had never died in me, and, Aithownh I 
ay shock tender consciences by the avowal, y in- 
wiably associated in all unusual circumstances my 
man with my spiritual paternity. 

Tt seemed to me only natural to bless my child in 
_achurch, and I felt that God had forgiven me. 

‘I shall do penance for my fault so long as [ live, 
nd yet I fee] that I am forgiven. Jules de Soulaignes 
isturbed me still more by saying : 

“Tt is at the Madeleine that I hope to be married. 
_ My uncle, I know, regards it as his church, and to see 
her there, kneeling at that altar to which I hope to lead 
f her, will be a dream of bliss.’ 

Yes, and it was too faira dream. He clasped his 
_ hands and paced the room in silent ecstasy. 

“T heard the solemn notes of the organ echoing 
through my heart as for the marriage of my daughter, 
I hastily made my preparations. 
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“ All that I could induce Jules to do was to walk to z 
the Madeleine, but even then we had an hour to wait. 
“This hour we spent in great agitation and in silent 
prayer. aa 
“Thad often preached at the Madeleine. I saw the — 
vacant pulpit, which seemed to invite me to enter and _ 
there make, as in the early Christian era, a public con- sy 
fession. But why should I recount all these halluci- 
nations? Alas! when I remember that it is at the 
Madeleine that the horrible and sacrilegious parody of — 
marriage is soon to take place, I say to myself that — 
there is nothing lacking in the atrocity of my ne « 
ment. Poor Jules de Soulaignes! Has he been in — 
that church again? Will he ever dare enter it with 
me? ie 
“The Madeleine became gradually crowded with a a 
curious but elegant crowd, waiting like ourselves. fe 
* When the noise without, the clatter made by the © 
halberd of the Swiss, the triumphant outburst of the — 
organ advised us of the coming of the bridal party, I 
suddenly became afraid that the Duce, retracting his — 
refusal, had come to guard my daughter, even in the — 
house of God, or, perhaps, at the last moment he had 
forbiden Louise to come. 
“We stood very near the altar, parallel with the line * 
where the bridesmaids were to kneel. a 
* We watched for Louise—he did not see her before 4 
I did Iam sure. I knew when his eyes first reste 


aon 
meiehe 


We exchanged a look but did not speak. 
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os How beautiful she was! It was a great fete for 
jer, a _ deliverance from her loneliness and solitude. 

“It would be foolish for me to attempt a descri iption 
of her toilette. I do not know how she was dressed. 
only know one thing, that she was perfection. Her 
r of distinction was very noticeable, and yet she had 
10t lost her charming simplicity. As she came up the 
aisle she looked about her with an earnest expression. 
he was dressed in white, like the bride. It seemed 
o me that she was crowned with stars, while Jules 
obably thought her wreath was orange blossoms. 
“Neither of us had thought of one feature in the 
‘marriage until we saw Louise leave her place, and take 
“om the hands of the Swiss a velvet purse. She was 
bout to ask alms for the poor. She would come to 
's, she would see us together ! 

"IT glanced at Jules. He was very pale, and stand- 
ng supported by the chair, but I noticed that the 
i bate trembled under his weight. I felt my knees 
- giving way. As I understood die der vies “better than 
he, I took the first occasion to kneel, for I could not 
tand. - 

“She passed through the lines of invited guests, and 
he bowed heads that greeted her seemed to me a 
omage rendered to her virginal sovereignty. She 
as coming nearer. We must turn to give her our 
fferings. I thought of that, and I calculated that if 
turned toward her at once I should see her longer, 
nd should also be able to make our meeting lesssudden. 
_ “While deciding on what I should do, I suddenly 
heard the halberd of the Swiss striking the marble 
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floor, and then came the soft rustle of silken skirts, 
and I perceived the faint perfume that always bung 
about the laces of my child. 
“* For the poor, if you please,’ said the Swiss. 3 
“Tt was thus my acquaintance with Reine had ~ 
begun ! sa 
“T felt as if I were dying when TL saw her slender 
hand extend the velvet purse to me. I was slow in 
depositing my offering, and slowly turned toward her. e 
She raised her eyes to thank me and stopped short. 
The sanctity of the place restrained the cry of astonish- 
ment that I saw hovering on her lips. Her eyes grew ~ 
larger and the color deepened in her cheeks. Her 
very silence was an exclamation of joy and gratitude. 
“*For the poor, if you please!’ This appeal from 
her lips was very touching. : ae 
*T maintain tliat at that moment, as wall as in that 
hour when we said farewell at the Institution of Ma- ~ 
dame Ruinet, she had an absolute filial instinct. Had = 
she dared she would have lifted her fair brow andI — 
should not have been afraid of pressing upon it the 
kiss that for so many years had been on my lips. 
“ But I wished to merit my paternal joy by a creat Be 
sacrifice and, drawing slightly back, I showed Jules de 
Soulaignes, and by laying my hand on his shoulder — 
signified that he was under my especial charge. 
Louise recognized him, and colored. Her hesitating, 
confused and tender smile added new beauty to her face. 
“She seemed to understand why we were there to-— 
gether, why [pointed ont this young man whose name oa 
she knew and whose loyalty 1 guaranteed. ) 
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We “ She received Jules’ olering ¢ with lowered eyelids, 
and with a silent bow passed on. 
“This scene has taken longer in the telling than 
in the acting. We leaned forward to watch her move- 
ments, she presently turned and looked back upon 
us, and then continued her progress around the church. 
~ “When her duty was over, she returned to her place 
and I saw her sink upon her knees in prayer. I fan- 
cied, too, that I saw a quivering movement of her 
light hand, as if wiping away a tear. 
_ “The ceremony was over. The organ pealed forth 
nd the brilliant party moved toward the cages 


“By a tacit agreement Jules and I remained in our 
F laces. 

“There was no one then in the church save curious 
strangers who had come to look on at the marriage. I 
_ said to Jules in a low voice: 

“* You are the friend of Monsieur de Perusset. Why 
do you not go to the sacristy ?’ 

“He turned his troubled eyes upon me. 

*€ Come with me,’ he said, in the timid voice of a 
little child. ‘You are the old teacher of the bride.’ 

_ “*No, no, I cannot,’ I replied. 

«* And I—I dare not.’ 

- “We understood each other perfectly well. Then 
we went slowly from the church, each with a heavy 
heart. . 
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Jn our hearts. I saw that my young friend had kept a 
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“We stood under the colonnade at the head of the © 
steps without exchanging a word. What could we ~— 
have said ? — 

“We waited among the beggars who always crowd 
upon the path of the happy or the afflicted. Were we Br 
not also the most insatiable of beggars ? a 

“After a half-hour of this Voce the aos were 2 E 


came the bridal procession. one We us, snd 
as she did so she said, in a voice that I had not heard 
for so long : 

“* Au revoir, my deny friend.’ 

“She extended the hand which held her bouquet. 

“She did not look at Jules, but she knew parte 
well that he was by my side and devouring her hinge: 
adoring eyes. 

ot | tank my daughter’s hand and carried it swiftly ‘a 
my lips. The biuduak dropped to the floor. Jules 
stooped for it. Louise thanked him with a beautiful 
smile that meant more than thanks, and descended the 
stairs with radiant eyes. | 

“When the crowd permitted us, we too did ‘ieee 
same. If tears were in our eyes, triumphant love was 


flower from the bouquet. Had he taken it from th 
others, or had he picked it from the floor? I had t 
heroism not to dispute its possession. The flower wa 
not a rose fortunately—it would not bring misfortan 
to Jules de Soulaignes, as did the roses that I a 
gathered in the garden at omerpiegn es, 


~ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN ITALIAN ADVENTURESS. 


«“ ULES de Soulaignes walked home with me; we 
were in need of this fatigue. He was grateful 
and happy- We formed many projects, and discussed 
those we had long since arranged. _ The marriage from 
which we had just come was the "prelude to another 
; which Heaven would ere long bless. 

"The Marquis de Montieramey was now better, and 
- Jules hoped that the next day he would be able to 
make the visit which was of so much importance. 
The next day I was eagerly waiting for the visit 
- which was regularly paid me by Jules. I longed for 

his coming, that he might bring me the certainty of our 
happiness. I say our pisces, for the nearer I 
a approached the realization of my dream the more 
entirely was my heart filled with gratitude to God. I 
e had resolved that on the day that my daughter became 
the wife of Jules de Soulaignes, and I was no longer 
needed to watch and guard her, I would fosuletele 
- turn away from the conteraplation of their happiness 
‘and return to the seclusion of a religious life. 
“Jf the church would not receive me (and yet I 
would carry to her a most apostolic heart), I would go 
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into a monastery, to Mount Cassen, for example, and — 
there I would devote my life to study, communicating 
with my children only at rare intervals, and thus I ‘ 
would not defy fate or bring misfortune on those I 
loved. I had in the last few months renewed my — 
relations with many of the most distinguished members — 
of the clergy of Paris. ; - 

“TI thought of all this as I tried to work. About — 
four o’clock Jules entered my room. He was ghastly 
pale and looked as if fleeing before some supernatural 
apparition. Be 

“I had no need to interrogate him. He fell ona 
chair, but overwhelmed as he was I saw that he was 
really more angry than afflicted. I waited for the evil 
news that he had come to bring me. on 

“*Do you know what I have just seen?’ he said, 
through his shut teeth, bringing his closed hand down 
upon his knee as he spoke. ‘I have seen Louise de 
Thorvilliers, very much dressed, seated in her father’ 
carriage by the side of Paola Buondelmonti.’ Be 

“ My heart contracted with a nervous spasm, 

“*You saw this, yourself?’ 

yee od 3 

“* How infamous !’ 

“*But this is not all.’ 

“*'What more ?’ 


“The Due sat facing Paola Buondelmonti, and by 
his side, opposite his daughter, was Prince Jean de 
Levigny.’ . 


“This name was one of the noblest in Europe. T 


t 
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_ Allenbourgs | had» frequently intermarried with the 

Levignys, and I felt that disaster was impending. 

_ “There was as much jealousy as despair in the 
indignation of my young companion, and I knew well 
that he could not hope for success if a person of the 
importance of the Prince should enter the list. I was 
also greatly disturbed at the idea of Louise being in 
the companionship of the Buondelmonti. i 
-**And he has dared to do this?’ I said, with some 
heat. 
Yes and all Paris knows the nature of their rela- 
tions. In Florence the Duc was more cautious ; he 
waited until he came to Paris to flaunt his /éazson, 
perhaps his approaching marriage, with this woman in 
the faces of all his acquaintances.’ 

**Ah! let him marry her, if he will only allow you 
to have Louise!’ I cried, in a transport of indignation. 

"¢He will marry her, I presume, but the other part 
of the bargain must also be carried out.’ | 

“*What bargain?’ 

“Tt is said, and is more than likely, that the Prince 
de Levigny has been the lover of the Buondelmonti. 
Did you not know this?’ 

“*No. I did not know it.’ 

f “Tt was some time ago. Now the plan is, unless I 
a ~ greatly mistake, to make the Prince the husband oi 
- Mademoiselle de Thorvilliers.’ 

**7T do not understand.’ 

_ **No, I presume not, because you live out of the 
- world. ‘The Prince is famous in Paris for his debts. 


a 
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That is nothing compared to his vices ‘and to the horri- — 
ble physical condition to which these vices have brought 
him.’ | : 
“*Do you mean—’ Ss 
“*Do you know him?’ interrupted Jules, violently. 
“*You have never then seen his face, both ema-_ 
- ciated and swollen, that tremulous jaw and that dis- : 
eased body? We belong to the same club. He makes 
no concealment of his infirmities, and in fact is rather _ 
inclined to boast of them. He regards them as honor- 
able wounds. We have agreed among us to call him 
Montifiltro.’ * ae 
“I listened in a half-dazed state. 


“‘It is the name of a horrible person in one of 
Victor Hugo’s dramas, a man who drank a glass of 
wine administered by the Borgias, and who was six 
months dying. The Prince de Levigny has_ often | 
supped in the Borgia vineyard. A physician who sees 
him often at the club declares that he is a mass of cor- 
ruption. The beast! And this is the man to whom 
the Due wishes to give his daughter !” ee 

“Jules started to his feet as if to grapple with in 
visible adversaries, but presently sank back in an 
agony of tears. eg 

“Are you sure of this?’ I asked, in a choked voice. 

“Jules dried his eyes. ; a ato ae te 

“It is only too plain,’ he cried. ‘That the Buonde 
monti intends. to become the Duchesse de Thorvilliers 
_ is known to every one. But two conditions are nee 


“ 


Aine of ous young cr eattre. The Prince de Levigny 
has three huge fortunes under his control—two in Ita-> 
ly, one in Kosteia< The Duc de Certaldo, who is the : 
-worthiest of his uncles, has promised as a dowry an 
advance of eight millions, if his precious nephew makes 
an honorable marriage. The Prince himself states 
this openly. Could any marriage be more honorable 
than one with the daughter of the Due de Thorvilliers ? 
‘The Buondelmonti, ho makes of her former lover a 
‘son-in-law to her new one, will probably receive a 
‘million as pin-money when the marriage is conclu- 
_ ded. The Duc needs money to carry on his specula- 
tions in Italy, and he will have it the day the contract 
& is drawn up. As to the Buondelmonti, she is sure of 

_ strutting through the Hotel de Thorvilliers on the day 

- Louise beriiies the Princesse de Levigny.’ 
 “T tried to speak—these words were too horrible— 
but Jules went on until suddenly he stopped, and, 
_throwmg himself into my arms, we wept together. 
 * Jules disengaged himself at last and continued : 
«The Due is nevertheless a father and proud of his 
daughter! If he hated her, if he wished to kill her, 
- he could not act differently.’ ‘ 
=~ “*He hates her!’ I-eried. _ 
“How can any one hate her?’ 
_“'He hates her, I assure you.’ 
PR ‘And why ?’ 
“I choked down my secret that was about to es. 
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cape me. The horror of Jules, his blushes when he : 
spoke to me of the gossip of the world in regard to 
the Duchesse de Thorvilliers, warned me to be careful. 

“ The vengeance of Gaston was plainly taken in this 
marriage. The innocence of this child irritated him, — 
and he was glad to hand her over to this profligate. I 
was on the rack—every nerve quivered. I feigned an 
incredulity that I was far from feeling. 

“*Are you sure of what you say?’ I asked. 

“*Have I not just seen them together?’ 

“I believe all you say in regard to the Buondel- 
monti, but are you sure that the presence of the 
Prince in the Duc’s carriage is not an accident ? May. 7a 
it not be a coincidence? Are you not hasty in your o 
conclusions that it means marriage ? f —— 

“'T tell you that this drive is an intentional and a 
long-caleulated exhibition. The Buondelmonti never 
makes mistakes.’ ia 

“‘Then there is no time to lose. Take your pis eo 
in the ranks. Is your uncle quite well again?’ i 

““Why do you expose me to certain humiliation?’ _ 
said Jules, in a tone of great discouragement. . 

“*An old man, like your uncle, che represents the 
honor of a race, and also the possessor of a great 3 
fortune, may shame the Duc.’ 

“*Do you think he has any sense of same? 

“Alas! I was in such a state of nervous excitement, 
the danger was so close at hand, that I had to deceive — 


myself and to believe in the possible honor and deli- 
cacy of the Duc. 
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os persisted in saying that there could be no project 
of a marriage, and I did my best to believe that Jules 
de Soulaignes exaggerated. 

_ “T said so much, and I spoke with so much energy 
and so-much grief, that Jules promised to send the 
_ Marquis de Montieramey to the Duc de Thorvilliers as - 
soon as possible, and in the meantime promised not to 
despair. 

_ “By a tacit impulse we made no allusion to Louise 
while we discussed all this infamy. The thought that 
she had been sitting by the side of Paola Buondelmonti 
and opposite this profligate was so painful to us, ard at 
the same time so terrible, that we veiled it and passed 
on in silence. 
_ * When he left me, however, Jules wrung my hand, 
saying: 
- “*Touise the wife of this man! I could not bear 
it!’ 
- **She shall never be! no never!’ I answered, with 
conviction. ‘We will prevent it, you and [! You 
_ love her—she loves you!’ 
“He looked at me with an eager question in his 
_ eyes. 
“The truth was, I took my desire, my presentiment, 
for reality. I was disposed to believe that after 
having seen Monsieur de Soulaignes by my side, 
recommended and blessed by me, Louise would look 
upon him asa friend and as her future husband. 
YT had no time to weigh my arguments. My terror 
‘impelled me to say all that I could to keep up the 


- courage of my ally. 
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* She will love you, I promise you that,’ I repeated, 
‘and you will be rewarded by her affection and grati- 
tude.’ | 

** No,’ he answered, with a shiver, ‘ we must save 
her, even if I always remain a stranger to her.’ 

**We will save her!’ I replied. 

*T will kill that man,’ he continued, ‘ae he Ghee not 
die soon.’ 

“T was tempted to say, ‘Leave that task to me,’ but = 
I contented myself with replying : 

“*That would not be the best way of persuading the z 
Duc, I am afraid.’ a 

* Jules left me in an indescribable state. The vaniiys 
of my paternal rights now became cruelly apparent to 
me. My child was to be delivered over to the Mino- 
taur, and I, her father, could do nothing to aid her. ba 

“This infamous Duc believed himself to be wreaking | 
his revenge on me by martyrizing my daughter. 

“Did he know all the truth in regard to “the Prince? : 
Would he dare to carry out his plan? 

mel ea the night in ke turmoil of thought in 


forced mi continually to the conclusion that the mor 
ster must be killed! . ie 

“Yes, I admit the thought of murder came back to 
me as the only possible solution. But was this a mur- 
der? Was it not more like the cleansing of a stabl 
the pushing into a gutter of some vile corruption a 


“Ah! if my old friend Dr, H—— had been oti 
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lis ng, his ain and moral authority would have 
~ interfered and he would have said to the Duc, ‘I for- 
id you to commit this infamy,’ and the doctor would 
ave achieved his aim. Who would take the place of 
> th is good man? Who would now accomplish what 
, he would have done so easily? The physician of the 
Prince? Or whom else? 
_ “In order to forget these torturing thoughts, I tried 
to fix my mind on the step that the old Marquis was 
| about to take. Perhaps Gaston, whom I knew so well, 
would from vanity draw on the Marquis to make a 
positive demand. The next day Jules came to tell me 
that his uncle ‘was very ill, and bis great age rendered 
his recovery improbable. 
"The poor boy was so broken down that I did my 
best to forget my own woes and console him, but 
while I did so I swore that I would stop at nothing to 
save my daughter and my son. 
_ “The pen trembles in my hand. I am tempted to 
throw it down, I am anxious to complete this sad 
» confession, and yet I am afraid that I have not said 
enough to convince others. 
_“T have only given facts, and I ought to complete 
the accusation against the Duc de Thorvilliers ; against 
the Prince de Levigny. 
“TJ have done my best to prove my right to prevent 
-acrime. If my words go unheeded, then I will stop 
at nothing to prevent se: crime. 
“Tt is impossible that such a dastardly deed should 
be accomplished, and I feel that I shall be forgiven for 
any violence that would prevent this infamy. 
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* Jules brought further information in regard to the _ 
plans of the Duc. The marriage was accepted as a i 
fact in society and the Duc presented the Prince every- 
where as his future son-in-law. , as 

* By a strong effort of will, and with the aid of em- g 
pirical treatment calculated to undermine the constitu- 
tion while pretending to build it up, the Prince seemed = 
to have taken a long stride to health. : 

“T watched him “aha thought him far from looking — 
so ill as Jules had represented, and began to fear ape 
we should have less excuse for our acts than I had | 
supposed. The moral corruption was incurable, no ~ z 
one would undertake that task, and the Prince did not | 
care for any improvement there, and yet this cone i 
threatened the purity of Louise as much as anything — Fs 
else; but who would take pity on my anguish if it— 
arose only from the.depravity of the soul? A bad 
man, if wealthy, is sure of indulgence. 

©The world laughs at a woman who is suena 3s 
by all the luxuries wealth can give—who bears a be 
and yet ei Sie oneh that ves is not BRERY . 


he made a ee y ia brought back all our disaumi 

“I cannot dwell on these things, and yet I do not — 
wish to have my truth and sincerity doubted, and I 
declare once more that it is not moral wickedness that 
I denounce, it is a monster, such as a lazaretto, woul 
shrink from receiving. ) e 

* Jules de Soulaignes tried every means to procure 
absolute proof of the secret. He learned that Mo 
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sieur de Levigny had still a friend whom he visited 
: regularly. He had some time before built her a Hotel 
in the Quartier Beaujou. He went there every even- 
ing at a certain hour and met another visitor there. 
_ It was not difficult to discover that this person was a 
_ physician—we had his name, he was a great specialist. 
These rendez-vous were consultations and the former 
friend was the nurse. 

“ My part was at once taken. .I resolved to see this 
woman. I succeeded in doing so, and without uttering 
a falsehood and yet without any explanation, soe 
her to draw such conclusions as she pleased—that I was 

a creditor, a relative, or a lawyer. I cared little what 
_ she thought; I extracted from her all the proofs I de- 
sired by promising to pay well for them. Perhaps she 
decided that she would make more money in this way 
than by serving the Prince. 

“She pretended to be jealous of the Buondelmonti, 
and of the marriage she was about to make. 

“I offered all my little property, and fortunately 
she was satisfied with this amount. I obtained from 
her therefore a most explicit correspondence, consulta- 
tions and prescriptions. 

“T have these all in my own possession to-day, and 
they are at the disposal of those who will use them to 
serve my daughter. 

“The illness, or rather the weakness of the Marquis 
de Montieramey retained his nephew at his side, and 

_ prevented him from seeking opportunities of quarrel- 
_ ing with the Prince de Levigny, A duel would have 


egeer a 


as well as armed by an seraoht conscience. But he — 
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done no good; it would, on the contrary, have placed 
the Prines in a better light to the public, had he ac~ — 

cepted it. As to the issue, I could not suppose that it 
would be disastrous to Jules, who is brave and strong, 


must not kill the~ Prince; he could not inherit his 


fiance. : 
“I must not omit to state that I at first thought of 


the influences which. are exercised by the Faubourg — 


Saint Germain. I went to the Archbishop. It was 
from him that the sentence under which I still suffer — 
came twenty years since, but the cause of the arrest is 
“still misunderstood, and I am continually called ‘the: 3 
suicide.’ 
“T was well received. It was at once Snir that . 
I wished to avenge myself for the denunciations of the 
Due de Thorvilliers by denouncing him. This was not | 
evangelical to be sure, but the infamy of the crime 
ona my reprisals an act of virtue. ee 
“Unfortunately, the Prince de Levigny stood well ; 
at the Roman Court. One of his cousins held a high 
position at the Vatican. On the other side, as Gaston - 
had no confessor, nor relation of any kind with the 
Church, it was impossible to act directly upon him. 
“T thought that if it were possible to carry out wi 
success the same mancuver with Paola Buondelmont 
that I had with the mistress of the Prince, I should w 
the day. But I had no longer a sou, and the sum a 
,cepted by the one woman woul have been ridicule 
by the Buondelmonti. I would not have ventured | 
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: offer it to her. Besides, to apply to her without being 


_ “TY regretted for the first time in my life that I was 
not more expert in intrigue. Had I been, I might 
have entered into a contest with these corrupt natures 
with some chance of success. There was no time to 


reliance, only because I have exhausted all my other 
- resources. 
“Jules was ina state of nervous excitement which 
terrified me. Greatly confined by the illness of his 
— uncle, whom he left only to come to me, he would rush 
in for a few minutes at a time to ask if I had decided 
‘upon anything, or hurry toward the Champs Elysées 
with the hope of getting a glance at Louise. 
“She was never seen. Did they keep her a pris- 
oner? Jules thought so, but I believed, and still be- 
lieve, that the dear child, troubled and distressed by 
Bs the thought of this marriage, the full shame of which 
she was far from understanding, but which she dimly 
felt, had sunk into a state of despair, and, especially 
avoiding seeing Jules de Soulaignes, spent her time 
among the people who were busy with her trousseau. 
"Poor child! When I see her on the day of her 
deliverance, the day when I would gladly die, I am 
sure that I shall read in her pale, sweet face the sad 
story of these lonely days. 
“She has never consented to this marriage, of that I 
am sure. No subtilty, no appeal to her vanity, would 
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seduce her, but she is of a submissive nature and bows — 
to commands which she believes legitimate and to which — 
I myself have inculeated obedience. She thinks she is 
doing her duty. 

“The next morning Jules came to see me, he was 
alarmingly depressed. 

“€ Your uncle is dead !’ I exclaimed. 

"© Yes,’ he replied, with bitter tears. 

“A long silence followed. We had the same 
thought, but our respect for him who was gone 
guested silence. 

“The fortune of the Marquis de Montieramey was a 
powerful weapon, and it was now in the hands of Jules, — 
Comte de Soulaignes. Was it too late to try and 
tempt the Duc? 

* Madame de Soulaignes, who generally seciaen in 
the country, had hastened to Paris at the first alarm 
occasioned by the health of. the Marquis de Montiera- 
mey. She wept with Jules, and endeavored to con-— 
sole him. She did better than this, for she it was who © 
went to the Duc. % 

“She was entirely ignorant of the reasons that made 
the projected marriage especially infamous. She knew | j 
but one thing, which was that her son loved a young 
and beautiful girl, and that a wealthier match and ee 
was preferred. 

“She went to plead her son’s cause and the cause of @ % 
love. The Duc was courteous, gallant, but inflexible. 
He spoke of promises given, engagements made. The 
poor mother bore these bidenent to her son, and her 
courage enabled him to bear the blow. If he did ait 3 
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kill himself it was because is stood in as much fear of 
| Ages judged by her as by God. 
“Jules tried to approach the Buondelmonti, but he 
ze was too young a negotiator. He was as a straw in the 
hands of this Italian, who had grown old in intrigue. 
ae 8 She refused to accept the million he offered. She 
preferred to become a Duchesse, and to scatter mud 
upon the arms emblazoned on her carriage. 
“When Jules told me of his failure, I said to myself 
_ that I might have succeeded had I made the attempt in 
his stead. But to abandon my secret to a woman of 
_ that stamp would, in case of her refusal, have given 
_ her another weapon with which to assassinate my child, 
and yet the Duc might have told her the secret. 
“Perhaps this woman hated my child. Sucha mirror 
. rendered her own hideousness too repulsive. 
- “Have the police no power over a foreigner who 
enters France only to prepare and accomplish a erime ? 
~ “Jules de Soulaignes a fortnight since passed through 
tortures which made me very anxious. The millions 
to which he had fallen heir intoxicated him, for he be- 
lieved that he could buy these venal souls. He, like 
save Louise. 5 
_ “He went so far as to propose that we should abduct 
_ Louise, and all three take réfuge in some foreign land. 
$ “T started at this, and must confess that I was tempt- 
ed. To steal my child, and live with her and my son 
far away from France, where I had guffered so much to 
see her happy, to be with her constantly, was indeed 


me, would have thrown his fortune into an abyss to 
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a temptation. But how hota I arity i in the eyes ota 
Louise an act which human laws would condemn? To 
tell her all would be to stain her sweet innocence. 
“I resisted the temptation. Jules was withheld by 
his mother. She will prevent him from committing 
suicide, but will she prevent him from dying? 
“J have finished. _I do not know why. this marriage : 
for which preparations have been making for six 
months is not yet celebrated. Has Heaven inter- 
posed? Or is it merely a whim of the Prince? At all — 
events it is a respite, but only for three weeks. I do 
not threaten ; I only implore that I may not be aban- 
doned in this crisis. My child must be saved. My” 
cause is holy. ig ans 
“Civilization would be a biting | sarcasm, if out oF 
respect to the wealth and position of pou narels at is 
powerless to prevent a crime. 7 i 
“T address myself now to statesmen, who will aaa : 
stand that it is a question of public safety that I now 
raise, and if a jury be summoned to pronounce on a 
act of violence that has rescued an inocent woman it 
will acquit instead of condemn. 
“But I will not argue. Iam afraid of argument. 
simply prostrate myself, and ask if this long petitio 
has proved wearisome, that I may be forgiven. Would 
that I could have told all ita brief sentence. 
“T would have torn open my breast, if my bleeding 
heart would have pleaded my cause. I would die with 


child: ! 


CHAPTER XXV. 


EPILOGUE. 


\HE under Secretary of State could not read this 
L - minute confession of a man whose character, as 
yell as profession, had led him to weigh every impulse, 
without being profoundly moyed, ‘id when he had 
Re finished, he said, in a tone of determination : 

. eee will prevent this crime !” 

Monsieur Barbier, as I have not yet bind occasion 
state, had been married five years, was a futher, and 
therefore could enter into my feelings. 
-__‘Under the influence of his first emotion, the impos- 
sible seemed to him very easy. Monsieur Barbier had 
be read Balzac, and polities had not cured him of his love 
of the intrigues which that great novel writer cuts in 
-amanner impossible in onl: life. This confession is 
like a romance. Monsieur Barbier began to dream of 
mysterious agents, of circumventing the Buondelmonti, 
and the Due de Thorvilliers, as wellee serving the 
cause of morality by his sendeatine proceedings. 

_ Had not the Prefect of Police himself said that, in 
the interest of families, it was necessary to be very 
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There must be in the Bureaux some Ferragus, some 
woman, like that who interferes in so apropos a manner 
no“ La Cousine Bette.” The Buondelmonti was as 
fatal as Madame Marneff. | 
This literary and romantic intoxication of the under 
Secretary of State did not continue, however, after a 
few interviews with higher powers. 
The demands of the Abbé d’Altenbourg were looked 
upon as chimerical. 3 
Monsieur Barbier did not wait for the Abbé; he 
sent for him, and when he arrived the Secretary rose 
respectfully to greet him. The Abbe was very pale. 
His earnest gaze met the eyes of the young man with 
evident anxiety. This man, whose experience had been 
so great, was saying to himself that only those who _ 
were to be definitely dismissed were ever so well 4 
received. ; ee 
He endeavored to smile. Eo 
“Well?” he said, as he seated himself, “you are — 
right. Itis a crime that you have denounced. I aes ; 
Ww ith you entirely.” “i 
“ Thanks, sir,” said Louis d’Altenbourg, startled by. nat 
this approval. | 
“I wish to ask the advice of the sp eeiaa will, 2 
you permit me to confide in him?” ~ : 
“My secret ?” 
“Yes, certainly. I have given it to you, you can 
make such use of it as you choose.” 
And the Abbé sighed wearily. 
“T believe also,” continued the Secretary, “ that the 
Prefect of Policé shétild receivé our entire confidence.” 


y 


ae there fie any Pies means, any diplomatic means, 

" preventing | this misfortune, I assure you that they 

will ki be employed.” 

| ‘The priest replied only by a slight lifting of the 
yebrows, and in a voice that seemed very cold after 

he warmth of Monsieur Barbier said: 

we Then you cannot tell me at present what you 

ropose to do?” 

: or have not the smallest idea,” answered the young 
man, cordially. 

“Ah! You have no idea!” repeated the Abbé. 

a You must hasten, sir, for time presses. When may I 

: = again?” 


“ He ei withdrew. 

‘That evening before dinner he returned, not with 
‘the hope of a better reply, but to exercise his newly 
acquired privilege. The Secretary gave him an account 
_ of his interview with the Minister. 

The Keeper of the Seals felt the greatest interest 
n the case, and the most profound compassion for the 
unhappy father, but could not devise any legal means 
of interference. He offered to speak to his colleagues 
t the next Cabinet meeting. Perhaps the Minister of 
_ Foreign Affairs would find in his diplomatic relations 
- some way of intimidating the Buvondelmonti, and dis- 
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conveying to him in carefully veiled words. © 


turbing the plans of the Duc. But the Keeper of % : 
Seals refused to sanction an Lapa to the ge 


are not coeswer oh 

Two days after the consultation ath him, he sai 
that he had seen the Buondelmonti, and that she hac 
laughed with the greatest insolence in his face when sh 
Giderstoad what he desired. 

The physician of the Duc de isiony: when sum- 
moned to forbid the marriage of his patient, had by n 
means laughed. He cnpaweans expressed his astonish 
ment at the indiscreet interference of the Prefect 
and cut the conversation short by declpaas that im 
marriage would certainly take place. © ¥ 

The Rubs d’Altenbourg heard all this in sad ileus 
but returned the next day with the same cold calmnes: 
and deathly pallor. = 

He became somewhat more animated, however, 
when Monsieur Barbier in a last interview, making 
strong effort to repress his own tears, told him that no 
interference of the police was possible. The Ab 
listened in silence, but his eyes flashed as he conter 
plated the dismal truth which Monsieur Barbier : 


“And yet there is a God!” exclaimed the Abb ‘ 
finally breaking his long silence. K 
“God reigns on high! re answered Monsieur Barbi 
shaking his head. The priest closed his eye. that 


* 
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might not see the unbelieving eyes which his compan- 
ion rai ed to the ceiling as he uttered these words. 

e rose and saluted Monsieur Barbier with solem- 


poe 


you are ever called upon for your testimony, 
e said, “you will say that I have not sought a 
that I tried every means to avoid it before 


al and 
Monsieur Barbier started. 

“What do you propose to do?” he asked, quickly. 

The Abbé motioned him back, and either because 

h could not answer the question or did not wish to da 

80 was about to leave the room in silence. 

_ “Take care, my dear sir,” said the Secretary, kindly, 

“do not compel me to take precautions to protect those 

whom I despise as much as you do yourself.” 

__. “ What can you be thinking of?” asked the priest in 
amazement. 

"These threats—” 

oa “They are not threats, they are anathemas,” an- 

swered the Abbé, gravely. “I call upon God and his 

thunderbolts. I know that I have confessed a wish 

murder this man, but I am not an assassin, I shall 

| ill no one, not even myself. Reassure yourself, the 

police will have no need to interfere.” 

_ Monsieur Barbier did not understand. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he replied, with tender respect, “I 

ould not have doubted your Christian heroism and 


urage.” : 


“Yes, I have courage,” answered the Abbé, “but no 
mt . 
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resignation, and I believe that God will yet send me 
victory!” © 
Monsieur Barbier, who was embarrassed by this 
mysticism, could not refrain from bowing his head . 
His lips almost formed the word “ Amen.” 
The Abbé comprehended that this sympathy wa 
for the man rather than the priest, and said, gently - 
* Are you a father, sir?” 
The Secretary nodded an assent. : 
“Then do not discredit miracles. You will be 
compelled to believe in them should your child ever — 
be ill. Farewell, sir.” ats 
“Not farewell,” cried the young man, “we sh 
meet again.” 
* Perhaps,” answered the Abbé, as he slowly le 
the room, closing the door after him. Monsieur Ba 
bier, who had risen to accompany the Abbé d’Alter 
bourg through the anteroom, could not resist the 
temptation af following the stoic and martyr with one 
last glance of interest and admiration. He opened the — 
door and looked into the anteroom. He saw the 
Abbé half-crouched on a bench with his head buried i 
his hands. He did not venture to disturb him, bi 
retreated as silently as possible. After sitting at h 
desk a few moments, he started up with a feeling | 
shame at his own powerlessness. 
Oe he exclaimed, “I cannot let him go in th 
way.” . s erase 
He hastened to the anteroom. It was. mit 
The Abbé had gone. The Huissier in the corridor ha 


~ 
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ee geen Sin pass and said he carried his head as high as 
- Spee 


Palteboar to return, but the Huissier could only 
‘see the carriage driving rapidly away. The Secretary 
ave no further audiences that day. He hastened 
home. He felt that he must see his child at once. 
‘Towards evening he went to the Prefect of Police and 
é begged him to set a watch on the Abbé d’Altenbourg 
aiso upon the Duc de Thorvilliers and the Prince de 
‘Levigny. 

_ The Prefect of Police promised to confide this duty 
to his best men, but in the course of the next hour he 
ent a note to the Secretary : 

“The person in question has not been seen at his 
‘ooms. He does not propose to return there. His 
rent was paid in advance, and all his possessions were 
sent away two days since. The carriage in which he 
went to call on you contained a few last things. I 
will send to all the furnished lodgings and also to the 
Torgue. I have ordered the Baitid dragged. < 

“ Monsieur Barbier crushed the note in his hand 
angrily, and swore that the police was a most useless 
institution. The idea of doubting the courage and the 
word of that noble martyr! 

No, the Comte d’Altenbourg was as incapable of 
uicide as of flight. But where was he? What was 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 4 
THE CHURCH OF THE MADELEINE. 


HE marriage of the Prince de Levigny with tbe — 
only dayghter of the Due de Thorvilliers was 

in itself a great event in the Parisian world. Dress- ~ 
makers and Fup halsterens and tradespeople of all seine 
used it as an advertisement. pei 
The trousseau was exhibited in a great establishes | 
ment, and young girls who dreamed of coronets — 
thought that tears could not be very bitter if dried by 
handkerchiefs on which were embroidered armorial ts 
bearings. es 
The bridal dress was also on exhibition with the a 
symbolical orange blossoms and veil. A great bishop © 
was to honor the ceremony by his participation. The 
opera furnished the singers, and the amount of money 
spent was fabulous. | i 
It is only right to say that the poor were not faire 
gotten, and us liberality of the Prince and the Duc 
was made known to the reporters. The Church of the 
Madeleine was crowded an hour before the ceremony. — 
It looked as if the flower market were held that day 
within the sanctuary, so filled was it with fragrant 
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blossoms. Heaven seemed to smile upon the day, for 
the blessed sunshine shone upon the magnificent liver- 
ies as it always should do when Monseigneur ¢ officiates 
oa and when the great barytone sings. 
oy _The agents of the secret Aatbe: whom the Prefect, 
| : Padteed by Monsieur Barbier, had distributed through 
the crowd as a measure of precaution, were very well 
dressed and could not be distinguished from the 
guests. As to the ordinary police, they were there 
_ also, and a guard near the door, looking as solemn as 
the Swiss, who with all the importance of a Marshal of 
_ France stood just without. 
At noon the carriages of the bridal party arrived 
~ at the gates, the coachmen with powdered wigs and 
_ glittering livery. Some of those who were looking on 
thought that it was in better taste to go with more 
simplicity to the house of God. Such rindiniite dis- 
___ play should be left to the bourgeois. 
But this was not the general opinion. Besides, 
these carpers were not aware that the connection of 
the Prince with the Vatican made all these ceremonies 
essential. He was a believer—his faith was the only 
part of his inheritance that he had not squandered. 
~The Swiss smiled radiantly, the great bronze doors 
swung open as if by their own volition, to receive the 
Bistineuiched party. The church was instantaneously 
filled with a flood of light and music. 
The under Secretary of State resisted the tempta- 
tion to be present at the ceremony, but he could not 
deny himself the satisfaction of passing the Madeleine 
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more than once, and just at the moment aes the 
actors in this drama descended from their carriages. 
He was thus able to see that the Buondelmonti did not 
figure either as matron or vestal in this party. This 
cradaaty on her part was a concession to Parisian | 
prejudices for which she was without doubt duly a 
rewarded. ae 
There were not many ladies among the friends of. ae 
the contracting parties. Two old relatives of the — 
Prince de Levigny, two canonesses,— with hats and 
gowns uninfluenced by any.passing caprice of fashion, 
were there, and on the side of the Thorvilliers were 
two young girls from the Faubourg Saint Geraint 
with their rciiacies: These were all. 
These ladies were as necessary as the chorus of an — 
opera. They had been the friends of Louise de Thor- 
villiers precisely a fortnight—that is, ever since the; 
received their invitations to officiate as bridesmaids. 
Such a distinguished occasion could not be thrown 
away. Pretty and gay, well dressed and excited, they — 
recognized their acquaintances with smiling bows, — 
saying to themselves that there might be some prince 
in this vast assembly waiting for dhen. | , 
The Duc de Thorvilliers was admirable in his’ de- 
portment and appearance. This was Gaston’s bour of 
triumph. | 
He had already derived from this marriage all t 
solid advantages he anticipated. He smiled. proudl 
as: be Gonked sat him. .He smiled at the future and 
forget the past. The future was bis fi financial pees 


te arrangements. 


eas ath, so entirely did she do him honor. He forgot 
his hatred, and it was with a certain air of gallantry 
that he offered her his arm and guarded her long bridal 
- veil, which a slight breeze Wik: against his seaains 
= he took his stand at the head of the steps, waiting 
or the rest of the party. 

On entering, the Duc uncovered as before the 
King, and with eyes uplifted to the ceiling, where he 
_knew he should see only the gilding, took possession 


| of the temple of his eee 


e Before the magistrate the titles of fair and Prince 
: = ie apes of Gold thrown on a counter, but in this 


and looking straight before her. The spectators tried 
read her expression, but the veil falling over her 


: sg looked at Louise, and if es did not pity the- 
oor child he almost loved her, so great was her 
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a barrier toathe searching curiosity that assailed and 
protected her while it permitted her to see perfectly. 3 
An attentive observer, however, detected a certain — 
uneasiness in her eyes. Louise moved as ina dream, 
and without knowing that she did so, yet expected 
some evidence of sympathy from some uneDOWE : 
source. i 
She remembered that some months before, in “thes 
same church, when she stood in this same place, she 
had been startled by seeing her old master. Where 
was he? Where was the young friend whom he then 
seemed to offer her? 3 
Alas! she was not now the bridesmaid, she was the © 
bride who had come before this crowd assembled to see 
her take her vows. And she was ready to go on to 
the end in the path of duty and submission. = 
Behind her was her husband, for he was such in 
the eyes of the crowd, as the contract had been signed 
at the mairie. The Prince Jean de Levigny walked — 
firmly up the aisle. It was wonderful how he suc- 
ceeded in doing so, for his health had long been such 
that he never went out except in a carriage, and nev 
stepped without the aid of a cane. He now held him 
sclf very erect ei tried to emulate the meee oF the 
Due. 
Not only did he walk easily, but he smiled like a 
person who had not a care inthe world, and in a good 
condition both morally and physically was about , 
accomplish the most honest and glorious-act of his life. 
He was so triumphant that he felt obliged to 
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onest, ae whad he met the surprised eyes of a friend 
in the crowd he lowered his own as if apologizing for 
roe ing: so perfect i in his role. : 

“seemed an indication of race. The only sign of his 
ee life was his premature baldness, but his 


; oe the heroism of his fixed smile. He was really 
afraid that the little Prince would injure some of his 
Fe muscles by holding pind so erect. He noticed the 


__ A general air he elegance pervaded the whole party. 

S The crowd pronounced the bride very beautiful, with 
, the bearing that one might expect ina girl of such dis- 
titieniched Biteoadhtits, who felt aay: worthy of the 
coronet of a Princess. The Duc was superb. All the 
widows thought him young looking, an& the married 
women said of was wonderful for his age, and all 
poke of the great resemblance between himself and his 
_ daughter. 

_ As to the Prince, he fad entirely reformed, if indeed 
here were any truth in the outrageous reports that had 
been in circulation. He had lost his hair certainly, 

but that was of little consequence in these day a and, 


og 
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unless a man could carry off a little stoutness as well 
as the Due de Thorvilliers, it was really much more 
elegant to be as thin as the Prince. Many mothers 
regretted. that they had listened so credulously to 
aRiGois slanders. 
The procession advanced with dignity to the sound 
of the organ. Two arm-chairs as rich in gilding as two 
thrones were placed within the choir where they could — 
be seen by all. The relatives and invited guests were . 
also to be seated in this same place. It isa custo ; 
which renders the marriages at the Madeleine particu- 
larly attractive, and which enables every movement: of 
the bride and groom to be seen by all. pet 
Louise knelt when she reached her place, seeing on 
before her the Assumption of the Virgin, all in whit 
like herself, and on each side of the great altar, whic 
was covered with flowers, stood two marble angels. 
While the organ played an air from the new opera j 
a slow, religious fashion, the wedding party seated 
themselves at some little distance behind the brid: 
pair. The clergy of the Madeleine were all there anc 
the priests in their white surplices, seated in the 
oma eee like privileged psec: - 


peer advanted ‘to bless: thas sali His discours 
vas prepared and held in his hand. 
He received in a gold basin the wedding ring, which 
‘he signed with ihe. cross, and. then asked a us al 
gpeecues ; 


Yes, sir,” murmured Louise, ae forgot to say 
pe : 


ie « and iantirs as ee were, were aah 
| Prince with a relative at the Vatican could not doubt 


fnatraint?” 
Yes,” answered the Prince, gallantly, with a glance 
t the bride. — 


Wes of the Kaien: he was ats esa 2 ae with a 
form. He used the proper accents through habit. + 
Yes,” sighed the poor child, discouraged. 
- Then the bishop, raising his voice, said: 
“To you who are present, we declare that the 
ens of matrimony have been three times publishe d ; 


Peek 
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hindrance or opposition.” 
The Prelate looked around the church, and pts 
pause continued slowly and solemnly: ~~ 
e “*We now announce, and for the last time, that 
these persons have decided to be united by the sacire 
bonds of marriage, and by the authority of the Chure 
we bid you, if you know of any impediment whic 
should prevent this marriage from being celebrated, t 
come forward and announce such hindrance and imped 
iment. " We forbid you, oes ahi, to interfere thr oug’ 
malice and without cause.” 
As the bishop uttered these eonis a prices wh 
was seated in the choir and had been pray ing until ie 
moment, rose and came forward. 
* At the last words he was just behind the bicker 
and lightly thrusting aside the deacon who was assis 
ing the bishop, sigs pale and majestic, draped in hi 
white surplice. Then ina full, rich voice, that seeme 
to rise and swell to the cupola, he said: 
“Upon my honor as a Christian, upoa my faith a 
priest, I Ce that there is an ani pennnen to | t 
marriage.” ee 
The bishop vinnted back and the priest égink; his 

* place before the two gilt chairs. Extending his han 
as in benediction over Louise, who looked up at him it 
terror and bewilderment, he continued, in ike bre ath 
less silence caused by sur_rise. 
“i place this child under the protection of th 


Fie was a stir, but no one dared interfere. This 
priest was exercising a sacred right, a duty which 
was none the less obligatory ita rarely fulfilled. 


state of SK ecstasy. The Prince de Eavighy 


ee with foam on his lips atey 
_ “This man is mad! He has no right to be where he 
is. Drive him away !” 

The Abbe d’Altenbourg smiled at ae words. he 


- stniled uneasily and siuidted: away. The = fom 
preacher of Wotre Dame had found again, under the 
0 lofty roof of a church, the voice and the eloquence 
that he believed had gone forever. He towered above 
“ai this crowd—he Sine fear, but felt none himself. 
The Due, furious at not being obeyed, and irritated 
_ by the evident respect shown to the Abbé, lost all self- 
control. He advanced still further, and exclaimed, with 
- great violence: 
- “Is there no police agent here to arrest this man? 
~ He has no right to wear this dress. He is a priest 
_ who has been dismissed from the Church, an unfrocked 
priest.” 


* abies literally green and eoied nailed to his ae | 
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“You are mistaken, sir,” answered Louis emg 
bourg, with quiet simplicity: “I ama priest who has — 
been most treacherously dealt with. The Avchhishaprs 
has restored me to my rights. It is by the authority — 
of the Church that I am hare: and that I denounce this * 2 
marriage and oppose its celebration.” pe 

The Prince de Levigny, shivering and ill, sank 
hack in his chair. The Due de Thorvilliars stood — 
with clenched hands and set teeth. He felt that he was Be 
becoming odious and ridiculous. He feared to irritate — 
this terrible priest, whom he had rashly supposed he 
had succeeded in crushing. 

“ Monseigneur,” he said, turning to the bishop, “I 
beg of you to give your blessing to these children.” 

“And I adjure your highness,” said the Abbé 
d@’Altenbourg, “to wait until you have heard me.” 

The bishop glanced from the Abbé to the Due. The — 


great preacher, who had not been heard for twenty 
years, and whose voice now rang through the church” 
as full and rich as ever, impressed him more forcibly. y 
“We have nothing to-do but to retire,” growled Gas- Pc 
ton de Thorvilliers. Then, determined not to be con- 
quered, he added: : ee 
“We will omit the blessing of the ‘Ohineh: my 
daughter is by law the Princesse de Levigny.” ; 
. Iti is true!” answered Louis d’Altenbourg, as saw 
that his enemy was, in a measure, vanquished, and was 3 
filled with a triumph more paternal than Christian. — | 
“It is true! You have deceived men, has we se) 


a iia was ones Sas eee She jdukeat on at this 
duel between two men who held, one her destiny, the 
a ___ other her soul. She feared to obey her father, and she 
ce! wished, not knowing why, to obey this master who had 
been revealed to her as a priest. 
“You teach disobedience to my daughter,” said the 
: Due. 
~ “Your daughter ! !” answered the Abbé, with trem- 
pling lips, then he continued : 
“Tam defending the innocence of this child, and your 
honor, Monsieur le Duc.” 


_ The bishop now interfered. This scandal had lasted 
too long. The crowd were taking in every word with 
3 a avidity. 7 
"TY have the proofs of what I say,” cried the Abbé, 
: with stern authority. “ This is not the place to one 
. them, but I will show them to all who wish to see.” 
A little’ moan was here heard. The Prince de Le- 
- vigny could bear no more, and had swooned. Louise 
~ turned at the sound. She looked at the man who had 
| es ~ sunk under the malediction of her master. She threw 
back her veil, and appeared in all the splendor of her 
ah and her beauty. A visible horror and repug- 
“nance came into her eyes. She vaguely guessed from 
= what she’had been rescued. The man was infamous, 
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“My honor! You, who haye lived only to dishonor 
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she neither knew nor cared why. The instinctive 
shrinking she had felt was justified, and he had become 
hideous under his rouge. 

Louise wrapped arate: in her veil, and fled ead the 
recumbent form. 

The Swiss aid the beadle lifted the chair in which 
the Prince had collapsed, and bore it into the sacristy. — 
The Due followed, yielding as much to his wish to ES 
escape from the inquisitive eyes of the crowd, as to his 4a 
solicitude for his son-in-law. ae 

The bishop retired from the chancel, Deedee by the > 
deacon, who bore his mitre. Louise had stopped at — 
some little distance. Her bridesmaids approached to 
lead her away, but she sank on her knees, and they did 
not venture to disturb her. With hands clasped, and 
eyes riveted on the Abbé, she seemed to be questioning 
him with despairing earnestness. She was in her heart — 
thanking him for having come, and imploring him HOt, 
to leave her. 

The Duc had entirely forgotten her in this dramatic 
disarray. 

The Abbé, with stern dignity, had drawn back to the _ 
altar, making room for the fugitives to pass him. He a 
was soon alone with Louise. When the crowd of spec- — 3 
tators were pushing their way out of the church, and 
talking together as to what could be the meaning of the 
strange things they had seen, the Abbé approached the — 
young girl, and, smiling tenderly upon her, stooped low — 
to raise her to her feet. 


“Father!” murmured Louise, “tell me the meaning 
of what has taken place.” 


; “My daughter !” he ronnie’, putting all his tender- — 
ness into ahekG words, which he addressed to Louise for 
a he first time, thus thanking her for calling him : j 
“Father.” _ 4 
ae Daughter !” he tue “do not seek to under- 
e stand. Content yourself with thanking God.” 
“J have no friend but yourself in this world,” she 
ee answered, in a trembling voice. ; : 
“Tt is true that I love you very tenderly, my daugh- 
ter,” answered the priest, feeling consoled for his many 
sorrows by his ability to utter idee words at last. 
- *Do not abandon me,” she added, gently, restraining 
her tears with difficulty. 

"J have drawn near to God that Tmay guard you 
more surely ,” answered the Abbé. 
~ They were coming from the sacristy. The Duc had 
Sermamberyd his daughter, and was coming for her. 

The Abbé d’Altenbourg gave her his benediction, 
ea said, in an agitated voice : | 
- "Farewell, Louise.” 

"But I shall see you again, Father.” 

The Abbé shook his head, looked at her. for a 
moment with his soul in his eyes, and then with clasp- 
ed hands left the choir slowly and solemnly just as the 
~ Due entered by another door. 

Gaston went directly to his daughter, and snatch- 
ing her hand roughly almost dragged her away. 

What has that man been saying to you?” he asked, 
through his close-shut teeth. 


_ how. 


_ although she was ey the Princesse de aes ies 
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tion,” answered Louise calmly. - 
That is false !” 
“Sir!” said Louise, drawing back coldly. 
Involuntarily the word Sir had come to her lips 
in addressing the Duc, as the word Father had per as 
from her heart before her old friend. : 
“But it does not matter,” continued the Duc, . ba 
might as well have said one thing as another. He ii 
mad. We will return here for the ceremony or go _ 
elsewhere. This man was unfrocked years ago and 
remained so for twenty years. In all that time he was — 
not allowed to preach, and I will see that the permis- 
sion recently accorded be retracted. At all event 
your marriage can’t be broken. As to your In 
band—” | me ae 
“How is he?” asked Louise, coldly. 
“ Better—much better. His illness is of little con- 
sequence. His carriage is here : aod he is going away 


bbs 


The Prince, half-recovered from his swoon, had buen : 
ace in his ¢ carr ah and driven away, while that 0 


leine. Tagtee a es = the Hotel de Thorvilliens, 


examined the flowers with mingled fear and hopes a 
Was she saved? | Dust mee We 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE END. 


JMIGHT months after this scene at the Madeleine, 
y Monsieur Barbier, who was no longer assistant 
retary of State met the Prefect of Police, who was 
lso gon to lose his position, and after an interchange 
of political confidences, that is to say of moans over 
3 ‘instability. of mundane things, Monsieur Barbier 
ddenly asked a question : 
aig wa Do you know,” he asked, “ what has become of the 
Abbé d’Altenbourg ? he . 
“Ts there any malice in that question?” 
i os Why should you think so?” 
“Because I remember your remarks apropos of the 
agging of the Seine the day that the Abbé disap- 
peared from his rooms at Batignolles. I was mis- 
t aken, I admit. While ae was expecting him at the 


D Will he remain there, you ask? Ah! 
hat I cannot say. He is free to leave when he 
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thooses, but there or elsewhere he will live in solitude 
Ne has more true courage than any one I know. He 
is a father in every fibre of his frame and yet h 
refuses himself the joys of paternity. He thinks th: 
he can thus buy the future happiness of his daughter. 
_ He fears lest he should betray his secret in her pre 
ence, and he will not trouble her innocence by a SuSsDI- 
cion of the truth. He is magnificent, but how fe 
people there are in the world who will understand suc 
devotion and unselfishness. He has made two perso 
happy, and yet refuses to be happy himself.” 
“Two persons happy! How do you mean?” | 
“Upon my word, my dear fellow, one would think 
you had been living in a hermitage.” N 
“ No, only in the Chamber of eh dere 
“Then you know nothing of course.” 
“ The day after the scene at the Madolaine < came 
ministerial crisis. I was greatly occupied and | : 
neglected everything, but for some time I have bee 
anxious to hear the end of this story, which interentag 
me greatly.” 
“ You knew of the death of the panie de Leviguy? | 
“No, I have not heard of it.” s 
“And yet it was the most providential thing in 
whole affair. The unfortunate Prince never recovere 
from the terrible shock he received at the Madelein 


Prince contrived to keep on his feet that day. ‘Hel h 
oe to a Aas me uses the most -dangerou 
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ee ira of his treatment is Paiedlins but at ‘the 
same time quite re-assuring to all who have the health 
of the public greatly at heart.” 
“How! You tolerate such things as that! Were 
I still Secretary—” 
_ “Pshaw! You would let such people alone. They 
really do no harm to any one. They simply hasten — 
matters a little, that is all. Did you not talk to me 
- some eight months since of some of Balzac’s people 
who did something of the same kind? We can’t em- 
___ ploy such people, nor create them, but when they exist 
_ we should make a mistake to suppress them.” 
“You are too cynical, my dear Prefect.” 
“And that is why I am still a Prefect. When I re- 
turn to the Opposition I may become more moral, but 
_ Tam quite sure I shall not go so far as you desire 1” 
“Tell me something more about the Prince.” 
“There is little to tell. The mighty breath of the 
Abbé d’Altenbourg blew him away. The drugs had 
done wonders, and it may be that he had taken too 
be) much; at all events, he was carried from the sacristy 
in a pitiable state, and a week later he passed away.” 
- “And his widow?” 
~ -—-** Mademoiselle de Thorvilliers? I doubt if she 
wore mourning for him—anyway she is now the 
Comtesse de Soulaignes.” 
_ “With the consent of the Duc?” 
“What a question! Can’t you see that Louise de 
_ Thorvilliers was set free by her visit that morning to 
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the mairie? She escaped from the control of the 
Duc, and her character, which was formed by the — 
Abbé, was calculated to resist all the entreaties of her 
so-called father. The Duc was compelled to abdicate — 
his authority.” 

* Compelled, and by whom?” 

“ By his fear of the revelations that could be wineld by 
the Abbé, and he was horribly mortified by the talk — 
made in the newspapers. His speculations ended dis- 
astrously and he was in despair. The Prince, acting o 
the advice of the Buondelmonti, had made most liberal 
settlements on his wife. Louise finds herself the mis- _ 
tress of millions which she will not touch. She has re- — 
nounced everything, save that which was settled on her 
by contract, and this she consecrates to charitable as- — 
sociations. The Duc therefore gains nothing. Mot 
sieur de Soulaignes is rich, generous and very much i 
love. He looks upon the Duc de Thorvilliers as 
father-in-law, and is ready to serve him on conditio 
that they rarely meet. The Abbé has celebrated th 
marriage of which he dreamed. He will probably ~ 
leave his retirement from time to time to give the 
youthful pair his benediction, but he will quickly leave 
them again. He fears lest he shall be tempted, and 
he will keep the oath that he made to Heaven to re- _ 
nounce the world in payment of the happiness of hia 
children.” 

“Then everything is for the best?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And the Buondelmonti?” 


- 


| ; araived the morning of the marriage the com- 
‘ = n amet cae She is a clever creature in her 


| Poet. They are selactsemnibiite also, and 
a too as Tegards the circulation of precious metals 


m Pon, are bitter and immoral, my dear fellow !” 


er Iam only practical. Ask the Abbé d’Alten- 


bbé d’ Altenbourg. | 
i — — to retain his admiration for this hero. 


aaten 


THE END. 
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THE WORTHIEST WORK OF POPULAR FRENCH FICTION. 


Vitor Hag’s “LBS MISERABLES-~CPhe test)” 


ROM Victor Hugo's last revision of his masterpiece thisentirely 
F new and sympathetic translation enables English readers to en- 
joy at the faithful best its noble and vigorous pages. These — 
form the literary monument of his age in his country, but it stands 
high in the world’s estimation, for, in his own words, ‘“‘I know that — 
all mankind will read it since it was written for all.” The characters 
are colossal because he measured them with his own greatness, but — 
still truly human—they are types. : : ft 
Marius, the spirited son of the revolution ; Fantine, the grisette, . 
merry in her joy so fleeting, but 4 martyr, dying on the ashes of the — 
roses of youth; Cosette, born to redeem her, lovely as a poet's — 
muse, pure as the SNOW crystal and as brilliant in her melting moods; — 
Gavroche, the arch street-Mohawk, jesting in the gutter and dying © 
like a hero on the barricade, for Liberty ; policeman Javerxt, forerun- — 
ner of our detectives, a machine in duty, but human when heavenly — 
justice crossed that of faulty man; all these moving in the multitude — 
of variegated Paris—a seain tempest, from the scum of which emer- — 
ges the hero, Jean Valjean! humblest of the lowly, rising from his 
own social wreck to a better self, oft thrust down but ever exalted, 
utilizing his prison experience to right the wronged, save the perse- 
cuted and lift the down-trodden nearer the heaven which his reform- 
ation won. = 


‘‘ Take it forall in all, this is @ 4004.” Itshocks the dainty heart, 
but gives it a richer, wholesomer fire ; it delights the mind and never 
fouls it ; for such genius is the salt of language—it sweetens while 
it dissects the vices which point its moral; it makes one revive in love 
for our fallen and strengthens while it teaches. = . a 

_ Most dramatic of poets, most poetic of romancists. In this 
finished production Hugo equalled Dumas for flow of story, but in 
superb, tender, delicious diction he has no peer. Time polishes such 
gems, and this literary crown is eternal. ‘Les Miserables” is more 
than a treasured novél—it is a beloved one, for it is the full bloom of 
French pathos, wit and invention, sit 

The translation is by Henry L. Williams, the first collector o 
Hugo's poems in English and translator of his ‘‘Notre Dame,” ‘‘Ruy 
Bias,” etc.; he has well kept pace with the original. ae ae 

The whole-is complete in five volumes octavo, of 200 pp. or more, — 
and the type is clear and pleasant to the eye; omitted passages in — 
most versions have been restored, and Hugo is now seen as he wishes - 
himself read, which means, at his best. Each book is complete in 


itself, but those who read one will want to readall and they should be 
read in the following order: oe 


teat 
1. WANTINE; or, The Felon and the Fallen, : 
2. COSETTE; or, The Detective’s Pursuit, _ ? 
3. MARIUS; or, The Son of the Revolutionist. ~ 
4. GAVROOHE; or, The Street Boy of Paris. 
5. JEAN VALJEAN; or, The Reformed Convict. 
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THE PREMIER FRENCH NOVELS. 


‘Victor Hlugo’s Principal Successes, 


Uniform with this Volume. 


‘The most cecent, truest and vigorous transiation from the author’s 
; * Definitive ’’ Edition, by Henry L. Williams. | 


LES MISERABLES 


» 


“(THE OUTCASTS). 


HIS production of France’s loftiest poet and most sympathetic author 
surpassed expectation, filled the world’s desire and remains une- 
clipsed. Its memorable characters live upon the varied windings 3f 

a clear plot, reaching from the mudsill, nay, the sewersand the slum to the 
‘palace, over barricade and prison wall, through gilded parlor, nunnery, 
cloister, criminal haunts, desperado’s ambush, and modest, happy homes; 
mind does not fail to enjoy or bosom to thrill with the pangs and bliss of 
these familiar beings ; they surround, aid or torment the grand central 
figure, the convict strenuously seeking to regain a place in honest society, 
while chastising the evildoer and promoting the welfare of the deserving. 


Compiete in Five Volumes. 


FANTINE; or, The Felon and the Fallen, By masterly contrast, the 
' sinking of a beautiful girl into perdition, through excess of maternal love, is 
balanced by the elevation of a felon, touched by grace, out of a dreadful past, 


COSETTE; or, The Detective'’s Pursuit. The relentless police inspector 
Javert seems a Statue of bronze, while the poetic Cosette might be a chaste 
beauty modelled in snow, rosy withthe sun. The derective’s cunning and steadi- 

Se ness are superhuman, yet parried by the arch-convict Valjean. 


WEARIUS; or, The Son of the Revolution. Love and courage arc the 
themes lighting up these beguiling pages—one a silvery glow, the other a horrid 
torch waved by war. Thereminiscences of student life vibrate with that truthful 
melody which plays on all heart-strings. 


 GAVROCHE; or, The Street Boy of Paris, Since “this marvellous boy” 
‘was pictured, his name became genera} to the class, a proof of genius. Beside his 
lively wit, frank feelings and daring spirit, the old men’s peculiarities are doubly 
amusing, and the loving young pair glitter with the colors of Cupid’s wings, all the 
more fascinating. 


JEAN VALJEAN; or, The Reformed Convict, Like the glorioussun- 
set of a part-stormy day, comes the appropriate conclusion to this crowning out- 
come of Hugo’s talents. The lovers united, the evil flung down, the just rewarded 
and the jail-bird transfigured as a dove ascending to the holy arms which first 
lifted him up from the mud. This is the “ pillar beautiful ”’ in these five columns 


of Hugo’s fame-temple. / 


id 


e*, While any volume may be read by itself, the full impression can be gained 0} 
this novel’s charming construction only by reading all in the above order. 

For sale by all book and newsdealers, or any book in this list sent by us to any 
address, poatage prepaid by the publishers, upon receipt of $1.00 in postage stamps, 
‘postal note or currency. Address 


NGRTH AMERICAN PUB. GO., NEW YORK CITY. P. 0. Box 1486. 


Entered according to act of Congress in the year 1803, by A merican Publishing Cor, tt 
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_ adorn any parlor; all in # pretty box, $1.50. Address 
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DESIRABLE FOR EVERY LADY. 


The ladies! Guide 


to True Politen “= 


The Ladies’ Guide — 
to Needle work. 


The Ladies’ Guide 3 
to Perfect ca 


This trio of home and toilet manuals, captivating sate 
indispensable, are printed tastefully on nice paper, and 
bound in cloth, with handsome stamping, making a set to 


: : on THE FIRST TIME IN A COMPLETE FORM. 
ALEXANDER DUMAS' sown? S325, 


Ready in Five Attractive Volumes, Cloth, Gilt 


Dumas’ masterpiece of romance, freshly and faithfully translated 
from author's latest approved edition. 


SE a 


Continuation of the *‘ Monte Cristo’s ” adventures, with farther re- 
foe of those strong characters mentioned in the first part. 


The b he Wife of Monte Cristo 


_ Those who were charmed with the lovely Greek Haydee will gladly 
renew the + oe oc reminaaai in the ene Ullneas Of hes of her budded graces. 
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‘Monte Cristo’s Daughter 


The merit of this novel would compel attention if the figures im it» 
eventful Sa oer Baan ages were not our dear friends of the he ee g books. 


The Son of of Monte Crist 


Like the crowning gem in a magnificent coronet ef jewels, this bril- 
liant narration decks this unique series of the finest efforts of 
French fiction. 


The above uniform collection of five volumes, bound in cloth, artistically 
stamped, und comprised _in an elegant box, oan be had of all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail for $2.50 complete, or address 


| «NORTE AMERICAN PUB. 60., REW YORA SITY. P. 0. Box 1486. 


( aecargennin peeenrncny 


Copyright, 1884—1£86, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
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